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DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION OF JUVENILE 
NONOFFENDERS 



TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1983 ^ 

/ U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
/ Committee on the Judiciary, 

' ' Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee tnet, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Metzenbaum. 

Staff present: Ellen F. Greenberg, professional staff member; and 
Mary Louise Westmoreland, counsel. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U.S. SENA- 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

We will commence the hearing of the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Justice on the deinstitutionalization of juvenile nonoffenders. 

Today we are conducting a hearing to examine ongoing State ef- 
forts to provide for the deinstitutionalization of juvenile nonof- 
fenders. Juvenile nonoffenders are youngsters who have engaged in 
behavior such as truancy, ungovernability, running away from 
home, which would not be considered criminal if committed by 
adults. / i 

The systematic removal of juvenile nonoffenders from secure de- 
tention facilities began in earnest across the country in 1974, with 
the . passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act. At the time this act was passed, there were close to 200,000 
nondeliquent juveniles held in secure confinement throughout the 
United States. Between 1975 and 1982, this number was reduced by 
85 percent in participating jurisdictions. Thirty-six States, includ- 
ing my home State 9f Pennsylvania, are currently in full compli- 
ance with the deinstitutionalization mandates of the act. 

Despite the remarkable success of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act, there are still at least 30,000 juvenile 
nonoffenders held ifi secure detention facilities "each year in the 
participating States/ alone. 

I believe the time has come for Congress to act decisively to 
remove the last of these unfortunate children from juvenile deten- 
tion facilities and adult jails. 

/ (1) 



On February 17, . I introduced the Dependent Children's Protec- 
tion Act (S. 520) to require all States to remove juvenile nonof- 
fenders from secure detention, treatment and correctional facili- 
ties, and the Juvenile Inbarceration Protection Act (S. 522) to re- 
quire all States to remove juveniles from adult jails and lockups. 
The subcommittee conducted *a hearing on this latter bill on Febru- 
ary 24. ^ . 

The impetus for this legislation comes from ar/irfvestigation con- 
ducted last year by the subcommittee into the operation of the 
State-run juvenile institutions in Oklahoma, one of the five States 
that has elected not to participate in the Federal juvenile justice 
program.. The onsite investigation and legislative hearings conduct- 
ed by the subcommittee, with the full support of our distinguished 
colleagues from Oklahoma, uncovered abysmal administrative 
practices and Widespread abuse. One of the things that shocked us 
the most was the realization that many of the detained children 
were being held for status offenses or merely because they were 
abandoned^ neglected, or abused — both physically and sexually — by 
their families. However, in the year following the subcommittee in- 
vestigation, the Oklahoma Department of Human Services has 
made significant improvements in its juvenile justice system. 

When one considers that nearly twice as m^Ajrjttveniles are ar- 
rested for status offenses than for delinquenfoffenses, the need to 
provide less restrictive community-based alternative programs be- 
comes obvious. In this regard, a recent study conducted by the U.S. 
General Accounting Office dated March 22, 1983, documented the 
need for concerted Federal effort to improve juvenile detention 
practices relating to detention criteria, monitoring, and recordkeep- 
ing systems, and availability of alternative j)lacements. 

The pain and suffering experienced by juveniles held in secure 
detention is poignantly conveyed in the letters, of several Residents 
of the Oak Hill Youth Center in Laurel, Md., which were reprinted 
in the Washington Post on June 12. The juveniles described their 
institutional life as "a nightmare for real * * * (and) * * * "the 
kind of place where you have to fight for just looking at -someone 
wrong * * Perhaps the best description is the following: "Sur-, 
vival is what it's all about." * 

[The text of S. 520 follows:] 



98th CONGRESS , Q H|)A 
..•1st Session x Or 0<Ww 

To promote the public welfare by protecting dependent children and others from 
\ institutional abuse. 



IN THE SENATE OF^THE UNITED STATES 

February 17 (legislative day, February 14), 1983 
Mr. Spk^tbr introduced the following bill; which "was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary 



A BILL 

To promote the public welfare by protecting dependent children 
and others from .institutional abuse. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represehta 



2 tives of the'United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That th^ Act may be cited as the "Dependent Children's 

4 Protection Act of 1983". 

5 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

6 (1) deprived, neglected, and abused juveniles and 

7 juveniles who present noncriminal behavior' problems 

8 are frequently assigned to the care and_ custody <)f the 
\ ■ " 

9 States; and 



2 

1 (2) the placement of these juveniles in secuXe de- 

2 ' tention, treatment, or correctional facilities constitutes 

* 3 punishment because such placements 

4 (A) imposes unnecessary burdens on the lib- 

5 erty of the juveniles; 

6 (B) urtneqea(8arilyv endangers .the personal 

* 7 safety of the juveniles; 

8 (C) abridges the juveniles' right to care and 

9 treatment; 

4 

10 - (D) interferes with the right to famil^ iniegri- 

11 ty of the juveniles and further exacerbates the 

12 ( alienation of the juveniles from famil^^peers, and 

13 community; 

14 v (E) increases the probability that tiiese juve r 

15 niles will later engage in delinquent or criminal 

16 Jbehavior; and 

17 (F) stigmatizes the juveniles by associating 

18 them with criminal behavior. 

19 (b) The Congress declares that the constitutional rights 

20 of juveniles guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment to the 

21 Constitution 6f the United States .shall be enforced by prohib- 

A. ■ 

22 iting the punitive detention of juveniles who have not been 

23 adjudicated to have Committed any offeiise that would be 

24 criminal jf committed by an adult. 
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1 Sec. 3. Add to chapter 21 of title 42 the following sec- 

2"tion: \ ~ * 

, 3 "Section 1. No State shall assign ft juvenile nonof- 

4 fencer committed to its care or custody to«any secure deten- 

5 tion, treatment, or correctional facility. # * 

6 "Sec. 2. For purposes- of this Act — - 

7 "(a) the term 'juvenile nonoffender' means any 1 
. 8 person under age eighteen, who ^has not been adjudi- 

9 ca ted to have committed an offense that* would be 

10 criminal if committed by an adult, unless that person is 

11 lawfully in detention pending' trial of charges relating 

12 to an offense that would be criminal if committed by an 

13 adult. ' . 

14 ''(b) the term 'secure detention, treatment, or cor- 

15 rectional facility' means^any public or private residen- 

16 tial facility which — 

17 "(l)pf includes construction fixtures designed 
.18 to restrict physically the movements and activities 

19 t of juveniles or other individuals held in lawful cus- 

20 tody in such facility; and 

21 "(2) is used for placement, prior to or after 

22 adjudication an<^ disposition of any juvenile who 

23 has been charged with delinquency, pr for holding 

24 a person charged >^ith or convicted of a criminal 

25 offense; or{ 

I • 
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1 "(3) is used to provide medical, educational, 

2 special ediicational, social, psychological, -jand vo- 

3 national services, corrective and preventative 

4 • _ * guidance and tmAing, aiid other rehabilitative 

5 services designed to protect the public. Provided, 

6 howver, nothing contained in this Act shall be in- 

7 . terpreted to prohibit any' State from committing 

< 

8 any juvenile to a mental health facility in accord- 

9 ance with applicable law and procedures. 
v "(c) the " term 'State' means any State of the 

1 United States, the District of Columbia, the Common- 

2 ^wealth of Puerto Kico, the Trust Territory of the Pa- 

3 cific Islands, the Virgin^ Islands, 'Guam/ American 
Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands. 

^ | "Sec. 3/ Any pei'son aggrieved by a' violation of this 
Alt may bring a civil action" for damages and equitable 
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Senator Specter. In order to accommodate a full hearing sched- 
ule, I would like to turn now to the first panel, Paul Mones, Esq^., 
director of Juvenile Advocates, Morgantown, W. Va.; Mrs Lois 
Flanigan, Parkersburg\ W. Va.; and John, who is a resident of the 
Sasha Bruce House in Washington; D.C. 

Mr. Mones, as I understand, you will submit your statement next 

we4k? • ' ' ; - , • 

Rfr. Mones. Yes, sin- . . , 

Senator SpeCterI" When submitted it will be made a part of the 

record, and we wilf be pleased to hear your testimony at thjfe time. 

STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF PAUL MONES, ESQ., 
DIRECTOR, JUVENILE ADVOCATES, MORGANTOWN W. VA.; 

OIS FLANIGAN, ftARKERSBURG, W. VA.; AND A WITNESS IDEN 
TIFIED AS JOHN, RESIDENT* OF THE SASHA BRUCE HOUSE IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. , 

Mr Mones Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity you 
hafe given me to appear here today to testify on the very serious- 
issue ofWarceration of juveniles in secure facilities. 

INTRODUfeTtON 

My name is-Paul Mones. I am the director of Juvenile Advocates, 
which is a statewide legal advocacy agency located in West Virgin- 
ia It is funded through the Juvenile Justice and De inquency pre- 
vention Act^We work on behalf of incarcerated children and those 
childrenlwho are at the predetention stage of the proceedings. 

My job takes me to -rail secure facilities throughout the State ot 
West Virginia, which house juveniles. Over the last 3 years^l have 
represented approximately 450 children, Approximately 20 percent 
of these children were status offenders. 

EFFECT . OF JAILING • ' ' . ' 

I can state unequivocally that jail does two' things to status chil- 
dren and* other- juveniles offenders. It hardens ^them, and increases 
the likelihood of them committing criminal offenses in the future, 
and it destroys them. Many of those children that survive the expe- 
rience' of jailing ca ni be accurately described as the walkingdead.. 

Senator Specter. To what extent are you familial, Mr. Mones, 
with juveniles who are nonoffenders, being held in detention/ 

Mr Mones. I am veryffamiliar with the practice of incarcerating 
status children and nonoffenders. Fortunately, if West , Vingmia, 
because o'f the Juvenile Justice Act, the number being ^legally de- 
tained has decreased significantly over the, last 3 years. However, 
the problem persists of juveniles being incarcerated in jails, and in 
correctional centers. I can give ydu several examples. - ' 

Senator Specter. Well, do you have any statistics of juveniles, 
who have not committed any acts which would be considered crimi- 
nal if committed by adults, being held in secure custody/ 
- Mr Mones. In West Virginia juveniles are incarcerated in 
county jails, city police lockups, juvenile detention centers and ju- 
venile correctional centers. The most accurate figures we have are 
for county jails, detention centers, and correctional centers. As in 
tie rest of the United States, it js very difficult to gage the number 



of juveniles illegally held in police lockup^, but the numbers are 
thought to be relatively significant. In 1977, 318 of 1,796 juveniles 
. committed to county jails were status offenders. In 1980 the 
number of juveniles held in county jails decreased to approximate- 
ly 600, while the number of status .offenders held irr these jails de- 
creased to 100. Finally in 1982, the number of juveniles held in 
county jails ^decreased to 87, while the number of status offenders 
decreased to approximately 15 It should be noted that our advoca- 
cy prograrn began in 1980. 

Senator Specter. And do you know the reason why those juve- 
niles are so detained? 

Mr. Mones. Ignorance of the officials as well as a lack of alterna- 
tives. • 

Senator Specter. No, why are they there? What has happened to 
them? Are they runaways?; 

Mr. Mones. They ar6 runaways, and children with family and 
school problems. They werfc children who officials found easier to 
lock up than not to lock up. In many cases the police decided 
simply not to call their parents or take the child to a shelter. 

Senator Specter. What behavioral patterns led them to be locked 
up? 

CAUSES OF INCARCERATION 

Mr. Mones. In most of the cases the children are victims of 
abuse and neglect. Their families either do not care for them ap- 
propriately, or there exists a lack of a well-developed social service 
plan for the child. Many problems have their start in school. 

In one instance, in 1981, I represented a 10-year-old boy who had 
run away from home. He had run away from home and hid in his 
neighbor's basement. The Qourt, seeking to convince him that this 
was the wrong behavior, placed hirn^in the diagnostic "facility at the 
State youth correctional center. This practice of placing status of- 
fenders in diagnostic units is commonly used as a cold shower tech- 
nique to scare the child straight. 

Senator Specter. Do the laws of West Virginia prohibit having 
these status children in custody? 

Mr. Mones. The laws of West Virginia prohibit status offenders 
to be held in secure confinement in county jails. The law also pro- 
hibits holding status offenders wi^h juvenile criminal-type offend- 
ers in secure facilities. 

Senator Specter. Well, do you have any idea why these status 
children are held in confinement in violation of the law? 

Mr. Mones. They are illegally held for three basic reasons: one, 
the official in charge believes jail will teach the child a lesson; two, 
the official in charge is ignorant of community alternatives or too 
lazy to use those alternatives; and three, there exists no adequate 
alternative* in the officials eyes, of housing the youth. 

Senator Specter. Do these West Virginia laws, which prohibit 
this conduct, have any sanctions of the criminal statute? 

Mr. Mones. There is no criminal sanctions in West- Virginia 
against officials who illegally jail youth. The only recourse are pen- 
alties imposed by a civil action. 

Senator Specter. What do you mean, a lawsuit? 
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Monks. Yes. A lawsuit, in Federal or State court, seeking 
;es from the Officials. k " 

itor Specter. Have there been , any such lawsuits, to your 

ivir Mones. In West Virginia we were successful in closing down 
a county jail and juvenile detention center that illegally held up to 
300 juveniles a year, of which 20 to 30 percent were status offend- 
ers No monetary relief was sought, however injunctive and de- . 
claratory relief was awarded. In addition, I presently have pending 
in Federal court a damage action against several county officials 
who-illegally jailed a 12-year-old. Federal damage suits are few and 
far between. The reason for the paucity of suits is that there are 
very few legal advocates who work on behalf of incarcerated chil- 
dren I would estimate that there are probably no more than 30 at- 
torneys in the United States who work in the area of the rights of 
incarcerated youth. • _ 

Senator'SPECTER. Are these status children who are held in con- 
finement mixed with adult offenders? . 

Mr Mones. Yes. The ones that afe held in county jails are mixed 
with adult offenders. In many cases youth are placed in the drunk 

^Sena^^ are talking about the 25 in 1983 are status 

children. I do not like to use the word status offenders, because it is 
an incorrect word. They have not done anything wrong. 

Mr Mones. They have not done anything wrong, right. 

Senator Specie. So they are status children. They should not be 
held in confinement at all, but they are. And in the county jails 
they are mixed with adults? 

Mr Mones. Yes. In addition, with regard to juveniles who 
commit criminal offenses, these children are supposedly separated 
by sight and. sound, however, I do not believe sound and sight sepa- 
ration exists anywhere in the country. In many instances children 
are held in adjacent wings to the adult section They are held in 
jail cells. They are deprived of appropriate health and nutritional 
care They are deprived of an adequate educational opportunity. 
Moreover they come into daily contact with adult inmates who, as 
trustees serve the children their meals and clean the common 

^Senator Specter. Do you know, from your own knowledge, of 
other status children being held in confinement in other btates.' 

Mr Mones Yes, there are numbers of children who are held 
throughout the United States, in secure facilities. It is not an iso- 
lated problem. 

Senator Specter. What States? . , 7 . 

Mr Mones North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Virginia, 
and Georgia. Approximately 8 months ago, one of my clients ran 
from West Virginia to North Carolina. She was arrested at a truck- 
stop and placed in a county jail for 1 week. She was 13 years old 
and had never committed a criminal offense. 

Senator Specter. She was a runaway? 

Mr Mones. Yes, a runaway. She had run away because she had 
been sexually abused in her home. She was taken out of her house 
and placed in a shelter. 

Senator Specter. By whom? 
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Mr. Mones. She ,was sexually and physically abused by her 
father. She was removed from her house and placed in a temporary 
shelter. She ran away to North Carolina where they locked her up. 
This is typical of the juvenile justice system, in that it takes the 
people who are the victims, and it* turns them into the accused. 

Senator Specter. What specific situations have you seen where a 
child, a status child, who was held in custody, has suffered ill ef- 
fects? Can you be specific? 

Mr. Mones. I can give you an example of a nonoffender. This 
child could not even be classified as a status offender. This case is 
presently pending in court. Therefore, I can just discuss the facts of 
the case with you without commenting about anything else on it. 

This was the case of a 12-year-old boy who was found sleeping in 
his father's car at approximately 1 o'clock in the morning. His 
father had left him sleeping in the car. 

k The police discovered him at about 1 o'clock in the morning. The 
officer called the prosecuting attorney and asked where to place 
this child. 
Senator Specter. Called whom? 

Mr. Mones. The prosecuting attorney in the county. The prosecu- 
tor stated that it was too late, so just put him in the county jail 
until the morning. 

Senator Specter. Picked up for sleeping in his father's car? 

Mr. Mones. Yes. Later on they found the father, but they pro- 
ceeded to place him in the county jail. They placed him barefoot in 
the cell at 2 o'clock in the morning, because they did not have any 
county jail-issue shoes that fit him. He was locked in the cell until 
the next day and then he was released. 

When he was released, he was placed into a foster home. While 
he was in the foster home, all he did was sit in the house in sort of 
a catatonic state. He was then remove!! from the foster home to a 
secure juvenile facility. 

Senator Specter. Did he have a mother? 

Mr. Mones. He had a mother, but his mother was not contacted. 
The kid was in a situation where his family-support system was not 
very good, but there were alternatives they could have used. Even 
a year after locking him in jail, he was still very nervous /when he 
discussed the experience. A 

Senator Specter. In your professional judgment, what is the 
answer to this problem? 

Mr. Mones. The answer to this problem is to enact legislation 
which will prohibit all incarcerations of status offenders and crimi- 
nal-type offenders in county jails. 

Senator Specter. Status children? 

Mr. Mones. Yes, status children. 

Senator Specter. What do you mean, criminal-type offenders? 

Mr. Mones. Criminal-type offenders are those juveniles who 
commit breaking and entering, or shoplifting, or even armed rob- 
bery. My work has verified that you can absolutely guarantee in- 
creasing a child's chances for further antisocial behavior if he or 
she is illegally placed in a county jail. 

Senator Specter. You are talking about two things. You are talk- 
ing about not confining status children. 

Mr. Monks. Yes. 

15 
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Senator Spkctkr. And not mixing juveniles charged with crimes^ 
with adults charged with crimes? 

Mr. Mones. Right. Both incarcerating status offenders in secure 
facilities and incarcerating adults with juveniles will guarantee ;the 
kids to become worse. If you want to create more problems, and 
more antisocial behavior, allow children to be incarcerated with 
the adults. 

Senator Specter. Do you have any more specifics of status chil- 
dren who have been confined, who Have had specific problems? 

Mr. Mones. Yes, I have another case of a young boy who did not 
get along with his father. Withbut ever having committing an of- 
fense, he was placed in a secure facility. After his incarceration, he. 
developed problems in the facility. He believed he should not have 
been locked up, and, therefore, did not get along well at the facili- 
ty. He ran away from the facility and he was picked up by police 
officers for running away. Subsequently, he was locked up in a 
county jail for running away from a facility. All of his problems 
became expotentially compounded because he was originally placed 
in a facility as opposed .to being given community treatment. 

I have one other example which I believe Mrs. Flanigan can 
better explain. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mones follows:] ' 
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Prepared Statement of Paul Mones 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee: , 
I would like to thank you for inviting me here today to\testify 
on the very important issues of the incarceration of status children 
in secure facilities as well as incarceration of juvenile offenders in 
county jails. 

My name is Paul Mones, and I am the Director of Juvenile Advocates, 
¥nc, located in Morgantown, West Virginia. Juvenile Advocates has 
been operating since the Spring of 1980. It is a Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act sponsored statewide advocacy program 
working on behalf of incarcerated children throughout the State of 
West Virginia. Juvenile Advocates represents children who are locked 
in- county jails, correctional centers and pretrial detention centers. 
Over the last three and one-half years I have represented over 400 
children. Approximately 20% of the children I have represented were 
status children. The remainder were children who committed crimes 
which would be acts if committeJ by adults. The majority of children 
in this latter category committed property offenses such as breaking 
and entering, shoplifting and destruction of property. 

It is clear that those children who are so-called "status 
offenders" have not committed any offense against society. Their only 
"offense" is that they are emotionally disturbed, victims of child 
abuse and neglect or addicted to alcohol or drugs. The vast majority 
of these "status" children are reacting to a dysfunctional fami^ 
environment or a dysfunctional school environment. Jhouqh delinquent 
children commit acts which would be crimes if committed by adults, ths 
majority. of delinquent children become initiated into the Juvenile 
justice system as "status" children. In numerous instances the core 
problems of a delinquent child are status in nature. In essence, 
what the juvenile justice system does is turn these children who are 
victims into accused individuals. The juvenile justice system takes 
a child with a learning disability or a child who is physically 
abused in his or her home and instead of treating the child in a manner 
consistent with a society that is solicitous of the welfare of its 
children, in many cases the system further brutalizes the child by 
incarcerating the child. 
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The detrimental effect of jailing on chilcfcen^ is well-known 
to this Committee. Furthermore, the effects of pEcing status children 
along with delinquent children in secure facilities 1b also well-known 
to this Committee. Suffice it to say, by placing l a status child in 
a secure facility alpng/with delinquent children almost certainly 
guarantees the status gild's chances of committing future delinquent 
acts. Cfcildren placed in secure facilities along with delinquent child- 
ren .and delinquent children placed in county jails along with adult 
offenders, survive by learning the tricks-of-the-trade and develqping a 
tough exteftor. Other children survive, and surVive is probably not 
the appropriate description, by becoming totally unconcerned about 
their entire existence. They in effect become the walking dead. 

While the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act went * 
« long way to closing many county jails and releasing numerous children 
from illegal detection, the problem still' persists . In many states, 
the only reason that children have been released from secure detention 
is that there have been advocates, such as our agency, who have worked 
on their behalf. \ 

i In 1980, when Juvenile Advocates first started its operation, 
there were approximatelyXeOO children jailed annually in West Virginia 
County Jails. Approximately 20% of this number were status offenders, 
in 1982, approximated 85 were illegally detained in County Jaifs 
throughout the State hi WestWglnl* and approximately 30% of this 
number were status offenders. In correctional centers in 1980, th*re 
were approximately 300 juveniles of which 15% were'status offenders, 
in 1982 the numbers in correctional facilities were approximately 
120 juveniles. Of this number approximately 5% were status-type offenders 

Nationwide the number of status offenders incarcerated in 
county jails has decreased yet the problem still remains. The question 
must be asked then why *je these children illegally incarcerated. The 
answer lies in several ateas. Firstly, many children are-illegally 
incarcerated because thi off icials in charge believe that secure 
incarceration has a collshower affect on a juvenile. That is, that 
they will be able to ^e the child enough to make the child change 
his or her behavior. Aether tM,on ^ incarCe " ti0n iS 

it is easier to incarcerate a child in a secure facility, either a 
status child or a deliguent child than it is to place the child in 
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a theraputic alternative. The majority of polixre officers are inexperienced 
in handling juvenile matters. The majority of of f icials Jrtlc\run the 
county "jails are also inexperienced in handling juveniler*iatters . 
It is r also interesting to note that the- fact that the National Sheriffs' 
Association as well as the National Association of bounty Officials, 
have, both come out against the jailing of children in county jails. 

I would like now-to give the Committee several examples of 
children who I have represented* who have been illegally incarcerated. 

In 'one case I represented a ten ye*ar old boy who had been 
incarcerated in a diagnostic center of a correctional center for youth. 
This ten year old's Only offense was Chat he did not listen to his 
parents. The judge inortler to teach^the boy a lesson* sent £im to a 
correctional center handcuffed and l'eg-shackled to a seventeen year * 
old who^^as convicted of robbery. > When I found this young man at 
the correctional center, he was sitting shivering irt a corner of the 
room. The boy was practically nqfi^verbal. Fortunately he was released 
several days later. In another case I represented another young maji 
whose only offense was that he did not get 'along with his father. 



HkS so-called therapeutic disposition was to be sent to a secure 
facility. Once in the facility, the ^oung man deve^op^a what is a 
very common problem. He ^id not follow the strict ruifes of the facility, 
and thereby was put into restrictive isolation. The boy believing that 
he did not^-dtf anything wrong started fighting with one of the" ✓ 

a 

staff^ members and was then placed in the county jail for assault. 

In this particular instance the young man started out as a status 

child and through a series of illegal incarcerations he ended up a 

criminal offender. Ill,, another instance I represented a young girl 

who had been placed, in a foster home because heJ parents abused her. 

She ran away from the State of Wes^t Virginia to the State of North 

CaroAina-r— Shfi^was picked up at a truck stop while she was in a cab 

of a truck. The police officer arrested the young girl and placed 

her in the county jail where she remained for ten days. The truck 

driver was not charged with any offense. It might be noted here that 
\ ♦ 

a significant number of status children cross state lines when they 

\ 

run away. A child can.be protected in one state from secure incarcer- , « 
ation as a status offender, however, the child can be incarcerated » 
in another state which does not have auch protections. * - 
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In another case I interviewed a young girl who had been 
sexually assaulted by her father. In response to this sexual assault 
she ran away from home. She was then apprehended by the police and 
returned to her home. Her father again sexually assaulted her, she 
ran-away-^m home again. When she was apprehended again by the. police 
she was placed in a secure facility. This is a typical example of 
children who are victims of abuse at home yet are turned to accused 
criminals when they take appropriate action in reaction to theic home 

environment. - 

f \ 

' The final example is perhaps the most tragic one I have seen 
in the last three and one-half years, and perhaps one of the most 
tragic ones which this Committee will hear today. A young boy in 
. Parkersburg, West Virginia 1 was having problems with listening to his 
mother and going to school. The mother seeking assistance in the courts, 
filed an incorrigibility petition against her son.N^er only desire 
was to get control of her son in order to place him in a therapeutic 
facility. The young man had never committed a r <Jriminal offense nor 
was he charged with a crimiAl offense in his entire life. The judge 
thought that to gain control over the young boy he would place him 
in a county jail. The young boy was placed in the county jail for not 
going to school. Along with him in the cell were adults accused of 
armed robbery, rape and malicious wounding. Six weeks after the boy 
was in the county jaillcell he was murdered by an adult inmate. The 
adult inmate allegedly -thought that this boy had informed on him t<r 
jail officials about the use of controled substances. Unfortunately 
' the only way the judge in this case got control of this young boy wa. 
by killing him. The mother of this young boy trusted the judicial 
system with her son and the system killed her son. 

The children of our nation are in need of national legislation 
to protect them from the abuses of 'illegal incarceration in county 
jails and secured detention facilities. Local officials on both the 
county and state level have demonstrated their inability to effectively 
protect the interests of the children whose protection they are charged 
with. At the present time hundreds of thousands of children are still 
illegally incarcerated in county jails and secure detention* facilities. 
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We need legislationfsuch as, that proposed by Senator Spector which 
would absolutely prohibit the incarceration of status children ih 
secure facilities as well as prohibit the detention of the deliquent 
offenders in county jails. In allowing the brutalization of our children 
in county jails and secure facilities, we are destroying our prime 
national resource. * 

\ Thank you very much for this ' opportunity to appear before this 4 
Committee today. » ^ 

Senator Specter. Well, let us turn to Mrs. Flanigan at this time. 
Mrs. Flanigan, we very much appreciate your coming here. Can 
you^lbus about your sWi, Jeff? v» — 



STATEMENT OF LOIS FLANIGAN 

Mrs. Flanigan. My son was real small, very kind, generous, pas- 
sive, and very energetic. He begaii having problems after the death 
of my father, who was the male figure in his life. His problems 
were school truancy, marihuana, and alcohol. abuse. 

Senator Specter. How old was he at that time? 

Mrs. Flanigan. Fourteen. / 

Senator Specter. And what happened? / 

Mrs. Flanigan. We went to several counselors, I also tried to get 
him to go to a drug treatment program, which he would not, be- 
cause he did not think he had a problem. So I went through the 
court system, for intervention, to get him to a treatment program 
in Ohio. After that I more or less lost control, because the court 
system took over. - ' 

He did go to the drug, treatment program, on a court order, at 
my expense, and that was really all I wanted. 

Senator Specter. What offenses, if any, had your son committed 
prior to being held in the county jail? 

Mrs. Flanigan. None. 

Senator Speqter. What were the treatment alternatives offered 
to you by the probation department? 

Mrs. Flanigan. None. The only treatment he ever received was 
what I paid for myself. The other alternatives that they had were 
group homes, (^detention. 

Senator Specter. What happened to your son while he was in 
jail? i 

Mrs. Flanigan. In September 1982, when school started, he 
began skipping school. The judge told him that if he was going to 
skip school he would be placed in jail, made to go to school from 
there. He was picked up by his probation officer and placed ih jail. 
He was in the correctional center for approximately 5 weeks, on a 
school release program. He was among armed robbers, arsonists, 
burglars, In fact most of the people there were felons., 

I was told that he would be in with misdemeanors, people who 
had written bad checks, had not made support payments, et cetera. 



I Senator Specter. What "assurances did the judge and the proba- 
tion officer give you as to Jeffs physical well-being while he was in 

jail? * * . , i 

Mrs. Flanigan. They told me; that he would be in a safe place, 

with misdemeanors, using it more as & scare tactic. 

Senator Specter. Essentially your son was a truant at that time? 

Mrs. Flanigan. I beg your pardon? 
f Senator Specter. Your son was a truant? 

Mrs. Flanigan. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Had he been convicted of any offenses? 
Mrs. Flanigan. No. : : 

Senator Specter. Well, what happened to him in jail, Mrs. Mam- 
gan? * ' . 

Mrs(. Flanigan. On November 4, you mean, when he was killed? 
Senator Specter. Yes. - 

Mrs. Flanigan. He was sitting on the floor, talking to an older 
man. He had been harassed by a couple of men that were in the 
same cellblock he was in, for about 4 or 5 days. He had been hang- 
ing'around this older man, and he was sitting on the floor talking 
to, him. A man that was in there for armed robbery, and two break- 
ing and enterings, thought that Jeff had ratted on him, because 
this man was supposed to'get drugs, and they were intercepted He 
went up to Jeff, and was calling him a rat,>nd begin kicking him 
which ultimately caused his death. . * * 

Senator Specter. Was that man prosecuted for murder? 

Mrs. Flanigan. For voluntary manslaughter. 

[Witness crying.] 

Senator Specter. And your son was just there on truancy 
charges? 

Mrs. Flanigan. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Specter. Were there r any rehabilitative or educational 
services in that institution?- 

Mrs. Flanigan. No, sir. ft 

Senator Specter. D;d you make any effort to get him out ot that 
institution? - * 

Mrs. Flanigan. No, I did not. ■ / 

Senator Specter. Why not? . ' 

Mrs. Flanigan. OK. When I went to the judge for help r he as- 
sured me all along that he was trying to help Jeff, and I guess I 
£ut all my faith in that system. He was the juvenile judge. He kept 
giving me assurances that he was doing what was best for Jeff. Its 
like you have a child that. is sick, and you take him to the doctor, 
who prescribes a medicine you go home and you do not give it, they 
are not any better 

Senator Specter. How long was he in jail altogether, before he 
was kicked to (Jeath, as you described it? 

Mrs. Flanigan. Five weeks. 

Senator Specter. Why was he kept in jail so long, for simply tru-, 
ancy? 

Mrs. Flaniga^. He was put in there for school truancy, and then 
he was supposed to he on a school release program.- After about 3 
weeks he started to /skip school again. He was supposed to be re- 
leased the next day, after he was assaulted. 
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I went to the judge, with two out of State programs, one was in 
.Connecticut, and the "other in North Carolina. The Nprth Carolina 
program was jny recommendation on what I wanted to have done, 
but there was not going to be a hearing until November 5. 

Senator Specter. Well, it certainly is a tragic situation with your 
son, Mrs. Flamgan. The staff has presented to me a picture of him. 
He looks like a fine young man, and you certainly have my sympa- 
thy. ' g 

It is an intolerable situation, obviously. Have you taken any 
action, following the de&th of your son? 

Mrs/FLANIGAN. Well, Paul Mones has helped me, and Loren 
Young with the Juvenile Justice Committee. I am just trying to 
bring it out in the open. I do not want it to happen again. I do not 
want someone else to have to go through what my son did, or what 
I have gone through. 

[Additional rrtaterial submitted by Mrs. Flanigan:] 
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<S , Ms. Lois H. Flanigan 

3307 Vair Avenue 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 26101 
February 15, 1983 



'Mr. David Faber. 
U.S. District Attorney 
P0 Box 2323 

Charleston, W. Va.- 25322 
Dear Mr. Faber: 

I am makinq this urgent plea to you with my sincerest hope that you will 
a se an nbiasefl investigation to happen regarding t*e death of my son 
who wa as aul ed at the Wood County Correctional Center on November 4 
and died as a result of this assault on November 6 at the St. Joseph s . 
Hospital in Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

At this point, from the investigations concluded, the discrepancies are 
too many cover-ftps are happening in each department or agency involved. 

have no "Mce that justice will prevail Resulting from "consistencies 
reported from the Prosecuting Attorney's office cover up attempts of the 
She-riff's Department by Chief Deputy Barrows and Sheriff Lee .Bechtol*. 

m/pauI Monp/ Juvenile Advocate Attorney;, Korgantown, W. Va. , suggested ■ 
vou cou d be effe tive in instituting an fIb.I. probe into the inconsistencies. 
You sir e hope. My son cannot be brought back, but justice cy 

preva^which Z turn can. prevent recurrences of gross negligence and poltfical 
cover-up. 4 ■ • 

I have enclosed my analysis of the situation surrounding t& events of my 
o n -Press releases combined withjndividual personal responses. 

So not have all the press releases because I^ave then, to Nr. Nones along 

II h a t psy repor? but would be'able to obtain them from him very quickly. 
I Save also enclosed a' letter my son had written on tHte day before he was 
asfaulted He planned on givmg this -letter to.Judge Gustke on November 5. 

ijLrge you to give this request your utmost consideration 4s\ the murder trial 
4 to begin on February 22, V >, 

lease feeVfree to contact me anytime at work (424-5610) or home (428-4629). 
bur response would be most comforting. 

^ Si ncerely,, 

^Ms. Lois Flanigan 
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I started seeing Deborah' Cowan , Family Therapist, in late April 1981 
regarding problems wi th Jeff. Jeff had been having problems at school 
(suth as skippingM.nd smoking marijuana). C 

I had made, an appointment for Jeff at St . Anthony ' slfosipUal (Tal bott ; Hal 1 ) 
for the problems he was having. This was a five week program dealing with 
drug and alcohol abuse. When it came time, for his appointment he would not 

+qo. At this point I. talked with Beth Pyles at the Prosecuting Attorney's 
Office and explained how I wanted to get tfelp for him, yet he felt he did 
not need it. She told me that I could go through the Cc*irt System and the 
Judge would order treatment for him which I felt v/as the only alternative to 

^et his life changed around. 

8/13/81 - Court ordered Jeff to go to Talbott Hall for the adol^cent, 
'by Judge Gustke. * 
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Approx. 9/7/81 - Jeff requested to leave Talbott Hall one* week befort 
completion of the program because he had not followed the rules of tht 
program. The treatment program at Talbott was really more of^ voluntary 
type program and they had very strict rules to adhere to because they were 
suppose to be there on their own. ^ I called Judge Gustke $t his home and 
& told him I was going to Columbus to get Jeff and was instructed b|Q him 
to take him to the juvenile Detention Center until we had,.a hearing. 

Approx, 9/9/81 - Hearing with Judge Gustke., Jeff was orderd't-a go to Salem 
for a 30 day evaluation because he did not complete the prograitfaL Talbott. 
(These evaluations use to be performed at^runeytow..n- but, are now dohe at Salem). 
At this time"! wanted to have my own evaluation done without Jeff goMng to . 
Salem but was informed that he would be^ln a safe place and It would 'be a very 
professional evaluation. 

Approx. 10/6/81 - Jeff returned from Salem and was placed back at the Juvenile 
Detention Center. After a few days he was released because of good behavior 
and placed on home detention. ^ r'J 

At this time Jeff^start^d attending Parkersburg High School as an eleventh 
grader. 1 was £ftle 4 to get him In this late In the year because of., the fact 
that he had been at Talbott and Salem when school started. ■■ 



Approx. 12/1/81 - Dispositional Hearing with Judge Gustke. At.bils hearing 

Jeff was placed on probation because of good behavior. He was given a contract 

by Linda Durtn, his probation officer, which stated all the rules' he had to 
follow. 4m 



During the rest of the school yean in 1981 Jeff did fairly we.ll regarding 
'the rules. He was to attend school , attend AA meetings once,. a /Week, be 1n 
by certain hours and check In with his probation officer once* a week, I had 
f\o serious problems with him all winter and because of his good behavior and 
attitude he was allowed to v do things over the winter that he* really enjoys. Ht 
went snow skiing 4 or 5 times' and I allowed him to miss a couple tJf days of school 
to go on one ski trip. Jeff did skip some classes during the school year at which 
time I always grounded him but It seemed like everytlme he would have a slip up 
' of any sort his probation officer was always rjMdy to threaten;h1m with 0ay1$ 
or Jfruneytown. *f 



Jeff saw Debbie Cowan (family therapist) once a week ill during the wfnttr 
' of 1981 and summer of 1982. Jeff wa,s ordered by the Court to see * therapist 

weekly but Debbie Cowanfelt she never got any assistance or cooperation 
, from Linda Ounn (JPO). ' ■ ' 

Jeff did real well over the summer. Although I know that he was Involved 
somewhat with alcohol and marijuana , there was no comparison 1n his attitude, 
and behavior as before he went for treatment. For the most part, he continued 
tQ go by the rules and did real well until school started. 

When school started in September, he started skipping classed after approx. 
two weeks of school. f \ 

Lindajfcfnn (JPO) took him to Court for skipping these Classes and he was * 
told*oy Judge Gustke that he woulcl have to attend his classes or be put 1n 
jail and made to go to school from the jail. 

Around 9/22/82 - Linda Dunn, picked Jeff .up at school and /took him to the . 't 

Correctional Center where she placed him for skipping school. A hearing was 

held (which they told me I did not need to be present) to determine if Jeff 

should be held 1n the jail and given a school release. I was never called or . , 

informed of anything except that they would keep Jeff In Jail and he would go ,V* 

to school from there and that there would be another hearing on November 5. 

I called C-inda Dunn to ask her what I needed to take to Jeff (school clothes", etc.) 

she informed me at that ^time to.'call his lawyer. I then called Ernie Douglass 

(Jeff's lawyer)" and a$ked him the' same questions to which he replied "Why did 

she have you call me"? 

9/24/82 - Debbie Cowan* v>*ited Jeff in jail. At this time he informed hir ■ 
he wanted to request ariotKy probation officer because he felt that Linda wis 
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. never looking out for him did not care about him, only wanted to punish him 
and never had any kind of .treatment in mind, for him 

10/2/82 - Debbie Cowan aga in. vi si ted Jeff in jail. (Had a real good session) 

10/4/82 - Jeff had another heading and v/as found guilty of violation of a court 
order (which v/as' for sk i ppi ng [school ) . Case v/i 1 1 be disposed of on 11/5. He ' 
► was still to stay in jail and «jo to school from there. 

10/7/83 - Debbie Cowan visited Jeff. (Again had a real good session). 
Each time Debbie visited Jeff he told her he did not thinV he v/as being 
treated fairly by the court- system. 

10/16/82 - Debbie Cowan visited Jeff In jail. At this time he was high'. 
Debbie was upset by his being high andUalkedito one of the deputies regarding 
this. He told her he did not know It and that s^e must really be trained to 
spot that. ., Debbie did not know whether Jeff got it in there or came from 
school 'that way. because he kept stating to her that she was going to get 
'everyone in trouble : In tfcere. 

Approx. 10/20/82 -'Jeff was taken off the school release program because he \ 
was starting to'skip classes again. I was never Informed oOhis until I found 
out for myself./ Also I do not think that Jef f**Tawyer or probation officer vi si ted 
him one time the entire time he was placed In the J a ^« He called me 3 to 4 times 
a day and kept telling me they had left him there and were not even checking on 
him. He also told me his lawyer* never returned his calls. 

When 1 saw that Jeff was not going to finish school and would perhaps 
revert back to the problems he* once had, I started searching for a good 
long. term program for him. Debbie Cowan and $ found about three that we 
were really Interested 1n and each One of them had room for him. In their 
program. 1 finally decided on the Be Center in Ashvllle, NC which was 
approx. $1800/MontV I .was going to use the- money I had saved for his 
college to put him through this program. The program sounded good because 
1t was not a punishment type program but rather one of love and discipline 
and also had many outside activities such as mountain climbing, a pet farm, etc. 
It had so many positive aspects and up to this point It seemed "like Jeff 
hab been gl.ven so much negatlsm by his JP0. > . * 

Oh 10/29/32 DebtJW' Cowan visited Jeff in the jail and^discuss.ed the programs 
with him and he/Jas.very excited about them, He had wanted to, go to- the one 
in Nort^Carol inivOr Connecticut and seemed real anxious to go. He also hoped 
that 1499 did /rejal good' In t\e program that he could finish it before the year 
v/as up. ' ' \ 

Jeff called rr.e ey,ery day while he was in the Correctional- Center. In fact he ■ 
often wanted to complain to me about 'the. situation there but 1- would .not giVe 
him a c ha rice because Judge Gustke and Linda Dunn both told him be would have 
to pay 'Tils consequences and that I should not baby him or try to ball him^out. 
Therefore most of'our conversations deilt with his dog, his being released, etc. 

1 have a letter ;that he had written to Judge Gustke. He wrote it on November 3 
>nd v/as going to'give it to him. on November 5. I feel that it is, truly the way 
that he./elt and it is a very worthwhile letter.^" • • . . 

' v ■ 

1 copied all three of the programs that . I was interested in for Jeff and took 
them to Judge Gustke one.day on\ny lunch hour. I talked with Mm for a few 
minutes and told him 1 would appreciate it if he would go alongwlth Debbie Cowan 
and my reconimendat ion to send Jeff to the Be Center with me .paying for it. He . 
asked 1f 1 had discussed this w^th Linda Dunn and I 'Jiad not because I 'had had 
no contact with her since Jeff was'placed In the jail. He told me he would go . 
over it with tier and felt that they would go with my recommendation. He wished 
more parents were_like me, which made his job easier,, f tc . 

On November 4, Jeff called me several times during the day. Wanting me to 
bring dress clothes down to him to wear to See Judge Gustke the next day. Was 
really looking forward to ^joing to the be Center, but wanted to stay howe a couple 
of days with his dog before he went. 
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I was called from the Correctional Center that evening at approximately 6:30 PM 

and told that Jeff had passed out and that they were taking him to the Camden 

Clark Hospital If I wanted to meet them there. They acted like 1t had just 

■happened and that they did not know what had happened. When I arrived at the 

hospital I was told by Dr. Reyes (?) that they did not know what was wrong wltfc 

Jeff, that he was unconscious and that his.life was In danger. I was In a state 

of*shock and the next few. days are very blurry 1n my mind but I called Judge Gustke 

fro» the hospital and told him Jeff was there and how bad he was. He told me he 

would cell the Correctional Center and find out what had happened. I then called 

Debbie Cowen at work and told her they were taking Jeff to St. Joseph's Hospital 

for a Cut Scon, D, Cuwdii called J. GuUkc and he iold hu* that Jc if had 

been hit or kicked. Debbie could not locate me to get this information 

to me but she left a message In the Emergency Room with a nurse that Jeff 

had been hit or kicked. Somehow this message never got passed on because 

Dr. Loar at the St.. Jo'Hospital said that Jeff had an anurlsm (?) and that 

he was positive that Jeff had not been Involved In any "foul play". 

Dr. Loar talked with us after the cat scan and told us that what had happened 

to Jeff could have happened anywhere and that he probably had this anurlsm, 

since birth. He again insisted that this could not have been caused by a • 

blow or kick to the head. He also stated that JeTT' could not have received 

that much damage from a hit or a kick. Dr. Loar stated that Jeff only had 

a few hours to live as there was no brain activity and that he was being 

kept alive only by artificial means. I wanted to have him airlifted to somewhere 

else Dr. Loar said "You cannot airlift a dead person". That night J. Gutske 

came to the Hospital and stayed until around 12:00 PM. . Deputies were also staying 

there and I did not know why. 

November 5 - Friday 

Bob Parks (an inmate from the Correctional Center) called me on the phone 
in the Intensive Care Waiting Room* early Friday morning. He was whispering 
and told me that he was an Inmate and that he saw Sheppard brothers attack 
Jeff. He told me to please believe him and that he was calling for the Hospital 
Chaplain to come see me and also to see Jeff and pray for him. He told me 
Jeff was a real good kid down there and did not cause trouble for anyone. 
Within a few minutes the Hospital Chaplain, came to see me and told me he had 
received the call from B. Parks. .The Chaplain and I went in to see Jeff and 
he prayed for him. B. Parks called my sister twice that same day and told 
her the'same story. I was told to discount any calls because they were just 
prank-calls. That same day Linda Dunn came to the Hospital.. She only talked 
for a few minutes and when I, told her of the phone call from B„Pa&jjrs, she told 
me not to believe anyone * there because they were all in trouble and they 
would say anything they could to get trouble started down there. J. Gutske 
came that night and stayed at the hospital until approx. 2:30 PM. Dr. Loar 
still insisted that there was no foul play and got Irritated when my family 
suggested that they though^ there was. 

/ fc • ' 

November 6 - Saturday 

Dr.' Loar came in the Intensive Care Waiting Room and wanted permission to 
take Jeff off'the life supporting equipment. He said there was no brain 
activity and ttiat he was only living because of the machine that' was breathing 
for him. After meeting with my ministers this was decided. Jeff died at 
approximately 11:00 AM. I was told he would be sent to Charleston for an 
autopsy - but Dr. Loar still insisted that there was no "foul play". 



November 7 !- Sunday Evening ' - 

J. Gutske spoke with my sister and told her there was evidence of foul play 
that Jeff had been either hit or kicked. At this time my sister net with 
some other members in my family and they decided not to tell me this until 
after the funeral. My sister and brother-in-law did not think that I would 
be able to handle this Information at this time, (but I^already felt it in 
my own ml nd) . 

We received more phone calls regarding the Sheppard brothers. 
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November 8 Received several phone calls from anonymous people regarding 
Bob Sheppard. 

f.'ovember 9 - Funeral - 2:30 PM . 

After the funeral my ministers told me that Jeff had been hit or kicked 
ulid that my family did not want mother or myself to know it until after 
the funera 1 ', 

At 8:00 P.M. J. Gustke.V Bechtold, Barrows, 0. Cowan, the minister 
and my family met. L . Bechtold told us he had almost finished his 
investigation and thafJeff had been hit or kicked (only one time). 
He said he had two witnesses and neither were very reliable. One was 
Bob Parks and the other was someone named Oennis. Jeff was supposedly 
sitting on the floor facing Dennis and talking with him when Bob Sheppard 
either hit or kicked him and was calling him a rat. The guard saw 
Bob Sheppard standing over Jeff's body and Frank Sheppard was nearby. 
I was so upset and still in a state of shock that I could not even think 
clearly to ask L . Bechtold any intelligent questions. I did ask why 
Bob Sheppard was in the same section with Jeff and he said because he 
was a "Model Prisoner". I asked if he had had any involvement with drugs 
and Bechtold told me that he was not aware of any. (I later learned that 
he was wanted for armed robbery at the Medicine Shop for drugs and money). 
I asked why he was in with Jeff when he had committed a felony and Bechtold 
said because he was not convicted yet. Bechtold said 1t would not help to 
talk'with F. Sheppard because a brother couldn'f/wouldn' t speak out against 
another brother. 

Bechtold said none of us should talk to anyone about this incident because 
it would hurt the case. There was a big ordeal about whether I could say 
anything because Jeff was a juvenile and someone might bring suit against me. 
D Cowan asked if they were going to separate B. Sheppard frOm everyone else 
so that he could not talk or threaten anyone that might have seen this incident 
and Bechtold told her they would try but really they couldn't and Sheppard 
would probably file suit if they did. At one point, Bechtold said that 
B. Sheppard was real smart and was a paralegal. When I asked 1f he knew 
karate he replied "no he is too dumb". Bechtold and Barrqws said they had 
a real v.eak case because of the witnesses not being reliable. Bechtold also 
ma^e the statement that he knew who I was but did not realize that Jeff was 
my son ond had he hzv* known he would have paid particular attention to 

Jeff. 

November 10 thru November 14 - Phong rang constantly. Pres* reporters wanting 
a story - wanting to know why Jeff was in there when there were no criminal 
charges We also had all kinds of phone calls telling us to have an outside 
investigation, bring in the FBI , what terrible things happen at the Correctional 
Center and that they were trying to cover something up. 

Have had no contact with J.Gutske since Funeral. Was never contaoted by 
L. Bechtold until finally my brother-in-law called him around November 23 
and told him we would l.ike him to come back to our home to answer some 
additional questions. 

r:ove~.ber 26 - Lee Bechtold and Deputy Barrows came to the house and talked 
with my family and me. Lee Bechtold said their Investigation was complete 
and that Lauren Young of the Juvenile Justice Committee was satisfied with 
lii's investigation. He mentioned that she would like an outside investigation 
done too and he assured her that he would have one done. He told us that 
Larry Gibson of the Parkersburg Police was doing this outside investigation. 
i asked him if I could speak with Lauren Young and he said he would contact - 
her and arrange it. After not hearing from her for several days 1 contacted 
her myself. She was real surprised and pleased to hear from me because when 
she was in Parkersburg £o see Lee Bechtold and mentioned that she would like 
to talk with me he told.'her it was not a good idea because 1 was so upset, etc. 
that my family preferred if I was not bothered by anyone. We talked on the 
phone for about an hour and she was very upset about the Inconsistencies and 
discrepancies regarding the outside Investigation. .We made plans to meet In 
Ripley, W. Va. on December 2 at 1:30 PM. 

November 30 - Lee Bechtold called my brother-in-law (Bernard Stutler) In the 
morning to say that the newspapers were not correct and were getting in the way 
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of his outside investigation. He called again that afternoon to tell him he 
had completed his outside investigation and v/ould come over on December 2 in 
the evening to give us results of outside investigation. 

December 2 - Lee Bechtold called my brother-in-law to tell him he would not 
be over to discuss investigation because the press had put a wringer in everything 
he tried to do. At this' point in time it was not true that Larry Gibson was 
dqing an investigation and the only outside investigation he had was with a 
couple of deputies from surrounding jails coming to see him for 2-3 hours and 
telling him that his investigation looked okay to them. 

9:30 - 11:30 AM - My sister {Carolyn Geibel) and I met with Harry Dietzler, 
Prosecuting Attorney. He gave the impression that he could care less about 
justice but only making Harry look good. He said he was satisfied with the 
Sheriff's investigation but thought the most he could get Bob Sheppard on was 
involuntary manslaughter. He talked about not having good witnesses because 
they were not that reliable. Said Judged Gustke was "worst judge in state" 
- "Hates" Bechtold. Made statement - "bechtold is not wrapped too tight". 
Said he was more afraid of Bechtold than people he had sent up for murder. Told 
me it was an unfortuante incident but I should get on with my life now, (as 
though he was talking about something' as minor as a traffic violation). Also 
told me that Lauren Young's investigation Into this would not amount to anything 
h<*cause that committee did not have much money or clout to work with. 

1:30 - 5:30 PM -- Met Lauren Young of the Juvenile Justice Committee In Shoney's 
at Ripley. She was very upset with the lies, cover-up, Inconsistencies,, etc. 
Thinks I should come out with my story. Very upset because Jeff was confined 
at the Correctional Center for skipping school. Wants a thorough Investigation 
but does not know If one will be done. 

Regarding Lee Bechtold investigation: 

(1) Said it was complete when o/e had not even been started, (re. outside 
investigation) He had his\)wn Investigation complete the same evening 
Jeff was assaulted. * 

(2) Told us It was Larry Gibson of the Parkersburg Police {when this was . 
not true). 

(3) Newspapers said 1,t was deputies (friends of histf from other jails 
and that It lasted 2-3 hours. 

(4) l^r ry hi* L .:1m •■•! I. ni.n Yi .j i..nl^:.ito i.jlicc • .;..o in to »!o the 

outside investigation. 

Talked with Loren Young several times during week of December 6. She 
keeps saying Jeff should not have been In jail for status offense and 
wants me to make some kind of statement or Sjtory tel'ling why he was 
actually there. She is very upset about the whole judicial part of 
this too - wonders what would have happen to Jeff if I had not had the 
Be Center picked out for him. . WondeYs what J: Gustke and L.Dunn would 
have planned for him. | • 

December 7 - 

Met with Corporal DeBoard from State Police. He basically told me same 
information that H. Dietzler did. {how they all hate each other). Did 
tell me that Bob 'Sheppard was not a'model prisoner" and that he had a big 
thick book on all the things he had done and that he was a troublemaker. 
CoK DeBoard did tell me that B.' Sheppard did have visitors that day 
(Nov. 4) and they they were trying to sneak drugs In to him through 
seme type of a deodorant container." The Guard Intercepted his drugs and 
probably B, Sheppard thought Jeff had told on him. Sheppard was supposedly 
kicking Jeff and calling film a "rat" and Jeff was saying "I wouldn't rat on 
you M . They also told me that I could not believe Bechtold because Sheppard. 
had drugs brought 1n tA him on several occasions. The State Police told me 
they would get back to me after they finished their. Investigation (or If 
anything new came up) but so far I have not heard from them 
either. I was told froma very' rel iabl e source that the. State Police 
did not want to get involved with Bechtold. 
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As of this date, (December 16) I have heard from no one except the press 
and L. Young and many many outside phone calls saying that something has 
to be done and the truth needs to be told, Everyday I receive -a phone call 
from the Associated Press asking me to please make some kind of a statement 
'and let people know why Jeff was really being held at the Correctional Center. 
Everyone (myself included) feels like they are trying to cover something up, 
I am sure Bechtold and Gutske just' want it brushed under the rug and dropped. 
I feel that Bechtold does not want a very strong case against Sheppard because 
it is much better on his part to have had an involuntary nanslaughter happen 
at his jail rather than first degree murder, I don't feel like they are 
really looking for a motive or at some of the facts that are right there. 
Also, two deputies stated that they did not want B«£Sheppard put in Cell A 
because he was nothing but a troublemaker. 
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The questions I would like answered are: 

(1) Was Jeff confined there illegally? 

(2) What time did the 'incident occur? 

(3) Why waWt I called before 6:30 PM? 

(4) Why didVhe doctors say no "foul play" when Gustke and 
Bechtold knew that there was. 

(5) What time did ambulance go to Correctional Center? 

(6) Why was R. Sheppard in same cell with Jeff when he was 
up for a triple indictment (2 breaking and enterings and % 
1 armed robbery^)? 

(7) Two deputies stated that they did not want to move Sheppard 
1n Cell A - Why was he moved there? 

(8) Why was Jeff held for violation of a court order - when the 
court order was a treatment contract stating that he could not 
skip school. He was infact placed there for skipping school. 

(9) Why am I not suppose to talk or tell why Jeff was in there. 
I thought the law was to protect the living juvenile. Who 
is being protected here? It seems as though it is Gustke 
and Bechtold. / 

I received a call from Corporal DeBord from the State Police telling me 
that their investigation was complete and if I wanted to come out they 
would discuss it with me. On New Years Day 1983, my brother-in-law, mothe/ 
and I went to the State Police Headquarters. We talked with K. 0. Adkins, 
and Corporal DeBord, both of whom took part in this Investigation. We read 
the report and stodies 1t for approx. 3 1/2 hours and in this report there 
was evidence of rteglect on Chief Deputy Barrows part. It also showed a motive 
for Bob Sheppard murdering Jeff. Two witnesses stated that Bob Sheppard kicked 
Jeff several times and called him a rate and a punk. Jeff screamed and said 
that he d1d.,not rat on Bob Sheppard. When Jeff tried to get up Bob Sheppard 
kicked him in the head which ultimately led to his death. 

The State Police Report stated that Bob Sheppard's uncle (Max Dotson) had \ 
brought him drugs in a roll-on deodorant container that same day and that- — 
Chief Deputy Barrows intercepted them and sent a real container in to Bob Sheppard 
to see what his reaction was. Bob Sheppard thought that Jeff had told that 
he was getting drugs and that supposedly 1s why started kicking him. Also 
it was stated that Bob Sheppard had been mad at Jeff for several days because 
Jeff was leaving and he had asked Jeff to get drugs back into him and Jeff 
stated that he woiMd not because once he got out of that place he was making 
sure he did not get back 1n. , 

Also Bob Sheppard had written a speed letter to a deputy that day before he 
assaulted Jeff asking to be moved away from the rats before the inevitable * 
happened., 

v 4 
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After Harry Dietzler read the State Police Report he stated to the press that 
there was no new evidence In the outside Investigation. I do not know whether 
he knew I had read this report but when I called him on the phone and asked 
him why he made this statement he safd because there was no new evidence In the 
way that Jeff died. He said that he did die from a blow to the head. 

When I asked Harry Dietzler why Max Dotson (Sheppard's uncle) was not arrested 
for bringing In the drugs he replied by saying he wondered the same thing. He % 
also stated that there was a lot going on at the Correctional Center with 
Bechtold and Barrows but any lashing out he did at them would look like a pol 1 teal 
thing because he was a democract and Bechtold was a republican.* 

Harry Dietzler later came on the news and said he was having Bechtold do an 
investigation Into the drugs brought Into the jail by Max Dotson. So far there 
has been nothing mentioned of this again and probably never will be. 

This past Saturday (Feb. 12) K. 0. Adkins from theState Police Department called 
me. I am not sure what the nature of his call was because he just wanted to tell 
me that he had talked with the doctor who performed the autoposy anaVthat he was 
afraid that Bob Sheppard would only get Involuntary manslaughter because the 
autoposy showed that It was only one blow that killed him. I have had a couple 
of doctors read the autoposy and discuss their findings with me only because I 
did not want to read It myself, nor would I understand It. Both of these doctors 
sjid that although there were only superficial bruises or lacerations It still 
In their opinion was done by several blows or kicks. K. 0. -Adkins also told me 
that one of the witnesses (Darrel Dennis) had been calling the F.B.I, because 
he claims that he Is being threatened by a deputy for talklna. Mr. Adkins told 
me to discount this because this deputy was not like that. (Indicating that some 
of them were). 

Because of all the conflicting statements, stories, etc., it appears only 
the F.B.I, can Investigate thls^hole Issue. I have not been told the truth 
by anyone (except Lauren YoungJ'Trom the very beginning and will never be 
satisfied until the truth comes out and justice Is done. 

The trial is set for February 22, and although Bob Sheppard was arraigned on 
first degree murder charges, I have a feeling that unless Harry Dietzler really 
goes after this . in the manner that he should that Bob Sheppard will end up 
getting an involuntary manslaughter verdict. I do not know whether Dietzler 1 
will bring up the fact that drugs were brought In to Bob Sheppard and that 
Deputy Barrows Intercepted them, etc. because he may not want to bring up anything 
about the Correctional Center. 

I may be reading this all wrong but I have become very skeptical about all 
of it because of the lies I have been told. 
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Mrs. Lois H. Flanlgan 
3307 Va1r Avenue 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 26101 
June 30, 1983 



Ms. Ellen Greenberg ^ 
Office of Senator Arlen Specter 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Ellen: 

I have enclosed a receipt from the Holiday Inn for June 20 -which you requested. 
Also enclosed 1s a copy of the article that was In the USA Today Paper and 
a copy of an article which appearelTln the Parkersburg Sentinel. 

I have also enclosed a copy of my son's letter written to the Judge the day 
before he was murdered.* I would like to have this submitted as part of the 
record on the June 21 hearing. 

Another Item that should be submitted as a part of the record on the hearing 
are the feelings that my son had while Incarcerated. He felt no one cared for 
him - his lawyer visited him only once during the five weeks he was confined. 
In addition his lawyer never returned his phone calls. Also his probation 
officer only visited him once and would not give him any Idee, of how his 
dispositional hearing would be handled other than telling him he may receive 
further Incarceration. He was very frightened and could not understand why all 
this was happening to him for school truancy. He felt as though he was left In 
jail with no one caring for him and not really understanding why he was there. 
I constantly assured him that It was because we loved him so much and because 
he was so special that we all wanted him tp get his life turned around. I 
assured him that at his dispositional hearing I would see to It that he was sent 
to an out of state program (which he wanted to attend). 

Jeff was removed from a home which centered around a Christian environment and 
one which loved and wanted most of all to help him develop Into a mature and 
responsible young man. From this he was placed 1n an«env1ronment that certainly 
was not conducive to developing a juvenile. His emotional, mental, and physical 
welfare was under the direction of the court yet they failed to follow-up on any 
of these. 

Please keep me up to date on the status of the bill to provide for the 
deinstitutionalization of status youth . I am such a firm believer that this 
should come to pass and hope In some small way my testifying will help. I feel 
like I had so much to say and said so little. There are so many youth who are 
thrown Into the court system with little or no way of surviving and my heart aches 
for them. 

Ellen, thank you so much for the kindness you showed me while I was 1n Washington 
and please keep in touch. 



Sincerely, 




Lois Flanlgan 
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Dkatii Points Out Failings ok Juvenile Justice System 

One of the tragic results of the failure of the juvenile justice system in West Vir- 
ginia was the death of a young man in Wood County Jail. His name was Jeffrey 
Flanigan. . I 

He had committed no {rime qnd was never very disruptive. He should not nave 
been locked up. He following sequence is taken from a report by the Juvenile! Jus-, 
tice Committee. He was identified only as "J": ^j-^ 

In July 1981, a mother contacts the prosecuting attorney. Her 17-year-old son re* 
fuses to enter a drug rehabilitation program in Ohio. A few days later, a deputy 
enters her home, handcuffs the boy and takes him to court. .Circuit Judge Arthur 
Gustke orders him confined to a temporary foster home. 

He calls, in tears, asking to come home, He is allowed to return to get his dog. He 
takes the dog for n walk but goes home instead of returning to the shelter. The 
mother says she, never wanted her son arrested. 

His probation officer files a petition accusing him of violating a court, order. He is „ 
sent to»a foster home. He leaves the foster home and stays out overnight. A judge 
then ordered him placed in a secure detention facility. Eventually, he is ordered to 
attend a drug program in Ohio. 

He returns a week* beforte the program is pver. The judge locks him up again. He 
is ordered to the state Industrial School for poys at Pruntytown to take a diagnostic 
test administered by the Department of Corrections (and largely duplicating tests he 
already hps taken in Ohio). 

He is held by the Department of Corrections for more thaix three weeks after 
school starts. Consequently, he receives failing grades. The judge puts him on proba- 
tion but warns him he will be incarcerated if he violates the terms. 

Terms are strict. He'is forbidden to violate any law, to refrain from use of alcohol 
or drugs, to associate with anyone not approved by his probation officer, to marry, / 
drive a car or leave town witrTout permission, and to observe an 8 p,m. curfew on 
weekdays and a. 9:30 p.m. Curfew on weekends, 

He turns 18 not long after and violates the contract by staying out overnight. He 
is told that another violation would result in his being jailed. He also is ordered to 
; be home from school by 3:40 p.m. • 

• He gets along Well during the summer. His private counselor asks that the curfew 
; hours be modified because an 8 p.m. and a 9 p.m. time limit is difficult for an 18- 
year-old. The probation officer refuses. 

When school starts he gets into trouble by missing. He is taken before the court 
and the judge sa^s the probation officer could let him stay at home or jput him in 
jail, as the probation officer sees fit. The probation officer allows him to go home, 
but he then misses another day of school and the probation officer has him put in 
jail on a criminal charge of violating the judge's order. 

He is housed with adult inmates. For a time, he is allowed to attend school while 
a prisoner, but when he skips classes the judge revokes that right. . 

The boy's school record had been spotty. It was good until junior high school. His 
grandfather became seriously ill and he started missing school. In the eighth grade, 
he was discovered smoking marijuana and was suspended for the remainder of the 
school year (about four weeks). His mother tried to^ get him back in school saying"- 
that she worked and that he would be left unsupervised all day. Her pleas were un- 
successful. ' ' 

From the ninth grade onward, the boy went from public to Catholic to Christian 
schools. IA the 11th grade, he quit school to enter military service but after a month 
was discharged because he was so slight he did not meet weight requirements. His 
mother said his commanding officer told her that her son was "a little kid who 
needs to be in school." 

While he was in jail, his school attendance forbidden, the school system dropped 
him back to the 11th grade. He had missed more than 10 days and its rules forbid 
him from receiving any v credit. 

He was held in jail for six weeks. His hearing was scheduled for Nov. 5, 1982. All 
parties expected him, to be released. On Nov. 4, he was struck by anotheivinmate 
and died of a head injury. 

The investigation showed that the sheriff was incorrect when he claimed no vio- 
lent persons were being held in the same area of the iail. The sheriff also denied a 
finding by state police that the man who attacked "J* had written a "speed" letter 
to jailers saying he was afraid that he was going to something violent. 
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The «herifT a 1st? tfPnied that drugs were being smuggled into the jail or that drugs 
were involved in the incident tblit led to J's fatal injury. The sheriff agreed that the 
family had been requested notto discuss the case with reporters. 

The Juvenile Justice Committee report said that J had never been charged with a 
crime and had never committed one. "Incorrigibility" is not a crime. The term is a 
catchall for a stdfus offense— something that is an offense only if done by an under- 
age person— for which jailing is not allowed. The court order that he violated had 
no meaning since it put him on probation for a noncriminal act. 

The probation officer had two plans that would haye been presented to the judge 
at the hearing. One would have kept J in the community. The other was incarcer- 
ation. She never discussed either plan with the family. The youth's lawyer knew 
nothing of any plans and had, in fact, visited him only once, for 15 minutes, on the 
day he was fatally injured— the day before the hearing. 

According to the committee, a numbefapf things went wrong: J was jailed after a 
10-month probationary period in which he had done well. The state is allowed to 
• intervene on behalf of status (/fenders underline theory that it will provide protec- 
tive service. In J's case, state intervention resulted in his being killed. . 

The state had him put in jail for not attending school. Because he skipped some of 
the time that he was allowed to leave jail to go to ^school, the state terminated his 
education (restricting him solely to jail where he was able to obtain drugs). 

Further, the state, through Judge Gustke, "ordered" him to attend school even 
though his history revealed that he had eight changes in school placement in the 
final five years of his life. The committee said that ordering school attendance and 
expecting compliance ignores reality and the state's duty is to supply help, not 
orders. 

The committee also pointed out the school system's response to his not attending 
school was to forbid him to attend school. When he started a term late, because he 
was undergoing court-ordered testing, the school system did nothing to help him. 
Instead, it gave him failing grades for the period in which he was absent. 

When he was caught smoking marijuana in the eighth grade, even though he was 
not disruptive he was suspended. The" committee said that school attendance is a 
right guaranteed young people and that the school system's policy of punishing stu- 
dents by forbidding them to attend needs continued debate. 

The committee said that it costs about $60 a day to hold a person in secure deten- 
' tion and about $50 a day to hold young people in shelters. The diagnostic testing at 
' the Department of Corrections may have cost as much as $2,000. 'J's cost to the state 
was at least $5,000, probably more. The money could have brought a lot of services, 
including the exclusive time of a full-time child care worker for three months. 
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JUVENILES IN WEST VIRGINIA J^ILS 




Decreases In Juvenile 
Incarcerations, 1980 — 1982. 
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Senator Specter. Let us turn now to John, i| we may. 

John, I understand that you have spent theUast month at Cedar 
Knoll, a secure detention center for juveniles in Maryland. 

Would you be willing to tell us how you happened to be sent to 
that detention center for juveniles? 

STATEMENT OF* JOHN 

John. -Well, the circumstances— for circumstantial evidence. The 
judge said that he thought I looked too slick, and he brought up 
another charge. r , 

Senator Specter. How did/you happen to be before the judge? 

John. They say I took a lady's pbcketbook. 

Senator Specter. They said you took a lady's pocketbook? -j* 

Johjm. Yes. And the lady said she was not sure it was me. 

The lad^Said she really did not think it was me. Wh^n she was 
really gettingSsJook at me. Then the judge would not let me go, he 
said he think I a*n a little too slick, so he say he is going to send 
me^to Cedar Knoll. 

Senator Specter. So you had a hearing, for taking a lady's pock- 
etbook. She did not identify you, and the judge put you in the de- 
tention center, spying that you were a little too slick? 
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JOHN; YeS. C 

Senator Specter. Had you ever been arrdetecjjbefpre? ^ 
John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What was the charge on that occasion? 

John. Neglected child, runaway, marihuana. That is all. 

Senator Specter. Arrested qnce for the use of marihuana? 

John. Yes. - <> u 

Senator Specter. Sale of marihuana? 

John. No. Use. ^ 

Senator Specter. Just on one occasion? ^V' 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. H^d you been arrested for any other thing, be- 
sides the ones you ju^ft identified and mentioned? 
JbHN.iNo. . 

Senat;pj* Specter. All right. Now back to this incident on the 
charge of- taking a woman's purse, where you said she did not iden- 
tify youp and then the judge sent you to C&lar Knoll. What is 
Cedar Kripll like? 

John. Ijt is a detention school, correction school. 

Senator Specter. Is it a cottage^ 

John. It is a cottage, it is se^Y&l cottages in there, and you^rst 
get there thfiy put you in---— 
Senator, Specter. And how old are you at-the present time, John? 
John. Eighteen. / 

Senator Specter. And how old were you when you first went to 
Cedar Knoll? ' . 
John. Eighteen. 

Senator Specter. How were you treated by the staff at Cedar 
Knoll? ^ 
John. I*Jot good at all. 

SeriatorSPECTER. Are you in Cedar Knoll at the present time? 
John. No. y * 

Senator Specter. How. long were you held, there, before being re- 
leased? " , ^ 
John. A month. . 
Senator Specter. And why were you released? 
John. For good behavior program. 
Senator Specter. How long were you sent there for? 
John. I was sent — how long was I sent there for? 
Senator ISpecter. Yes. . 
.John. For 30 days. 

'Senator Specter. What kind of programs were available to you 
at <Cedar Knoll? Any education, counseling, or recreation? 
- John. Just a little recreation and school. . 
. I Senator Specter. Any education? 

John. Nothing that I already knew. 

Senator Specter. What is that? 

John. The ' things that they were teaching us we already knew. It 
was just to keep us occupied during the daytime. 

Senator Specter. Were you placed in solitary confinement, when 
you first arrived there? , 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What was the reasoiy for that? 
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i John. They tell me when you first come there that you got to be 
locked up for 7 days in seclusion. It is a room that you be in by 
yourself. You do not see nobody, unless when mey cdme to feed 
you. But you can hear a lot of voices. 

Senator Specter. Are you at the Sasha Bruce House at the 
present time? , v : : 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And what is a typical day .like at the Sasha 
Bruce House? <:■' 

John. You wake up 6 in the morning, do pur chores, eat break- 
fast, go to school, come back home. ' ' - 

Senator Specter. Do you have parents, John? 

John. Yes/ ; j /r 

Senator Specter. Do you live at. home, evw*? . 

John. Yes. W x " i 

Senator Specter, pother and father? 

John. Father. * * 

Senator Specter. Do you live at the Sasha Bruce House now? 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Would it be possible to live with your father? 
John. Yes. 

\ Senator Specter. Would you prefer to live with your father? 

John. Yes. " ( 

Senator Specter. Why do you not live with your father? 
^ John. I like the program a lot. I want to go back home, but there 
.^hey are helping me a lot. 
• Senator Specter. In what way? 

John. Counseling, ask me what is on my mind. They find out 
what is my problems. Talk to me. Give me a lot of activity to do, 
find me odd jobs, and pefople there I can relate to. 

Senator Specter. When you went to Cedar Knoll, were you to- 
gether with other young people, or were there any adults that you 
were commingled with? 

John. Just people my age. 

Senator Specter. Just people your age? 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Had they been convicted of any crimes, to your 
knowledge? 
John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Like what? 

John. Armed robbery, attempt to kill, burglary two. 

Senator Specter. Wljat happened to you, as best you can describe 
it to us, asgjt result onyour association with those juveniles who, 
had been convicted of crimes? 

John. When I first got there, ajid met them, they tried to start 
something with you, SQ.that you could either go back to lockup, or 
so that you can knowjvho is in charge. Like it is a gang. And one 
day they took somethihg^from me. I was trying to get it backhand 
they just blockedTfie doorway so I would not go get the counselor, 
and push me/ ^ 

Senator Sp£CTer7 They blocked the doorway so^you could not get 
what? \ 

John. They block the doorway so I could not get the counselor, 
and tell him. And they pushed me to this boy, and he hit me. 
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Senator Specter. Where did he hit you? 
John. In the face, t~ 
Senator Specter. Did he hurt you? 
John. Yes. 

Senator Specter, Did you get cuts on your face? Did you * bleed? 

John. Swollen eye. . ; 

Senator Specter. Hit you once? . '■■ 

John. Twice. , 

Senator Specter. What else happened to you? 

John. Then when the counselor finally came in, he asked me 
what was going on. I say he hit me. He said no, he hit me. He seen 
the knot on my eye, but at the same time the other boys were 
saying I hit the other boy first, so I went back to lockup. v : 

Senator Specter. You went back to lockup? 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What happened to the other boy? 
John. Nothing. 

Senator Specter. Did he go back to the lockup? * 
John. No. * ■ 

Senator Specter. How did it happen that you went to the lockup 

and he did not? . 
John; /Because I guess he had been there longer, and I guess they 

will |isten to him before they will listen to me. 
Senator Specter. Did the counselor believe him, and not you? 
John. Yes. ■„ , 

Senator Specter. And you had the lump on yburoeye? 
John. Yes. 

Senator .Specter. Did he }iave any dafnage? . ■ ■ 



Senator Specter. Did you hit him? : 
John. Ye^ ' 

Senator Specter. Did you hit him more than once? 
John. Twice/. " 

Senator Specter. Did you sustain any damage tayour own self as 
a result of being put in there with these other juveniles who had 
committed crimes, John? - 



John, TFhey do a lot to you/ 
Senator Specter. Like what? 

John. Toothpaste you at night, throw wet pissy toilet paper in 
your face. / • . ■ * * 

Senator Specter, ,1am sorry, I cannot hear you. 
John. Throw w^.t.pissy toilet paper in your face, burn your feet, 
throw shoks at you when you are asleep, cruel stuff. Throw your 



John. No. 




John. In a Way. 
Senator Specter. In what way? 




crimes? / . :» ■ ■ . ^ 

John.' They teach some peopje ways, but I never got into it. 
Senator Specter. How did you happen to avoid it? 
John'. I just tried to stay to myself, the best way I can. 
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Senator Specter. Why do you say they teach some people how to 

coitimit crimes? , • i_ i c 

John. Because some people come in there, they be real scared ot 
them. They just want to be with them. They more closer they think 
they can get to them. The more harm they think will not be done 
to them. ' 

Senator Specter. The young boys who come in try to be nice, be- 
cause they sort of take over and are in chargejSTEha place? 
John. Yes. \ , iL . /• 

Senator Specter. Did you see some youngsters Under their do- 
minion and control, so to speak, when you were ther^? . 
John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How many? ' 

John. A lot of them. I cannot even . >^ 

Senator Specter. Were these other youngsters there, witnout 
ever having been charged with any crime? 
, John. A couple of them. 

Senator Specter. Dq you think that people who were there, de- 
pendent children, status children, are mixed with other children 
who have committed crimes? 

John. Yes. - ■ . 

Senator Specter. That those status phildren are Harmed by that 
association with those other children? 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Tell me in what way you think they are 
harmed. ... 

John. Because they do things to you. They try to tell you things, 
when you do not want to listen. It is a lot of stuff they do to you. It 
is just unmentionable. 

Senator Specter. A lot of stuff they try to do to you, and wha^' 
\. John. It is just unmentionable/ 

Senator Specter. I know it is unmentionable, John, but we are 
trying to find out what goes on there and create a record. Every 
word that you say is going to be typed up, so that other benators 
can read it. While it is unmentionable, I would appreciate it if you 
would mention it; because if you do not, then we do not know. 

John. For instance, me, they, come oA, Captain, there is a boy 
named Captain, they say come on, John, and they say let us escape. 
" I said no, I do not want to escape. They put a fork up to my neck 
and say if I snitched, that they were going to kill me. _ 

So I say, I ain't got nothing to do with it, I am t seen nothing. 1 
ain't hear nothing. I want my life. 

Senator Specter. What else happened that is unmentionable/ 

John. They have sex with other boys. 

Senator Specter. Sex with other boys? 

John. Other boys. Beat people with chairs. 

Senator Specter. Beat people with chairs. What else? 
f- , John. Toothpaste you up in your nose. 

Senator Specter. Toothpaste up in your nose? , 

John. So you cannot breathe at nigljt. 

Senator Specter. So you cannot breathe at night? 

John Yes. And burn your feet in the middle of the night. 

Senator Specter. How do they burn your feet in the middle of 
the night? 

41 
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John. With matches. They put a lot of matches between your 
toes. 

Senator Specter. Do you know whether any of the young boys 
who are there, just status children, meet up with any of these 
criminal juveniles after they get out and commit crimes together? 

John-. I never se£ it, but . there was a lot of talk that they were 
going to be together when tKey got out. ; • . : 

Senator Specter. What kind of talk was there? 

John. When you get out, like if they go to the same school, when 
-4fa gy get o ut. I meet you in school, we get together, we can hook up. 

Sen a to? Specter. Do you think that happens, that the juveniles 
get together and commit crimes after they get out? 

John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Arid do you. think that the status children are 
led to a life. of crime by these criminal juveniles? 
John. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Why dp you say that?* What I am trying to do, 
John, is find out what you really feel. I do not want to suggest 
these things to you if they are not real. I am trying to find out 
what you experienced there. I understand that you cannot describe 
it all that it does not all coriiie to your mind. But why do you 
answer my question yes when I say do the status children later 
hook up with theee juvenile criminals? Why do you think that hap- 
pens? >- 

John. Because the criminal children tell them you going to be 
back down here, you will come back dovyi here pretty soon, and 
eventually they always do. 

Senator Specter. Always do what? 

John. Come back. And so if they do not hook up with them, they 
just get beat, toothpaste, or burned, or a little worse happens to 
them, like have sex with them, or beat them with a chair, or with 
a stick, or make sure that you do not eat for a couple of days. 

Senator Specjer. And that intimidates the young status chil- 
dren? r 
• John. It scares, them. .eno.ug.h_ that they do not really know what 
is going on. They ain't got no other choice but to believe. 

Senator Specter. OK, thank you very much, John. 

Thank you, Mrs. Flanigan. 

Mr. Mones. Senator, I would just like to add one more thing. 

Mrs* Flanigan has something she would like to read to you. This 
was the last letter that Jeff, had written. It was written the day 
before he to be removed from the cell— the day that he was 
killed. We would like to enter it into the record. 

Senator Specter. Please do. 

Mrs. Flanigan. I will just read one little section of it. He haA 
written this to the judge on November 3, and was killed on Noverri- 
ber 4: * 

I feel 'that I need some sort of drug rehabilitation, because my problem Is not that 
of a criminal nature. I have beerv^esearching different drug centers/and found a 
few that I £hink I may benefit from, because they do not use AA, as much as they 
to get you involved in activities that you are interested in and enjoy doing, and I 
fiS 1 this'would work much better than the drug center I attended in the past, be- 
cause I feel that you have to enjoy what you are doing before you can take a real 
interest in it. The drug center that I have obtained information on gives you a job 
doing farm work, working in a carpentry shop, kitchen work,; and working with ani- 
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mals in a veterinarian type atmosphere, et Cetera, and they place you in a job that 
suits your - interest. You work at that job for part of the day, and you are responsible 
for maintaining your living quarters, and taking care of all your personal needs. 
Th£y also stress individual therapy, as much as group therapy every day. They 
teach you a set of values, like self-acceptance, discipline, integrity, honesty and re- 
spect for others, and they have to be lived and practiced in all your daily activities. 
They try to pass on to you the skills that you will need to make a- living, and alife 
for yourself, after you leave. ' ' ' 

At the end it says, 

They also say that if you complete the program, and attend college, that you can 
work there as a -paid staff member on summer /acation. 

Mr. Mones. Senator, if the death/of this young boy means any- 
thing, it is that this great Congre^ will enact this legislation. 
There are so many children who do not have anybody to advocate 
for them, and who will be left to languish in jails and in detention 
centers, unless some national legislation is enacted on their behalf, 
and on behalf of all of ug. There are very, very few people out 
there who. really care aboutrdelinquent children and. children with 
adjustment problems. Children do not have a big constituency in 
this country. They are discriminated against on many different 
levels. Those kids that are locked in jails, will come out— if they in 
fact survive— much worse than they entered. -V . 

I strongly believe it is the responsibility of this cpuntry not to 
turn its back on its young people. By allowing the illegal incarcer- 
ation of juveniles we willl>e ignoring the neetis of our youth, there- 
by destroying a significant part of our future growth as a society. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Mones, when you 'submit your written tes- 
timony, to the extent that you can be specific in actual cases in re- 
sponse to the questions that I have given you, it would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Mones. We will give specifics. 
Senator Specter. Thank you very much. 

I would like to call now on Mr. Ira Scnwartz and Mr. Arnold 
Sherman, please. 
Mr. Schwartz, will you please proceed? 

Thank you for coming. I understand you are a senior fellow in 
the Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, University Of Minnesota. 
We welcome you here and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF IRA M. SCHWARTZ, 
SENIOR FELLOW* HUMPHREY INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; AND ARNOLD E. SHERMAN, NA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CAMP FIRE, INC., KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 

Mr. Schwartz. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for inviting 
me to testify on the subject of deinstitutionalization, particularly as 
it affects status children. 

Since I left the position of administrator of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and pelinquency Prevention in 1981 I have been involved 
in directing a national juvenile justice research project at the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs basically looking 
at the impact of the deinstitutionalization policies in the 1970's. 
Also, we were interested in examining whether gains made in re- 
moving juveniles from detention centers and training schools have 
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been offset by corresponding increases in other systems— that is, 
child welfare, mental health. In other words have we essentially 
substituted one form of institutionalization for another. 

Because of the time constraints we have this morning, I will try 
to focus specifically on just four points that come from the research 
that we have been involved in. By the way, I was delighted to hear 
you asking specific questions about data and information, because I 
think I may be able to present some here this -morning that could 
be helpful. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Schwartz, we all know the generalizations. 
They really are of little use. The specifics are essential if we are to 
get the Congress to enact legislation to compel the States to act. It 
will be only as a result of very compelling evidence that the Feder- 
al Government will be able to take away the control of the States 
on this issue. So that to the extent that you can deal in specifics, it 
may be helpful. 

Mr. Schwartz. Correct And I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to share with you the fact that we have been using 
the children in custody data series, which is a biennial census con- 
ducted by the U.S. Census Bureau of admissions to all publicly op- 
erated detention centers and training centers throughout the 
United States, and are in the process of updating that survey, and 
by this fall will have fairly detailed information on admissions to 
every detention center and training school in the country, and I 
think also by offense, which will include very detailed information 
on admissions — excuse me, status offenders. 

What we found in our study, and I do have copies of the report 
available, and I will leave it for the record. 

[The following was received for the record:] 
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YOUTH IN CONFINEMENT; JUSTICE BY 
f GEOGRAPHY * 

-^Submitted By: 

Barry Krisberg 
Paul Litsky 
Ira Schwartz 

September, 1982 f 

XI. CONCLUSIONS 

Data reviewed in the special report revealed glaring differ 
ences in juvenile correctional practices among the states. We 
note large disparities in: 

a) admission rates 

b) lengths of confinement 

c) confinement of youth in adult facilities 

d) expenditures per youth 

e) conditions of confinement, especially youth-staff 
ratios, facility security and access to community 
activities 

f) extent of chronic crowding in juvenile correctional 
facilities 

In some instances the data revealed strong regional trends such 
as the high admission rates of the western states or the low 
expenditures per incarcerated youth in southern states. On 
other dimensions the pattern of state variation was more complex. 
But, in no case were these inter- jurisdictional differences 
explained away by differential rates of serious and violent 
youth crime. It must also be observed that our findings are 
quite consistent with previous national research on juvenile cor- 
rections, further, it should.be noted that recent research in 



•Funding for this research was provided b^ the Northwest 
Area Foundation. This document is one of a series of 
reports resulting from the work of the "Rethinking 
Juvenile Justice 1 * Project of the Hubert H. Humphrey 
institute of Public Affairs and the School of Social 
Work, University of Minnesota.' 
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Florida (Kirsh, 1982) and Minnesota (Krisberg and Schwartz, 1982) 

document equally wide divers i ty in juvenile correctional practices 

among counties within the same states. 

It may not be too harsh a judgment to character i ze our 

i ... ■ ' ' ■ 

juvenile corrections practices as "justice by geography. " In 

a sense, it should not surprise us that decisions made in over 

3,000 separate juvenile court jurisdictions across this 

diverse nation would produce large differences in correctional 

sanctions for delinquent youth. But, the magnitude of this 

interstate and intranstate variation in correctional practices 

must also raise profound*political and public policy questions: 

o How much Variation in Correctional practice is 
t:ierable without endangering cherished notions 
l»i equity and due process? % ^ ( 

\ ' o Can we accurately measure the benefits or harms 
experienced by youth confined in different penal 
settings? 

o What are the appropriate policies and mechanisms 
of reform that can meet the challenge of promoting 
equity of correctional outcomes ■ while preserving 
the best values of pluralism? 

o What are the main obstacles, or blockages to 

effective reform of. the 'juvenile justice system? 

Given the highly pluralistic and increasingly decentral- 
ized nature of our society ,""-«jie wonders whether it is possible 
to achieve desired and* agreed upon levels eff equity, fairness 
and standardization. , For example, decisions 
impacting policies and practices in the juvenilA justice 
system are made by all three branches of governm\it at the 
federal, state and local levels, and by different units and 
individual actors within each branch. TheVstructure and process 
of decision making is difficult, complex and subject to wide- 
spread usu of discretion. To achieve even the most limited 
goals requires far more careful and comprehensive planning and 
.policy development than has yot been achieved. ' 

\ 
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We^must both rethink and reassess our policies i/nd 
strategies for change. The past decade of reform in juvenile 
justice was, in large part, aimed at (1) de-institutionalizinfe 
status offenders and non-dangerous delinquents, (2) developirtg 

more uniformity and internal consistency withijv the system and 

.■*„■ . 

(3) adjusting the formal system to perJo*rm a more public 

■■■:■•*,*« 

protection role. The data generated for this report allowed 
close examination of how well the juvenile justice system has 
progressed along some of" 4 the;se dimensions. What emerges is^a 
highly complex and idiosyncratic pattern of correctional facility 
use among' .the states that is largely uriexplained by youth crime 
factors'! . ' Clearly , detention centers and training school s are 
not being used solely for purposes of 'public protection. Fur- . 
th/r the conditions of confinement wi thin these correctional 
facilities are widely- disparate^. The ji^rrent public policy 
debate surrounding the juvenile, court and juvenile; .corrections 
iSust confront these findings and carefully consider the prospects 
for needed reforms. ■ ; * * 

Mr. Schwartz. First of all, we found that the removal of status 
offenders and nonoffenders from secure institutions has, generally 
speaking, been one of the most successful juvenile justice policy 
thrusts of the seventies. Reports from State Advisory committees, 
testimony before Congress, and other studies indicate theysuccess in 
this area. - " . .... • 

Senator Specter. You say the removal of* status children has 
been successful? j 

Mr Schwartz. By and large, yes. V . 

Senator Specter. What specifically can you point to that shows it 
has been successful? Has it reduced juvenile crime? 1 • 

Mr. Schwartz. There has, for example, been a substantial de- 
cline in the number and rate of admissions of females ,tp detention 
centers and training centers throughout the country from 1974 to 
1979 Since females made up the /^majority of status offenders 
who were admitted to such facilities; I think that is one very specif- 
ic example. , 

I can give you the exact numbers, if you. would hk§ . . 

Senator Specter. That is all right. Your full statement Will be in 
the record. ■ . ' : «. _ * 

Mr. Schwartz. That is correct. I think, howeveiV that at this 
point \^fcnust take steps to insure that the/progress that has been 
made wlrnot be reversed, and I think also you have heard testimo-, 
ny this mo/nin"g,.hnd certainly the results of the recent GAO study 
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on detention practices, document that, there are still status offend- 
ers being housed in jails and detention Centers. 

Senator Specter. Do you have any specifics as to status children 
being in detention and the harm that it has caused them? v 4 

Mr. Schwartz. I do not have 

Senator Specter. I think we ought to get away from the term 
status offenders. It is a wrong term, and it suggests that there is 
some justification for detention; * 

]VIr. Schwartz. That is correct. I do not have any specific cases 
at this point, I do have in my files, back at the university, which 
shall be happy to share with the members of the committee. 

Senator Specter. If you will give us those specifics, it would be 
helpful, 

Mr. Schwartz. I shalL : 

I would like to also point out that another major finding is that 
while the policy thrust to remove status children from secure insti- 
tutions has proven to be a major success, the overall results with 
respect to deinstitutionalization have been far less than what we 
had hoped for. The decline in detention admission rates from 1974 
to 1979 was only 12.3 percent. It dropped from 529,000 admissions 
in 1974 to ,451,810 in 1979. Considering that upward of 40 percent 
of all youth detained in the midseventies were status children, and 
nonoffenders, and considering that large numbers of youth accused 
of minor and petty offenses were also detained, these results are 
quite disappointing. 

We also found that the-jete of admissions to training schools re- 
mained constant throughout the entire decade. There*was a sub- 
stantial drop in the rate of admissions for females. This was essen- 
tially offset by increases for males. 

One of the purposes and thrusts of the Juvenile Justice Delin- 
qency Prevention Act was to provide States and localities with 
leadership and resources to determine alternatives to the use of in- 
carceration. To divert them from the traditional juvenile justice 
system. • A \ 

I can saJRat with few exceptions, diversion and alternative pro- 
grams hawipushroomed, while detention rates declined slighfly, 
and training school admission rates nokat all. We also found that 
the single factor, that most highly relates to the use of detention/ 
centers and trairiing ( schools, is the availability, of bed space. Ad- 
mission rates were unaffected and unrelated to serious crime rates 
in the States. 

I think this indicates that detention centers and training school 
b£ds are still by and large being lised for purposes other, than 
public safety. I think this has some tremendous policy implications 
for States. ■ ' . 

Senator Specter. Mr. Schwartz, da you have some other high- 
lights to mention because we are going to have to move on? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes. The last ppirit I want to make is that while 
it appears that policies aimed at removing status children and 
dependent neglected children in detention centers and training 
schools seems to have the desired impact, at least in the justice, 
system, I am not sure that we can yet claim success. There have" 
been a number of researchers and policymakers who have suggest- 
ed that gains made at reipoving juveniles from detention centers 




and training schools have been offset by increases in child welfare 
and mental health systems. * . 

In looking carefully at the State of Minnesota, we found substan- 
tial evidence in support of that. In particular, we found that large 
numbers of youth were placed in group homes and residential 
treatment centers for the emotionally disturbed, and in inpatient 
psychiatric units in private hospitals and in inpatient chemical de- 
pendency and substance abuse programs. , < 

Many of these facilities ai"e as secure as detention penters. Many 
of these ycfuth housed in these facilities were staus' offenders, who 
formerly would 'have been incarcerated in the juvenile , justice 
system. 1 ' ' 

In Minnesota, the growth of these types of. placement^, the 
nature of the settings, and the reasons a qd methods of referral, 
and the impact of these placements haye^B^e significant policy 
implications. We have concluded .that a hi^Hfe private juvenile 
control system exists in our State for disru^BI or "acting out" 
n youth who formerly were labeled as status children. There is 
reason to believe that this hidden system exists in yarying degrees 
in other States?- > 

I think the nature and dimension of the system should be a 
major component of research agendas at the State and Federal 
level, and something that 6ught to be considered in your own delib- 
erations. ■ r * 

There is a House Select Committee study going on by the GAO to 
look at whether or not this hidden system exists in other States. 
They are^ looking particularly at the States of Wisconsin, Niew 
Jersey, and Florida. 

My guess, Mr. Chairman, is that you will find that large num- 
bers of status children are being housed in those facilities, and we 
are really substituting one form of institutionalization f(5r another. 

Thank you. - 

[The prepared statement of Mr* Schwartz follows:] 
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^Separed Statement of Ira M, Schwartz 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, I WANT * TO THANK 

\ 

YOU FOR INVITING ME TO TESTIFY ON THE ISSUE OF. DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION 
IN JUVENILE JUSTICE. THIS SUBJECT IS OF GREAT INTEREST TO POLICY 
MAKERS AT THE FEDERAL , STATE, AND LOCAL LEVELS , TO JUVENILE COURT 
JUDGES, PROBATION OFFICERS, PUBLIC INTEREST GROUPS, THE MEDIA 
AND THE PUBLIC AT LARGE. THE SUBCOMMITTEE SHOULD BE COMMENDED FOR 
EXAMINING THE PROGRESS THAT HAS BEEN MADE AND FOR CONSIDERING NEW 
AND MORE PROMISING" APPROACHES. 

SINCE 1 LEAVING THE POSITION OF ADMINISTRATOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION IN FEBRUARY 1981, I HAVE 
BEEN DIRECTING A NATIONAL JUVENILE JUSTICE RESEARCH PROJECT AT THE 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA. THE PROJECT, ENTITLED "RETHINKING JUVENILE JUSTICE," 
IS FUNDED BY A GRANT FROM THE NORTHWEST AREA FOUNDATION AND IS 
CONCERNED WITH ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION 
POLICIES -IN JUVENILE JUSTICE. IN ADDITION, WE WERE INTERESTED IN 
LEARNING IF GAINS MADE IN REMOVING JUVENILES FROM DETENTION CENTERS 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS WERE BEING OFFSET BY CORRESPONDING INCREASES 
IN OTHER JUVENILE CONTROL SYSTEMS (I.E. CHILD WELFARE, MENTAL HEALTH 
AND CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY)'. 

BECAUSE OF THE TIME* CONSTRAINTS WE HAVE THIS MORNING, I WILL 
LIMIT MY COMMENTS TO SOME OF THE MAJOR FINDINGS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 
FROM OUR STUDIES. I HAVE COPIES OF THE REPORT "RETHINKING JUVENILE 
JUSTICE" FOR ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE AND WOULD LIKE TO 
INTRODUCE ONE COPY F.OR THE RECORD. ALSO, I WOULD LIKE THE RECORD 
TO REFLECT THAT THE VIEWS AND OPINIONS EXPRESSED ARE MY OWN AND. 
NOT THOSE OF THE HUBERT H. HUMPHREY "INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS OR 
THE UNIVERSITY 6f MINNESOTA. 
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I WOULD LIKE TO INFORM THE SUBCOMMITTEE THAT THE DATA BASE WE 

ARE USING FOR OUR RESEARCH COMES FROM THELj/lENiJIAL CENSUS OF 

CHILDREN IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES -- KNOWN 

POPULARLY AS CHILDREN IN CUSTODY. BEGUN IN 1971, THIS DATA BASE 

if. , . 

CONSISTS OF SIX BIENNIAL NATIONAL SURVEYS ADMINISTERED feY THE 

»- ■•■ ' 

U.S CENSUS BUREAU TO ALL KNOWN PUBLIC AND PRIVJ^TE JUVENILE 

' V !C • ' ' . - 

CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES. ' 

the children in custody series contain a rich source of data 
About juvenile correctional facilities across the ^ 50 states and 
the district of columbia. in most instances, characteristics of 

DETENTION FACILITIES CAN BE EXAMINED ON A COUNTY-BY-COUNTY LEVEL 
WITHIN STATES. THE HIGH RESPONSE RATE AS WEI^L AS PRELIMINARY' 
/TESTS OF DATA RELIABILITY SUGGESTS THAT THE CHILDREN IN CUSTODY 
DATA BASE HOLDS GREAT POTENTIAL FOR FUTURE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
POLICY RESEARCH. ^ f , 

.* 

FINDINGS AND POLICY^ IMPLICATIONS 



THE REMOVAL OF STATUS OFFENDERS AND NON-OFFENDERS FROM 
SECURE INSTITUTIONS HAS BEEN ONE OP T|1E MOST SUCCESSFUL JUVENILE 
JUSTICE POLICY THRUSTS OF THE 1970* S. REPORTS FROM STATE JUVENILE 

JUSTICE ADVISORY COMMITTEES, TESTIMONY DELIVERED BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL 

I. <• 

COMMITTEES, AND THE FINDINGS OF VARIOUS STUDIES ATTEST TO THE 
SUCCESS OF THIS INITIATIVE. THE FINDINGS IN "RETHINKING JUVENILE 
JUSTICE" ARE CONSISTENT WITH THOSE OF OTHERS . THERE HAS / FOR 
INSTANCE, BEEN A SUBSTANTIAL DECLINE IN THE NUMBER AND RATE OF 
FEMALE ADMISSIONS TO DETENTION CENTERS AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
BECAUSE FEMALES MADE UP THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE STATUS OFFENDERS 
AND DON -OFFENDERS ADMITTED TO SECURE FACILITIES, THE DECLINE IN 

t 

FEMALE ADMISSIONS PROVIDES ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTATION FOR WHAT HAS 

BEEN ACHIEVED. NOW, STEPS MUST- BE TAKEN TO ENSURE THAT THE PROGRESS/ 

THAT HAS BEEN MADE WILL NOT BE REVERSED. ^ 

2. WHILE THE POLICY THRUST TO REMOVE STATUS OFFENDERS AND 
NON -OFFENDERS FROM SECURE INSTITUTIONS HAS PROVEN TO \BE A MAJOR 
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SUCCESS, THE OVERALL RESULTS WITH RESPECT TO DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION 
HAVE BEEN FAR LESS THAN WHAT POLICY MAKERS AND REFORMERS HAD HOPEp, ■ 
FOR. THE DECLINE IN DETENTION ADMISSlbN 'RATES FROM 1974-1979 WAS . 
15; 3 PERCENT (529,07.5 ADMISSIONS IN 1974 AND 451,810 ADMISSIONS 
IN 1979 j. CONSIDERING THE FACT THAT UPWARDS OF 40 PERCENT OF ALL 
YOUTH DETAINED IN TlJE EARft 1970' S WERE STATUS OFFENDERS AND * NON- 
OFFENDERS , AND CONSIDERING THAT LARGE NUMBERS OF YOUTH ACCUSED OF 
MINOR AND PETTY OFFENSES WERE ALSO DETAINED, THE REDUCTIONS ARE, 
'AT BEST, DISAPPOINTING. ~ 

THE RATE OF ADMISSIONS TO TRAINING SCHOOLS- HAS REMAINED 
RELATIVELY CONSTANT THROUGHOUT THE DECADE. THERE WERE SUBSTANTIAL ,, 
REDUCTIONS IN THE RATES OF FEMALE ADMISSIONS WHILE THE RATES OF 
MALE ADMISSIONS INCREASED. THE DECLINE IN THE RATES OF FEMALE 
ADMISSIONS WAS ESSENTIALLY OFFSET BY THE INCREASES FOR MALES. 

ONE OF THE MAJOR PURPOSES OF THE JUVENI-LE ^JUSTICE AND 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT WAS TO PROVIDE STATES AND LOCALITIES 
WITH READERSHIP AND"RESOURCES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 

. .TO DIVERT JUVENILES FROM TRADITIONAL JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEMS. 
AND TO PROVIDE CRITICALLY NEEDED ALTERNATIVES TO INSTITUTIONALIZATION. 
IMPLICIT IN THIS POLICY WAS THE ASSUMPTION THAT THE AVAILABILITY OF 
ALTERNATIVES WOULD RESULT IN REDUCING INPUT INTO THE SYSTEM. 

UNFORTUNATELY, WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS," THIS HAS PROVEN NOT TO 
Bfe THE CASE. DIVERSION. AND ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS HAvV* MUSHROOMED 
WHILE DETENTION ADMISSIONS RATES DECLINED ONLY SLIGHTLY AND TRAINING 
SCHOOLS ADMISSION RATES NOT AT ALL. 

ALSO, OUR RESEARCH FOUND A " SIGNIFICANT STATISTICAL RELATIONSHIP ' 
BETWEEN ADMISSIONS RATES AND THE NUMBER OF DETENTION AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL BEDS PER 100,000 ELIGIBLE YOUTH". ALSO, WE FOUND THAT 
ADMISSIONS* RATES ARE RELATIVELY UNAFFECTED BY RATES OF ARRESTS FOR 
SERIOUS PROPERTY 'AND VIOLENT JUVENILE CRIME AS WELL AS RATES OF 
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TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT. IF DETENTION AND TRAINING SCHO«. BEDS ARE 
BElNOfrfs^D LARGELY FjDR. PURPOSES OTHER THAN PUBLIC SAFETY, THIS ^ 
CREATES A TREMENDOUS AND UNNECESSARY EXPENSE FOR TAXPAYERS. 

IN LIGHT OF THESE FINDINGS, STATES AND LOCALITIES SHOULD 
ADOPT .AND AGGRESSIVELY PURSUE POLICIES SEEKING TO LIMIT THE USE 
OF DETENTION AND TRAINING SCHOOL PLACEMENTS INCLUDING, IN SOME 
INSTANCES - , CLOSING DOWN SUCH FACILITIES. 

3. THERE IS GROWING CONCERN ABOUT THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
PRESENTED BY- SERIOUS PERSISTENT AND VIOLENT -OFFENDERS. ' ONC£ 
ADJUDICATED, THESE YOUTH ARE ALMOST INVARIABLY COMMITTED TO TRAINING 

SCHOOLS, UNLESS, 0F COURSE; TH£Y AJRE WAIVED TO ADULT COURTS. 

\ ... 

■ • • j 

while the public must be protected- from these juveniles, i am 

DEEPLY CONCERNED, ABQU.T THE CONDITIONS IN OUR, TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
DURING THE 197'0 ! S, TRAINING SCHOOL "BUDGETS DID NOT KEEP PACE WITH 
INFLATION. IN RECENT YEARS, THE FI-SCAL CRISIS IN MOST STATES CAUSED 
EVEN FURTHER EROSION IN INSTITUTIONAL BUDGETS. THIS, COUPLED WITH 
THE FACT THAT MANY TRAINING SCHOOLS/ARE EXPERIENCING SEVERE OVER- 
CROWDING, IS ALARMING^." -* 



I THINK IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT* WE TURN' OUR ATTENTION AND SOME OF 
OUR RESEARCH EFFORTS TO THIS AREA. NORMALLY, WE ONLY HEAR ABOUT 
TRAINING SCHOOLS WHEN THERE ARE SCANDALS AND LAW SUITS.' I WOULD 
HOPE THAT WE WOULD 'NOT WAIT FOR EVENTS SUCH AS THESE TO STIMULATE 
OUR INTEREST, 

4. WHILE IT APPEARS THAT POLICIES AIMED. AT REMOVING STATUS 
OFFENDERS AND NON-OFFENDERS FROM DETENTION RENTERS AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 
/;> SEEMS TO HAVE HAD THE DESIRED IMPACT , I'M' NOT' JSCJRE THAT WE CAN YET*' 
CLAIM SUCCESS. ' PAUL LERMAN , . AS WELL AS OTHERS , HAS SUGGESTED THAT 
GAINS MADE IN DEINSTUTIONALIZING JUVENILES FROM THE JUSTICE SYSTEM 
HAVE BEEN OFFSET BY CORRESPONDING INCREASES IN THE CHILD WELFARE. AND 
MENTAL HEALTH SYSTEMS. * ' 
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IN LOOKING CAREFULLY AT THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, WE FOUND \ 
SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF LERMJ&l ' S THESIS. IN I^RTICULAR, 
WE FOUND LARGE NUMBERS OF YOUTH, PLACED IN GROUP HOMES AND RESIDENTIAL 
TREATMENT CENTERS FOR THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED, »IN IN-PATIENT 
PSYCHIATRIC' UNITS IN PRIVATE HOSPITALS AND IN IN-PATIENT CHEMICAL 
DEPENDENCY .PROGRAMS. )MANY OF THESE YOUTH WERE STATUS OFFENDERS WHO 
FORMERLY. W6ULD HAVE BEEN INCARCERATED IN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM. 



IN MINNESOTA, THE GROWTH., OF THESE TYPES OF PLACEMENTS , THE NATURE 
OF • THE SETTINGS, THE/REASONS AND METHODS OF REFERRAL AND THE ULTIMATE . 
IMPACT- THESE PLACEMENTS HAVE RAISE SIGNIFICANT POLICY QUESTIONS, WE 
HAVE CONCLUDED THAT A- "HIDDEN" OR PRIVATE JUVENILE CONTROL OR 
CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM HAS EVC^VED FOR DISRUPTIVE OR "ACTING OUT" YOUTH 
WHO ARE NO LONGER PROCESSED BY PUBLIC JUVENILE JUSTICE AGENCIES. 

THERE IS REASON TO BELTEVE THAT THIS "HIDDEN" SYSTEM EXISTS IN 
VARYING DEGREES IN OTHER STATES. <THE NATURE AND DIMENSIONS OF THIS 
SECOND SYSTEM SHOULD BE A MAJOR COMPONENT OF RESEARCH AGENDAS AT 
THE S.TA^E AND FEDERAL LEVELS . 

AGAIN, MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, I WANT TO 
THANK YOU FOR INVITING ME TO TESTIFY. . I HOPE OUR POLICY RESEARCH 
FINDINGS WILL PROVE TO BE HELPFUL ' TO YOU' IN YOUR DELIBERATIONS. 
HOPEFULLY, BY THE FALL QF 1983, WE WILL BE IN' A POSITION TO SHARE 
WITH THE SUBCOMMITTEE THE RESULTS OF THE 1982' CHILDREN IN CUSTODY • 
CENSUS. THIS WILL ALL^ US TO EXAMINE 1 WHAT CkANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE 
SlNC^a979.. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I WOULD BE HAPPY TO RESPOND> T 'TO ANY QUESTIONS YOU 
OR ANY OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERS MIGHT HAVEiV 




Senator Spkctkr. Thank you very much, Mr. Schwartz. I very 
much appreciate your testimony. 
Mr. Sherman, welcome. I understand you are the National Ex- 
^ ecutiVe Director of Camp Fire, .Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Sherman. Correct. 

Senator Specter. We welcome you here and look forward to your 
* testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ARNOLD SHERMAN 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

i am here today to obviously urge and support the passage of 
S. 520. I think it is critical for the continued successful deinstitu- 
tionalization of status children. 

r ^As^Mr. Schwartz and others have alluded to earlier, it is clear 
that tTie efforts to date have been qverstated in terms of victories 
over status offenders. There is still unacce'ptably high numbers of 

children that 

Senator Specter. You are talking about status children now? 
Mr. Sherman.. Status children, yes. I have learned that. I should 
keep to that definition as you have stated it. 

Senator Specter. If you were dealing with a Senator who be- 
lieves that power should be left with the States, what is the most 
powerful argument you could give him to say that there ought to 
be a Federal law which orders States not to have status children in 
custody? i ^ 

Mr. Sherman. The most powerful argument has been the histori- 
cal thwarting and undermining the changes necessary in order to 
accomplish the deinstitutionalization of status children by local 
court systems, and by local juvenile justice officials. 
Senator Specter. I do not understand what you just said. 
Mr. Sherman. I think that what we are dealing with in general 
is a political issue, and I think the only way that we can resolve it 
is with strong Federal leadership and legislation. We have a multi- 
billion dollar juvenile justice system of which status offenders are 
the bumper crop. 
Senator Specter. Why should status children not be in. custody? 
Mr. Sherman. Because the court system has historically failed in 
their ability to serve those kids effectively. We had a study in Chi- 
cago when I was working in Illinois that showed that when courts 
helped it was only because of referral to community based youth 
agencies. 

Senator Specter. Does.it harm status children to be in custody? 
Mr. Sherman. Kids who succeed . 

Senator Specter. Does it harm status children to be in custody? 
Mr. Sherman. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How do you knowthat? * 

Mr. Sherman. Personally, based on 14 years of experience, work- 
ing in the field with the kids. 

Senator Specter. What personally do you know about harm to 
status* children from being in custody? 

Mr. Sherman. Their experience in detention and in institutions 
have been just overwhelming to them. 

Senator Specter. What is their experience? 
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r Mr. Shkkman. Experiences with being exposed to other kids, and 
more heinous situations than they had experienced* previously in 
their own lives. 

Senator Specter. Other kids who are not status children? 

Mr. Sherman. Other kids who are not status children, and just 
the whole message that is communicated to them about their be- 
havior, and what they have done. When you have a kid who has 
run away from home, or is the victim of family disfunction, or is 
having problems with school, and the reaction by the community 
or society is to take that kid and lock him/her up, and to incarcer- 
ate him/her. What does that say to that young person about who 
he/she is? And what his life has been like? 

Senator Specter. What should be done to him? 

Mr. Sherman. There are all kinds of alternatives that exist, that 
are much more acceptable. As a matter of fact, when courts have 
been successful, again in Chicago, 86 percent of the kids who came 
into the court system were successfully served when referred to 
community-based agencies. 

Senator Specter. So you are talking about a community-based 
agency. What does that mean? 

Mr. Sherman. Programs that offer shelter, and secure safe alter- 
natives. I do not mean secure in the sense of locked placement. 

Senator Specter. What would be the cost , if States were com- 
pelled not to institutionalize status children but^ to send them to 
some community-based facility? 3; 

Mr. Sherman. In Illinois, we passed a bill to basically remove 
kids, not only from institutions, but from court jurisdictions in 
most instances, Greg Coler will be talking more specifically about 
that later. 

At the same time, a companion piece of legislation was 
passed^ 

Senator Specter. Do you remember my question? 

Mr. Sherman. Yes. » 

Senator Specter. My question is, What are the costs? 

Mr. Sherman. I am trying to get to that, Mr. Chairman. A com- 
panion piece of legislation was passed that funded, and 'begins to m 
support comprehensive crisis intervention resources, at the present " 
fime\ the level of funding for that is $2 million, and it has funded 
30 new programs in the State. My guess is that, a $5 to $8 million 
funding level in a State like Illinois wbuld put the basic system in 
place which would provide an alternative. 

Senator Specter. Has Illinois put that kind of a funded system ' 
into operation? ; 

Mr. Sherman. They began 30 new programs in the last 18 
months, ancf this year's budget, as last J saw, and again* Director 
Coler can speak to that directly, they Were asking for $4$nillion. It 
is those kinds of programs, as well as ^?host of others, that provide 
kids with attention, and the kinds of services they need. 

Senator Specter. What does Camp Fire, Inc., do, Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Sherman. In this area specifically? 

Senator^SpECTER. Well, in this area specifically, or in general. 

Mr. Sherma.n. Well, in general, it is a national membership orga- 
nization of over half a, million young people, that provides services 
to assist young people in growing into healthy productive adults. > 
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We haye programs around the country that deal specifically with 
status offender populations. 

Senator Specter. Status children. What do they do? 

Mr. Sherman. For example, we have one in Tucson, Ariz., that 
takes young people who have been accused of committing, status of- 
fenses, and trains them for a responsible leadership position work- 
ing with younger children in *a structured service program. 

Senator Specter. We really ought to change the nomenclature, 
gentlemen, if we are ever going to change this system. Every time 
you talk about an offender, there is justification for detention. 

Mr. Sherman. The program is designed to deaL with status chil- 
dren in a way that gives them responsibility and positive support, 
and meaningful experience. -They work as leaders with adults, in 
working with younger children, and we offer those kinds of experi- 
ences in other pa^ of the country, as well. 
. [The preparedt statement of Mr. Sherman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Arnold E. Sherman 



On behalf of Camp Fire, I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
to testify before you on the Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders and 
S. 520, the Dependent Children's Protection Act of 1983. However, before I 
speak to this Issue, I would like to briefly tell you a little about Camp 
Fire, Inc., our experience with deinstitutionalization of status offenders, 
and the background for our recommendation. 

Camp Fire Is a not-for-profit national organization that was founded 
In 1910. Its purpose Is to provide, through a program of Informal education, 
opportunities for youth to realize their potential and to function effectively 
as caring, self-directed Individuals responsible lo themselves and to others; 
and, as an organization to seek to Improve those conditions In society which 
affect youth. 

Today, there are over 300 councils chartered by Camp Fire, serving a 
half-million young people In nearly 35,000 urban, rural, and suburban 
communities. The philosophy and values^bre as timely today as they were 
nearly a century ago,, but the programs and priorities within Camp Fire have 
changed over the years, reflecting the changing world we live 1n. As social 
conditions have altered, Camp Fire has responded with programs designed to 
meet those needs. 

The physical and mental health of children and youth have been priorities 
for Camp Fire since its inception. Intact, the national board of Camp F1re 
saw fit to adopt a strong statement supporting deinstitutionalization of status 



.offenders in 1981. At this point, I would like to Insert that statement Anto 
the record. 

In summaryi the statement of principles recommended that: 



status offenders should be removed from all secure facilities. 



— status offenders should be removal from both secure and non- 




secure facilities which also house adult offenders. " 
community-based programs for status offenders should be provided. 



deinstitutionalization of status offenders should be^accompanled 



by funding to assure adequate alternative services. ' 
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special attention should b€ given to girls and minorities, who 
arc over-represented 1n the Institutionalized status offender^ 

population; . . 

and 

-- Jurisdiction over status offenders should be removed from the 
Juvenile court. 

These basic principles were adopted by the national board of Camp F1re 
because the statistical Information regarding the treatment of status offenders 
was alarming. In fact, 1t 1s still alarming. 

- According to the National Coalition for 0a1l Reform, 500^000 young 
people under-the age of 18 end up behind bars 1n this nation's over- 
crowded adult Jails and lockups each year. Many are locked up for 
running away or for being- difficult to manage. Only 5 to 10 percent 
have been charged with violent crimes. 

- 25 percent are accused of status offenses, or no offense, and the 
niajorlty are sent to jail to await court appearance. Yet, at the 
court hearing, two-thirds are released. 

- For every 100,000 young people put 1n Jail. 12 will kill themselves. \ 
^ No matter what the charge, for them, jail 1s a death penalty. 

- Many children are held 1n 1nst1tutWs only because they are abandoned, 
neglected, or abused- both physically and mentally-by their families. 

It has been suggested that many of these young people are Institutionalized 
because they have nowhere else to go. However, many organizations have provided 
programs which are an alternative to Institutionalization. At the local level, 
Camp F1re councils have provided alternative programs which carry out tbe state- 
ment of principles adopted by our b^oard. Just to mention two^ 

- In Tucson, Arizona, the Tucson Area Council of Camp F1re has a program' 
for status offenders and at-risk teens aged 14 - 17. The program pairs 
these teens with a caring adult. Together, they act as a leadership 
team for a club of young Camp F1re members. Meetings are weekly and 
are held after school 1n 1nner-dty neighborhoods where Juvenile 
delinquency Is high. Teens and adults* receive leadership training, 
%fc the youth are paid a stipend. The youth 1n the program develop 

, positive self-image and develop basic Job skills through part-time 
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Jots. Many of thtte status offenders are dropouts and change thai r^ 

attitude toward school through their partnership with teajcft|j» 

principals, and volunteers working In the school setting. ^Hp>rograra 

provides Informal counseling and role model opportunities through the 

use of volunteers. The average cost per participant Is $100. 

i 

-- In Grand Rapids, Michigan, the Keewano Council of Camp Fire has a 
special program which targets teenaged girls 13-17 years old who are 
considered status offenders and who are residing 1n local facilities. 
The girls are offered the opportunity to ?erve as assistant club 
leaders In regular Camp F1re clubs, as well as clubs for handicapped 
youth. These status offenders are referred by agencies, and after 
training, they are matched with a group leader who needs assistance. 
They participate In all club activities. They learn how to work with 
x . children, and they gain needed self-esteem through an experience In 

ah authority role with a positive role model. At the and of the year, 
the girls receive awards and letters of reference to/hflp 1rv seeking 
employment. One assistant who works with our handicapped program had 
been 1n Institutional care since age 5. She was also a drug user. 
She began to give up drugs every Thursday the-day hwBlue Bird 
club met. She 1s now 1n her second year as a volunteer and has been 
free of drugs for months. Her goal In life Is to work with handicapped 
children. 

In 1974, Congress, through the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act, mandated that status offenders bq removed from juvenile detention and 
correctional facilities. An amendnent Included In the 1980 reauthorization of 
the JJDP Act calls for complete removal of all juveniles from adult jails and 
-lockups by 1985. Due to Congressional leadership, many things have been 
accomplished. For example: 

— According to OJJOP, the number of status offenders and nonoffenders 
In secure facilities has been reduced by approximately 63 percent 
over the past five years. 

During the period 1980 to 1981, there was a 32.8 percent reduction 
In the number of juveniles held In regular contact with adults In 
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Yet. over 470,000^ Juveniles - many of whom are status offenders, continue 
y%o be held 1n Jails and. lockups each year, 

You will hear today from Ira Schwartz of the Hubert Humphrey Institute 
'of Public Affairs. He will describe to you the accompli shments and failures 
of federal deinstitutionalization efforts. His basic message will be that we 
have not come as far as we think we have. 

We have already begun a process of retreating from Congress' Initial 
Intent of mandating Improvements aid reforms 1n services to at-risk youth/ The , 
violation of a valid court order/provision has allowed arbitrary Judicial nlle 
and punitive Intervention to once again supersede conmunlty-based care and to 
thwart development of sound service alternatives. The funding and support of 
youth advocacy efforts by OJJDP has been eliminated. More historically signi- 
ficant than all other funding Initiatives of the office combined, the con- 
structive criticism of non-productive Juvenile Justice policies and procedures 
by local groups has led to needed legislative reform 1n over 35 states. As I 
have seen from my work 1n Oklahoma, and as the Subcommittee already knows from 
Its Investigations of the -abuse of youth 1n state care and of the flagrant misuse 
of authority and public .trust by the Oklahoma Department .of Hurih Services, these 
conditions must Judiciously be responded to wherever 1t exists. 1f the -Integrity 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 1s to be maintained. 
Money alone does not Insure Justice for kids. The loss of this valuable^rtfonn 
resource has already been felt. Many of the past decades' real gains for kids 
and conrounltles could quickly dissipate without continued strong and unyielding 
federal leadership. By declaring -victory" 1n the deinstitutionalization ofl 
status offenders, based on the grossest Indices of change, we are overlooking: * 
~ Increases 1n numbers of youth kept confined less than 24, hours; 

- Increases In Involuntary, secure hospitalization of kids 1n profit 
making Institutions; ' 

- Increases 1n relabeling status offender behavior as more serious 
delinquent acting out; 

J increases In youth adjudicated and confined in- institutions while the 

rate of serious youth crime decreases. 
This 1s not a healthy picture of a Juvenile justice system, or any signal 
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to applaud; f 6ur victories. We^cdntlrtue toj&ward detention Instead of attention 
for troubled youth. While the Act has befn 21^ impetus for change, that change 
has not fully taken root, as some would lead us to believe. ♦ 

Ironically, this administration believes- that the major statutory ; 
requirements of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act have been 
substantially satisfied. 'Therefore, it has proposed/the elimination of OJJDP. 

Although there has been substantial progress In the deinstitutionalization 
of status offenders and non-offenders, and although some states "itove been 
found 1n full compliance With this provision of the Act, there Is still much 
to-fce accomplished. Approximately 50,000 status and non-offenders are held in 
secure detention facilities each year. >If federal support for the Juvenile 1 
Justice and Delinquency Pw$nt1on Act Is eliminated, monitoring- requirements 
to assure deinstitutionalization .would cease, and the Incidence of Incar- 
ceratlon of non-crlmjnal yout^.fcould rise dramatically. Even IJf states \ 
continued .these deinstitutionalization efforts, the majority of states par-, t." 
tlclpatlng In the Act are experiencing massive budget-cuts that would assure 
the shut-down of mosValternative" programs* especially those Initiated since the 
adoption of the Act. 

In Illinois, where I worked before awning to <?amp Fire, We managed to pass 

# *■ 

state legislation that removed from the -jurisdiction of the juvenile court all 
minors who engage In non-criminal misbehavior as long as the misbehavior could 
be modified by police station adjustments, crisis intervention services, or 
alternative voluntary residential placement. The passage of this legislation 
was an Important step forward In Illinois In working With" troubled youth. 
Proper Implementation of S.B. 623, coupled with the simultaneous passage of 
S.B. 1500, which created a system for state funding of community planning and 
local agency service delivery, should offer Illinois youth faster access to 
needed services and should free up the courts to deal with more serious 
juven11e*offenders. * 1 

Already there are efforts under way to undermine these reforms. The 
elimination of OJJDP wouW send a strong signal to Illinois, and to other states 
that the federal Initiative means nothing, and would send a signal that 1t 1s 
no longer a priority for this nation to remove our youth from Institutions so 
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. that we can treat them 1n a more humane and' rehabilitative manner. Obviously, 
I do not believe that we should- shoul<^send that kind of signal to the states. 

S. 520 would send a strong signal of a much different sort. Your bill, 
-Mr. Chairman, would require that all non-cr1m1naf Juveniles be removed from 
secure detention. I believe that this 1s a vitally needed p1ece*of legislation. 
It wo#)d -strengthen the efforts already begun by the deinstitutionalization 

efforts under the Act.' 

i ■ , ' . 

A*V°u pointed out 1n ypur floor statement, participation 1n the JJDP Act 
'it* - 
mandate 1s voluntary, and some states have chosen not to participate. Your bill" 

would make deinstitutionalization apply to all' states. ,Th1s 1s a significant 

step forward; and I applaudyour efforts. • However^' we should view your bill as 

a compliment to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act and support 

the reauthorization of Jhat Act. 

I would even go one, step further. If you supportfthe Idea that the 

Institutionalization of status offenders or non-offenders 1s a violation of 

the constitutional rights of these young people, you '/Should be wliyng to 

• withhold federal funds, sucfy as Justice Assistance Act funds, unless states 
provide assurances that: * ■ . 

l)u Juveniles who are charged with, or who have committed, offenses that 
would not be criminal if committed by an adult or non-offenders, such as 
dependent or neglected children, shall not be placed 1n secure detention, 
facilities or In secure correctional facilities; 

Z) Juveniles a/Ff^oed' to be, or found to be, delinquent and youth who are 
charged with, or who have committed, offenses that would not be criminal if 
committed by an adult', or such nonoffenders as dependent or neglected children, 
shall not be detained or confined to a^y Institution 1n wMch they have 
regular contact with adult persons Incarcerated because/they have been 

# convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial on criminal charges; 

3) No JuvenHe shall be detalnedor confined 1n any Jail or lockup for 
adults except for the temporary detection in such adult facilities of 
juveniles accused of serious crimes against persons where no existing 
acceptable alternative placement 1n available; and, 

4) An adequate^ system of monitoring jails, detention facilities, and 

\ 
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correctional facilities Is 1n place to Insure that the above mentioned^ .:• 
assurances are met. 

I believe that states should not receive federal funds while at th6 
san* time they are undermining. the constitutional rights of young people.; 
I would be happy to work with the Subcommittee In the specific language of * 
any recommendation, and CampT Fire stands reao> to work to ensure passage of 
this badly neep^ptece of legislation. ■.*. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sherman, that is very helpful. I am sorry 
that we have to move on so fast, but we do. u 

Mr Schwartz, you did not testify specifically in favor of the 
legislation to prohibit status children from being detained, but I take 
it you are m^avor of it? * 

Mr. Schwartz. Very much so/M^tjhairman. " ' \ 

Senator Specter. And I take' ife4%t both of you gentlemen are in* 
favor of the legislation to prohibiHlwenile offenders from being 
commingled with adujt offenders? s 

Mr. Sherman ..Absolutely. ■ 

Senator S'pfecTCR. Do you agree, Mr. Schwartz? " 

Mr. Schwartz., I do. u 

Senator SpECflfe. To' the extent that you.botlf can supplement 
your testimony wjth specifics on status children who have been in- 
jured by virtue jf their bemg in detention, either personally or as a r 
result of association with other juvenile criminals, it would be very 
helpfui To the extenF that you could supplement your testimony 
with specifics on juvenile offenders who have been injured by being 
commingled with adulMrffenders, it would *4so be very helpful. 

This is a very tough case to make, becaiise of the States rights 
issue and the cost factors. And it will be made only if we are vfery 
persuasive in dealing with specific factual information which is so 
compelling that the Congress caftnot ignore it. 

Mr. Schwartz. I think also, Mr. Chai***sm, I could provide some 
examples of jurisdictions that have completely eliminated the de- 
tention and jailing of status offenders, period. And some of the 
benefits of that. ^ * ^ ' 

Senator Specter. If you can show that there correlation be- 
tween eliminating the detention of status^ children and a lower 
cnmtjrate, that would be very useful- : « 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. ' ( 

I would like to call now on Gregory Cold*, Mr. Frederick Nader: 
and Ms. Carole Verostek. \ 

Welcome, Mr. Coler^I, understand that jou are the director of 
the Illinois Department of Children*' and Family Services. 

i very much appreciate ydur beiqg here. * 

Thank you Mr submitting your testimony,, It will be; made a part 
of the record ih' full. To the. extent that you can summarize it, leav- 
ing the fhaximum amount of time for questions and answers, we 
would be most appreciative. . 

( » 
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STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF GREGORY £• COLER, 
DIRECTOR, ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY 
SERVICES, SPRINGFIELD, ILI* FREDERICK P. NADER, PRESI- 
DENT ' BIRCHAVEN ENTERPRISES^iNC, GREENLAND, N.H.; A,ND 
CAROLE J VEROSTEK, COMMUNITY ORGANIZER/EDUCATOR, 
WESTERN • WYOMING JUVENILE JUSTICE PROJECT, ROCK 
SPRINGS, WYO, »' , 

Mr. ColeR. Thank you," Mr. Chairman. / , /< 

Basically I believe what your staff asked me it/ talk about here 
today is what Illinois has done to implement a wholenew system of 
dealing with troubled youfa. They parsed two m^new pieces of 
rather sweeping legislatiS, last year that Governor Thompson 
sfgned into effect. One loc%into law the administrative^approach 
to dealing with troubled yo% and it provides an opportunity for 
us through- State grants to' %nmunity-based ^agencies to provide 
services to troubled youth. , , ; . . . 

The other law eliminated ot&rriinors in need of supervision cate- 
gory, which' existed for some tf&ears, and took the truancy out of 
the control of the courts, NowJ&oubled children in Illinois have to 
receive at least 21 days- of service before they can be petitioned to 
court, under a new category w(T.$;all minors requiring authoritative ■ 

m SerIat n o t r 0 SpBCTER. What is the^efuiition of a troubled]phild?- 

Mr. Coler. A child who.has rurMway, a child who is abused or 
neglected, a child wko is beyondWe control of his parents, -the 
standard definition|ffiat have beeped for status pffenders. 
' Senator SpECTBR.T^oes Illinois law-jiow prohibit detention.' 

S^enatorfpECTER^And how do you handle these children? Where 

^."S-ER.One of the things thafr we buy from our community- 
. based agencies with the Staje grant-in-aid are emergency beds. 

Senator Specter. Is it working? ' , . , - ;S , . 

Mr. Coler. Well, in the first 5 months since the , law went into 
effect, we decreased the number of emergency beds- that were r» 
quired by some 60 percenYto ,Cook County, and we fecra^the 
•number of kids adjudicated ih codst by 90 percent In other words, 
we have unclogged the courts of ajl of these, what we . -considered, ; 
to oto State' as a matter of policy, to be very - unnecessary cases, 
that were going under their attention- And\wWdoes a^udge do? 
H , h ^Tookfng for some service, and if thesis no /ervi^elivery . 
system, the court has, merely wasted its time, artd perhaps had a 
very negative effect on the youngster and family who went. before 
the judge assuming that there was going to b&some help. - 

So whit we have done is to develop and put money behind a 
commitment that there has ,to be a system of e^rgency interven- 
tion services before you go to court seeking th/ authority ol the 
cXtlo^et involved^ dialing with very chaot^amily situations^ 

Senator Specter. In what way does the court get involved with a 
troubled youth who is a neglected child? , 

Mr CoIer. Well, if the child is neglected, then the court would 
be petitioned, if our department wanted fa> take custody of that 
child, or if we wanted'to — - ; 1 *, ; 
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,Serfator Specter. And if the child is a runaway, how does the 
court get involved? 

Mr. Coler. The court would not be involved, not at least for a 
period of 3 weeks, in which intervention services would be pro- 
vided, both to the family and the youngster. What we have seen is 
that if you provide services on the front end when they have a 
chance of being most effective, you do not need to go to court. . 
The situation can be rectified. 
Sector Specter. You may proceed, Mr. Coler, " ■ 
Wf Coler. The Department is also responsible, of course, for ad- 
ministering the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 
One of the things that our reorganization bill did was consolidate 
all the funding for youth services in our department so that we 
could have a coherent, continuum of services, and not a lot of scat- 
tered authority, so that agencies could be arguing about who is re- 
sponsible for troubled youths. Our agency is responsible, and re- 
sponsible statutorily, and we are held accountable for that. 

In terms of our compliance with deinstitutionalization, Illinois 
has been below the 5.6 youth per hundred thousand for the past 2 
years, and we hope to improve on that. We complied 100 percent 
with the jail and lockup separation. However, we still have a total 
of some 500 youth^a year who are held in adult facilities, fewer 
than half of whorii ire charged with serious crimes. Detention of 
these juveniles is both an urban and a rural problem. It is most 
prevalent, however, in our downstate counties where the juveniles 
held are charged with only minor delinquencies. 

To. jdepti|y these problems, my staff are* reviewing detention of 
j^veili^^Sl^ewide, and that is going to be followed up by onsite 
assessrgfflj: i(n the 8 to 10 counties and njunicipalities who are hold^ 
ing significant numbers of youth. < ■ « . " 

I woukl like to conclude by expressing strong^upport for your 
bill, S£>§20, which -seeks to* protect .depeiAnft arid < troubled x 
youth l^o # m^ipstitutional'abusjB ;: Secure ,deteiMon»& not necessary 
for noncriminal' juveniles. In f£ct, as you have beaf saying all day, 
I do not think the term noncHniinal is even appropriate, it is sort 
, of ||ke labeling high school girls as nonpregnant. >^'V V L 

I think our experience in Illinois shows s~ f & : '*£\J 

] Senator Specter. As nonpregnant? -V , . 

Mr. Coler. Yes. 4 thipfethat our experience in Illinois shows that 
reasonable, prudent, humane, and compsfesionate carg is usually 
sufficient to achieve a turnaround— or at least a benign coexistence 
with-— status offenders, runaways and. youth who have come tp De 
labeled as incorrigible or qngovernable. That is not to say that we 
shouffl view these youth through rose-colored gia§ses and downplay *• 
the community problems that they present. But they are our trou- 
bled youth, and we just cannot afford^ to throw them on the com- 
munity ash heap. We certainly intend to do just the opposite in our 
State through statutes, through appropriations 

Senator STpecter. Mr. Coler, you have beenTin this field for hoW ' 
long—since 1979? J ^ • * 
Mr^CoLER. I have been in the field .of your work since 196$, 
Senator Specter. Is that when you graduated? Did you not grad- 
uate from the University of Minnesota 

Mr. Coler. That is right. * v • y 
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• Senator Specter. 1963? 

Mr. Coler. And I worked, my way through college as a youth 



^jnator SPECTER. You wpuld have been 19 at tfu=> time. Have you 
fotfnd— you are not a lawyer?" 
Mr. Coler. I am not. ' 

Senator Specter. Have you found the absence, of a liw degree 

a ^r. r Co l LER. No, I think some people in Government should not be 
law vers 

Senator Specter I was about to say that. It is nice to see a 
nonlawyer. [Applause..] * m T 

Applause is -permitted on vefy limited subjects *like that. It is 
nice to see a nonlawyer in the professional field. Many of us have 
'not had your opportunities. 

All right, Mr. Nader, president of the Birchaven Enterprises, 
Inc., in Greenland, N.H., we welcome you. 1 

Thank you for joining us today, and your testimony will be made 
a . part of the record. To the extent that you can summarize it, we 
would very. much appreciate it. * . ' 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Coler and additional material 
follow:] t r 
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Prepared Statement of Gregory L.Coler 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and mam ban of tha committee. I appraciata tha 

i 

opportunity to provide testimony on issuai to critical to tha welfare of tha youth of our 
country, •' 

My name it Gregory L. Color. I am Director of tha Illinois Department of Children 
and Family Services. DCFS has an flmual budget of about $200 million and soma 23-hundred 
employees in 80 offices throughout Illinois. We conduct chi^J abuse and neglect investigations 
and offer family counseling, homemeker, day care, placement in foster care end Institutions, 
licensing, and other child welfare services In addition to our youth services. Our program' is * 
itati- administered and the Department Is one of the few child welfare agencies in the nation 
which has cabjlpt status. I believe the dose administrative relationship which I have with 
Governor yemes Thompson is a major reason why we have been able to achieve such major - » 
reforms in the youth services system In Illinois during the past few years. 

When I arrived in Illinois four and a half years ago, there was no unity — no focus 

at all - in youth services, particularly at the state level. There was a broad, though incomplete 

• . • *■ ■ , ■ ■ 

range of services for teenagers. But the problem was that these programs were administered 
\ ■ • • * * 

- i. 
by an almost equal 'number of agencies and divisions/ each of which stacked their youth 

services up against other priorities. No public agency ever stepped forward and declared, 

'We are here to serve runaways, status offenders, and troubled teenagers." In the pest, my 

agency would merely say It didn't have adequate programs for a particularly troubled 

adolescent-and would take a pass. The mental health agency would say tha youth wasn't 

sick enough for Its services. And the corrections department had Its hands full operating 

prisons and training schools for convicted felons end had few community diversion programs. 

The result of this lack of coordination and frontline service was that many youth 
received no significant help at all until they went Into foster care or a child welfare or 
correctional institution. It was a personal and social tragedy. The governor and I decided that 
something must be done — swiftly. 

In looking for a remedy to this ill, we reviewed successful youth programs In Illinois 
and other states. Over and over in these programs, <eVe saw a common element of success — 
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when • community stepped forward and took the lead in coordinating services to its youth, 
tha program worked Whan tha polka, courts, commissions and agencies came together and 
showed their true compassion for these kids, then tha youth had a much better chance of 
making it in society. > 

Early in 1982 we bejpn pumping new money into our effort We awarded $2 million 
to tome 30 communities for networks that came up with innovative, cooperative Mans for s 
serving teenagers - especially to divert them from tha child welfare or juvenile jusfcc systems. 

Of. * 

Grass roots support and local control are the key ejement of our grants program. 
Community people plan the services. Community people coordinate the services. And 
community "people deliver the services. Th^tate's role involves funding, standard setting, 
and monitoring - the kinds of activities that most people agree are government functions. 

Currently, with some community help, we're funding comprehensive youth services 
in-some 36 Illinois communities or areas. The . Governor's support for our grant program 
is dear - even as Illinois emerges from a painful recession and4»hsk|ers major tax increases, 
the youm giant progra^'bslat^ • 

We went to make sure, however, that our reforms stand the test of time. Being 
political reelists/we know that administrations and priorities charge. Bureaucrats come end 
bureaucrats go. Agency' philosophies and structures change almost as swiftiy as its persohrtej^ 
But the law itself does notc^aiMVft^^ty - - - so youth services supporters last year backed 



legislation which locks oufne* progr* in* law. And in September, Governor Thompson 




signed, into law two of the most sweepjety pieces of youth services reform legislation ever 
offered in our stats'. BecauSf both Demobajtic and Hepubltcan leaders were included in the 
early dialogue - through a special 'privately .funded Study group on children and family 

' . ' v ' : -'- f ■ 

policy - the bills moved through O0f General Assembly like a well-oiled machine. 

. • ' ■ ■ ' » . 

Senata Bill 1500 passed die Senate 55 - 0 and the House 160 > 1. (We're still trying to 

find out who that onej^rifijftves.lWBut certainly this shows meconsensus we developed on 



■■ \ " ^^ssentiaJft^Senate Bill 1500 locked Into lew^ ;-i $W 

«, Division o?VouW*nd Community Services, which 





action. The new law calls for 10-member regional youth planning committees. It authorizes 
a system of local boards and local service systems consistent with our community-based 
focus. It also gave us legislative authorization for grants-m-aid and formula grants to 
communities. ' 

Senate Bill 623, which took effect last January, limits juvenile court jurisdiction 

$ * • 

for status offenders. It provides alternatives for dealing with disruptive youth without recourse 
to the authority of the juvenile court or public foster care. It provides "cooling off" time and 
breathing space for parents and youth who just can't seem to live together without periodic 
upheavals. Yet it authorizes crisis intervention and shelter care for those kids who desperately 
need a roof over their heads while professionals help them sort out their problems. 

To implement both new laws, we drew heavily on the talents and services of a newfy 
created "Youth Services Roundable." It included representatives from the police, courts, 
schools, social service agencies, mental health boards, and citizens groups. 

The results we have achieved from these new laws and approaches is virtually 
' phenomenal. In Cook County (Chicago) during comparable five month periods in 1982 and 
1983, placements of youth outside their own homes went from 713 to ?93 - a 59 percent 
reduction. Juvenile court petitions filed against these youth have dropped from 908 to 53 

durinj the cor*#ar*t>le periods - a drop of 94 percent And court adjudications are down , 

* 

some 87 percent. A unique twist is that there has even been a nine percent reduction iri tha 
number of referrals for crisis Intervention. The professionals attribute this to the fact tnat 
the explicit procedures spelled out by Senate Bill 623 have permitted police to achieve 
reunification of some youths with their families without assistance of social service agencies. 

Administering Illinois' juvenile justice system in great part* mean i administering — 
the federal Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention ' Act This 'function was formerly 
haridled by the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission. It involves the reviewing, awarding, 
and monitoring of some $2.1 million a year in federal juvenile Justice funds. This work will 
be done under the oversight of a new Illinois Juvenile Justice Commission. Created by Senate 
Bill 1500, the commission has 25 members appointed by the Governor. 

The Commission and DCFS have four primary objectives in the juvenile juetlee 
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area: Deinstitutionalization, Separation, Removal, and Serious Offender Programming. ™ 

A condition of federal funding is that I llinois hold fewer than 5.8 youth per 1 00,000 
in lock-ups, jails and detention centers for status offenses. Such deinstitutionalization was also 
mandated by Illinois Senate Bill 346 in 1980. We have compiled with that mandate all three 
yean since then. In fact, we have held fewer than 5.6 youth per 100,000 the past two years. * • 
We fully intend to improve on that record through our increased availability of crisis services. 

Separation is also mandated by law. That means delinquent youths detained in ^ 
jails and lock-ups be held "sight and sound sepai^'',frpm adults. Our monitoring device for ^ 
this is an annual inspection by the Bureau of Detent Standards of the Illinois Department 
j^f Corrections. Last year, 1 00 percent of the state's jaiTs^r^o<AHipi^erejn compliance. 

We have successfully de institutional!^ status off eno>rs^^^ keeping delinquents 
wparate, when proible, from adults. But ^ 

lock-ups is our goal and mandate. At this time, sl^ 5§rj>ybu/|) a year are held 'in adult 
facilities - fewer than half of whom have been chajajflMiaN serious crimes. ^ „ : 



Detention of these juveniles is both anurban a«fd mrarpn*lem. It i||rtOrt prevalent, 
however, in downstata counties where the juveniles heljj ere charged with onry minor r ^^0? 
delinquencies. To Identifyproblem sites, my staff are reviewing detention ol^irvenHes 
statewide. This will be followed up by on-site assessment in thejjlght & 10 counties and 
municipalities which am holding significant numbers of youths. ' 

Staff will worfc to develop community-based alternttives to detention for the less 

'serious delinquents arifi more intensive programs for the more serious property offenders. 
Other alternatives, including transporting juveniles to nearby detention cen>ffyare also being 
considered. "* 
{ ^ . We are placing high priority this year and next on meeting the removal mandate, 
Planned services include specialized foster homes for delinquent youth, restitution programs,** 
screening units, and a mix of services using the case manager approach.. This emphasis on 
developing needed resources is imperative. If we merely lock kids up, we are locking them 
away from the services which will help them and — as a result — their communities. , 

"N We are faking the community-based approach to serious offender programs as well, 

allocating 30 percent of our local action dollars for programs directed toward such youth. In 

* ■ ■ 



V^hteago, we are currently worklngjtfjth the police, the stale's attorney, courts, ancfprobation 
departments to get a pilot project off the ground. Our target population is youth on the 
southeast side of Chicago who have committed burglaries. Our approach will be two-pronged: 

j One is to speed up the court processing of these youth. There must be less time 
between the criminal act and the point of accountability. A main reason a time gap exists now 

v ..»'.; , • 

Is that continuances are frequently granted because one of the parties ^o a case is missing. One 

. V ' "* *. ^ 

alternative we are considering fo correct these delays is getting the court to sit in the district 
police station courtrooms. Another is to have the time for court set later in the day. When we 

V f i . ' 

fund this Chicago project; arwe hope to do this summer, we will include funds to help the 
appropriate court address these issues. 

Our second "prong" is to draw on community-baseoVservlces as jooji in the process 



as possible. We hope to do this through the dual referral process - when the court is 
concerning a serious offender, we want the youth referred to a com p reh ens ive^co mm unity- 
based youth services program also. That way, we can work with him at an earlier' stage, in a 
more intensive manner^^before he commits more criminal acts. 

Some of the services we hope our Chicago project will provide are outreach, 
counseling, and employment Kelp. A similar. project in e down state county emphasizes ' 
restitution. When possible, offending youth will be placed in public service jobs until they t 
have made restitution for Jheir offense. Arid when this is not possible, project staff will work 



for actual cash payment by the offender. 
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So we are making substantial progress in all service areas mandated by the Juvenile 
ion^ct: deinstitutionalization, separation, removaVai 



Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act: deinstitutionalization, separation, removaVand 
serious offender programming. There is yet another category of youth, however, that we 
are concerned with and whose problems we are trying to address. These are the kids whose * 
criminal behavior persists, whether there is help or not, and who are educated at least > 
twice for felonies. The next stop for such youth is usually a correctional facility. For these 
youth, we have UDis - the Unified Delinquency Intervention Services. r 

Although the legislature has had some difficulty making up its mind about the cost 
effectiveness of this program since it was begun 10 yean ago, the General Assembly re-funded 

• ' i ' ' ' 
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th. Mcvict and it was revived I art Ootober. Smce than, the service population has climbed 
to 150 youth - about two-thirds from the Chicago inner city. Some 26 agencies are providing 
advocacy services**!* emphasis orrle-entry to school or Job funding. Thirty youth are getting 
additional aids, such as G.E.6. preparation and pre-employment training,with job placement as 

the goal. * 

One last program I want to mention today, though criminal behavior on the\outh's 
part is not an absolute condition of refe/rel, is the Governor's Youth Services Initiative. This 
prcjram^gan four years ago. Though housed at DCFS, It also involves the Departments of 

lorn and Mental Health and the State Board of Education. Its purpose, is to help those 
jfffiwho formerty slipped between the cracks of agency services. It began in Chicago end 
since expanded to more than half the state. 



Referrals to the Initiative are made by the court. When : j youth with multiple 
problems comes to us, our mandate is to serve as broken for services to that^outh. If s e 51 
no-declme prograni^jfthich means when a youth is referred - be he schizophrenic, suicidal 

or even homicidal 7"*^ ^ 89 * nCY ■° r 1Q ' ^ 

ServlceWhitia^el^^ 1 ■. V. * 

I'd like to conclude by expressing strong support for Senator Specter's bill - S. 520 - 
which seeks to protect dependent and troubled youth from institutional abuse, ^ecure 
detention is not needed for r/bn-crimmal juveniles. In fact, I dc^'t even like the term ^ -.1 
non-criminal - It's tort of like labeling hlgh.school girls as non-pregnant 

Our experience in Illinois shows that reasonable, prudent, humane, and 
compassionate care is usually sufficjent to achieve a turnaround of - or at least a benign 
co-existence with - status offenders, runaways, and youth who we have come to label as 
incorrigible or ungovernable. That's not to say thW we should view these youth through 
rose-colored glasses and downplay the community problems they present But they are our 
kids - and we can't just throw them on the community *sh-heep. Instead, we've got to have 
the programs in place that demonstrate that comrniinrty and parental responsibility can work 
in a high percentage of cases. ^ fj 
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f As Lisa Richette said in her book, The Throws way Children: / 

' 'The problems of America's young people are deep-tea ted end tough-hided, encrusted 
by decades of neglect. Mpt, America's young people — delinquent and law- abiding — are 
precious, exciting, brimmingwrth human potential. A civilizatior}thajt deserves to endure 
cherishes its young. A society that rigidly and shortsightedly relegates millions of children to 
jails and institutions may find that it has lost more than a small percentage of its citizens. 
It may be that it has also thrown away its claim to moral leadership in a troubled world/' 
Thank you yery much. 
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Issue Paper 

Illinois 'iBfe''^— 
Integrated and Community-Based £ y:*** 
Youth Service Initiative 



' Introduction 

The passage of Senate Bills 623 and 1500 by the Illinois General Assembly 
in June of 1982, has signaled the beginning of a new system of responsibility 
and accountability for services, to troublej^adolescerrts. No longer will 
adolescents with behavior problems need to be labeled by. the Juvenile Court 
as ,r m1nors In need of supervision (MINS)" and still not find appropriate^ 
help In the State social service system.. In Its place, a system 1s craved 
by which community agencies are given - the Incentive and flexibility to ^ • 
treat children and families In a way. that will both prevent such misbehavior . 
and dtyert troubled youth from the court and the expensive, and often 
Ineffective, State system. , 

H1st#fcafr Overview 

Throughout. the 1970's ,1rt Illinois, efforts have been made to shift State, 
priorities to recognize the need to serve troubled children before they ^ 
create serious problems for their communities, families and themselves. 
The Commission on Children, In a JajHiary, 1981 report following three years 
of study on services to emotlonally'disturbed children, stated that "the 
State of Illinois has no master 'plan* for coordinating services: to children 
and adolescents, including those who* are enrotionajWy^disturbed, 1 ' 

In response to various long-standing court cases against the Stjte, 
Governor James R. Thompson established an Inter-agency Governor s Youth 
Services Initiative under the readership of his office to better coordinate 
State services for the most seriously disturbed mu^tl-problenradolescents 
who formerly "fell through the cracks" of State agency mandates. 

Governor Thompson realized the inherent problems 1n the current systems of 
youth service and issued a policy statement 1n April of 1980, on the need 
for restructuring the youth service system in Illinois. The Governor 
appointed a Special Task Force oh Services to Troubled Adolescents to 
study alternative service delivery models. 

The Special Task Force reported in January of »1981 with pr1ndples_for State 
services to troubled adolescents and spec 1/1 c, recommendations for action. 
Basically, "local entities" should carry the authority and responsibility 
for planning and provision of. services. "This local orientation to youth 
services should encourage a flexible local response to the needs of 
different communities, and should encourage- the development of Innovative 
local' resources. " 

Specifically^ themajor 'structural recommendation reads as follows: 

" Recommendation 1 : f 

We recommend thai the primary responsibility for the provision of 
services to adq)fes*ents in Illinois rests with a local entity, , 
with the Stage's responsibility being to provide direction and 
support." ' , J 

The SpecUUTask Force also studied the cutjPent lofake system for troubled 
adolescents and mide the following recommewda^lorK 

" Recommendation 3 : 

Me recommend that Juvenl le court jurisdiction over MINS be limited 
to placing a youth outside his home and to ordering medical' 
treatment Tor a youth who 1s 1n need of and refusing such treatment. 

* ■ 
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.'We further S-e*ommenfl that a youth should not be .placed until all 
other alternatives available In his community have been exhausted. 
The decision of a court to place a youth should only be considered 
after the exhaustion or attempted use of less restrictive community 
resources including: crisis 1ntervent1on;^Counsel1ng; psychiatric, 
psychological or other medical care; welfaVfc? legaH education or. 
other social services wfHch may be appropriate to meet the. r^eds of 
the adolescent and his family. 11 " , 

Four months later, the Legislative Advisory Committee on Public Aid issued 
a report on youth services. The Committee collected data from twenty 
counties which represented a cross section of Illinois' population. The 
. Committee found .that "an overlapping 4hd dupl ieatlon r of youth services 1s 
partially causarby overlapping mandates compounded by the lack of precise 
guide! inesi^rTa be) ing* symptoms, at youth." As the primary conclusion of 
this reMfjJK, the Conmlttee stated that the "small, locally based agency is 
best ^le to deliver youth services. Rather than deWver services, the 
State should be an 'enabler' by providing Initiative, planning and other 
support services." 

^)urinjg this same time period, the Illinois Department of Children and 
Family Services was working cooperatively with the II 1 1nois 'Youth Service 
Bureau Association and the Illinois Collaboration on Youth to develop 
^t,s FY 81 Illinois Human Service Plan. The plan called for the 

. consolidation of youth services into an Integrated and comprehensive 
communl ty- based approach. 

Finally, ttie Youth Network Council of Chicago developed a "White Paper" 
which analyzed the problems Inherent in both the community and state youth 
services 'system. 

Issues. ■ 

The many youth service reorganization studies demonstrated a remarkable 
level of consensus on the problems Inherent 1n the current system. 

Five of these major Issues are discussed 1n detail below. 

A. Access Issues .'• ' 1 ' r" 

State agencies have specific mandates to serve specific categories 
of youths for specific problems*t)r symptoms. Historically,' 
adjudication or police arrest and "court petition or victimization ^<^y 
(I.e., adolescent abuse) has been required to g[a1n access to state / 
services. No uniform system existed to ensure that youth who can b# 
served in their own communities without court processing were 
► » . provided with those services. The only assured route of obtaining 
needed services was through adjudication or court 'petl tlon. In this 
situation, the availability of community services 1s the key factor 
in the decision that determines whether the tfouth 1s petitioned to 
the court or not. For example, if mental health services are 
•unavailable or difficult to access',, an emotionally disturbed youth 
may be petitioned as neglectful anajremanded to DCFS for services. 




f The mandates of agencies serving troubled'youth have historically 
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overlapped, resulting 1n a particular population of youth being served 
bjseveral agencies. This was especially true of the WINS population. 

A niajor consequence of duplication Of services-is the lack of clear 
pojficy for serving troubled youths. Moreover, ^here is no consistency 
retarding the kind and duration of services^provided. In some 
communities emphasis may be placed on diverting youth ^ rom a ^ e r ^^" 11e 
justice and child welfare system and encouraging them to participate r 
in youth development programs., Other communities my shun these, y . 
approaches in favor of- the simpler, but costlier, placement option. 
. This lack of coordination between the state and commun/ties results 
in social Inequities and/or increased;costs to the-state. 

Service 'Gaps 

The categorical mandates of State agencies not only created access problems, 
but'have also resulted 1n service gaps. The Governor s Youth Service 
Initiative was established to bridge the gaps between DCFS, DMH-Dp, DUl 
"and Illinois State Board of Education 1n order to serve multi-problem 
youth requiring services from more than one of these agencies. 

^HoweverTat the community level, no coordinated service system has : . 
existed for troubled youth. . Programs vary vastly, aruJ-they'ex st .iargei> 
by patching together various pieces of categorical funding. Since the 
behavior of; at-risk youths 1s comparable to the behavior of youths who .. 
enter and are served by state systems, the. availability of services *ft 
the community, level" often determines whether or not, troubled youths we 
p&tS to court. The resulfls differential handling of youths, 
differential access to services, and differential service standards. 
/ 

.The existence V service gaps means t^t youths wi th complex^Jnfer- . 
' • -related DroblemsV cannot be assured of . accessing coni.1nuum-of*care 
•Services P For example, the Conmlss ion on Children's- recently published • 
report^on ^notional ly disturbed children. (January, ■ 1981) Indcates 
that the 'Son experience ... Is.that is it extremely >{ hff cul t to obtain 
mental heal th services for minors". §< Further, ^S??^^^^^/^^ 

clinics operate airrerentiy rrw unc k • — u " uw,,er anc ^ serv ^ ces 
minors/are unevenly developed .throu§hjjp 



mental riea i ui scikucj ■ . . - — . u ^ ^n„^^ c 

{has been given) to children's services m grant-in-a d climes, 
clinics operate differently from one place to another and services 
minors/are unevenly developed .throu§hjjut the state (p. 16).^ 

,,r .V.. - J ■ ;v - ■ ■■■■ ' , v " 

D". Categorical Funding Issues - ' 

Categorical funding for community youth services for youths makej 1 t 
~ difficult to encourage the development of comprehensive .continuum of 
care programs for troubled youths. Cooperative state\commun1ty Panning 
ana coS?dinated service provisions also are hampeVed ; ^ e "" s n %^ n ^"9 , 
of services through categorical programs require? ^takajnto the state 
service system through court petition, adjudication or victimization, it 
may serve to: * ^ . 
. Increase the numbers of youth petitioned and adjudicated' 1n order 
to access services; 

/^Torce a categorical label o>a youth with complex personal, family, 
"$nd community problems; • 1 

Exclude youth who do not meet categorical specifications. 
Impact on the DCFS Child Welfare System 

Duplications and gaps in.the system oVdellvary of services to troubled 
youth foster the*use of out-of-home placement services. There have 
been feS state programs, .and no uniform state-wide policy, for serving 
troubled youths in their own communities.. This lack of P^cement 
alternatives made It difficult to divert youth from placement. There 
are few programs, for example, providing supportive and /° r . treato ;* . 
. services to parents who "throw away" their adolescent children or refuse 
•to take them home if they run away. Jhus, the child welfare system 
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often 1s called upon to provide residential care for runaways 
emotional ly disturbed youths. These youths can be served wlthlnvtheir 
commOni ties, provided a range of services are "available. . \. A- - 

The state's child welfare system is ill-equipped to se'rve'mKs'-type 
youths and emotionally disturbed youths . Nearly half (49.5 percent) 
of all DCFS' MINS^ cases which have -been placed have had four or more 
living arrangement placerients since entering the child welfare system. 
A higher percentage of MINC (50.6 percent) are served 1n substitute x 
care than the percentage of total adolescents (43.5 percent), and nearly y i 
two-thirds (65 percent) o/^DCFS 1 MINS cases 1n substitute care are served- 
in group homes or Institutions. In contrast, only 38 percent of all 
adolescents in. substitute care aye in group homes or institutions. 

Youths with emotional and behavioral problems also tend to .monopolize 
worker time with constant crises. ..For example, the need to arrange for 
new placements on short notice when foster parents are 111-equlpped to V 
deal with the youth requires . Immediate caseworker attention. 



Executive Order #1 (1981) 

Governor Thompson Issued Executive Order #1 (1981) on April 1, 1981 
consolidating .categorical youth programs under the Department of Childreh 
and Family Services (DCFS). The Executive Order was -later; defeated, *n / 
part because the alternative service' systenuwas not proposed lit accompanying 
legislation. Although consolidation^^ thout ,a clear statement of the new 
system for youth service delivery, was misunderstood, the Executive Order 
was still only defeated on the final day for such actfon by one" Vote 1n . 
the Illinois Senate. Clearly, there was widespread understanding tfcat 
action was needed. 

Termination of Jbhe Illinois Commission on Del Inquency -Prevention 

Within one-n%nth of the defeat of Executive Order #1, the General Assembly 
adjourned without fundlnq the ICDP. The Governor's Office recognized 
this as an c^oartunity to begin the proposed consolidation of youth services. 
Using funds fiwthe Illinois Law Enforcement Commission, the community 
programs.o'f the'lCDP were restored 1n thelDepartment of Children and Family 
Services while 57 v of the 86 state ^mployetfs of ICOP were not rehired qn 
the state payroll. \| * '* 

Creation of the Division of Youth and Community Services 

On October 15, 1981, DCFS consolidated the former ICDP programs with several 
of Its own youth service programs 1n a new Division, of Youth and Community 
Services . 

Senate Bill 1500 1 / 

Immediately following the defeat of Executi ve$*kder #1, youth service leaders 
from throughout the State met as a "Youth RoundtaSfle" to map out a new strategy. 
The result was Introduced on March 30, 0982 as Senate Bill 1500. In contrast 
to the previous Executive Order, this B*ll proposed a new State supervised/* 
community controlled Initiative for Illinois along* with the consolidation of 
State categorical funding. ■ ( '* 

Senate Bill 1500 made the following changes 1n the law which had created the 
State Department of Children and Family Services: " ♦ 

Sec. 17 establishes a Division of Youth and 'Commynl ty Services,, within 
DCFS, to develop a statewide program for more comprehensive and Integrated 
community-based- youth services 1n Illinois. The need for a system of 
prevention, diversion and treatment services 1s established 1n. seven goal 
statements. The D1v1s'lonVd1rect role 1s limited' tp research, standard- 
setting, monitoring, technical assistance and grant administration to local 
boards, local service systems and local ' voluntary organizations working 
• to prevent Juvenile delinquency. t Jmt 'fy " ' 
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l. Sec. 17a-l establfshes regional youth planning conrnittees 1* tot tight 
'" DC F S "regio n s, with' ten members appointed by the , Director. The committees 
are mandated to assess needs; prepare, for. Department approval, an 
' 1 annual youth services plan; and review and maherreconmendatlons^on al I 
•'" local grant applications. Membership is to be broadly representative 
/of community-perspectives, with no member having a direct financial 
interest 1n any Department funded program. 

1 Sec 17a-2 requires the Department to' develop regulations covering service 
aTeis-aHTlocal boards V local service systems, This provision p acts 
the administratively designed "request for pfopos*!" (RFP) system into 
law -Tased- upon DCF5 guidelines, 1 local boards or agencies may develop a 
service network and bid for recognition 1n a proposed service area, The 
Department will assist In^Iocal services svstem development and may. Provide^ 
within available resource?, for services where no recognized boarder system 
exrsts. v'.-/> 

^ Sec. 17a-3 establishes t#^tess.,f or local boa/*s and, -local services 
systems~To prepare v annuaT^ffe and budgets and .SJibmlt them to regional 
youth planning comnia t tee s.' Basic elements of the plan will demonstrate 
community needs assessment, case management, accountability, staff 
development, consultation and assurance of the availability of community 
services, diversion services and emergency services. . ^ 

5 Sec 1 7a-4 authorizes a State grant-i n-a(1d system for fundi ng.communlty- 
based youth 'Services systems. The Department reta1ns^1scret1on as to 
the allocation of grant funds until the appropriation reaches^ million. 
Once $5 million 1s available for ."comprehensive commun1ty-bas&<f^serv1ce 
- to youth", 20% of the appropriation may remain *d1 sere tlonary^for.ne* 
program development and innovation, and at least 80* of the appropriation 
will be distributed to local btfar'ds or local servfees systems based upon 
a formula allocation developed- by the Department 'through thfc, rules process.. 
The formula will be based upon population. o,f^uthj£under 18 years of 
age and other *eighj:ed demographic variables. - Unobl iga ted funds could be 
reallocated by the Department rather tban^p^e. Pithily, a 10% local 
financial or in-,kind commitment to youth- Services [s required. 



6. Se c. 17a-5 through Seca U3-8 transfers to DCFS various federal require- 
ments' as'sociateclwi th J trie juvenile justice functions within the Inin° 1s 
Law Enforcement Commi'ssion. These include (a) designation as the official 
State Planning Agency for Illinois under the federal "Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974"; (b) various research and 
clearinghouse functions; (c) grant management for OJJDP funds and (d) 
"transfer of staff and records. . •' A , - . 

7 Sec.-17a-9 adds new language to the Illinois statutes for establishing 
a supervisory board for federal juvenile justice funds.as required by 
federal law' and directive. The Illinois Juvenile Justice Commission will 
consist of 25' : meiBb!Brs appointed by the Gjyernor. The Commission will 
develop, review and approve'the StateTPlin for juvenile justice programming. 
The Commission will also review andapprove or disapprove federal 9 rant 
applications, author -an annual report to the Governor and General Assembly 
and function as the advisory committee to the Division of Youth and ^ 
Community Services. 

- * ■■ -i '"' ) 

5.5. 5?3 ■ \ • ■• ^ 

J companion bilV, ' Senate Bill 623 , provides an alternative legal process fipr 
teal i ng with truants, runaways an^ youth who are beyond the control of their 
:ir?rts in circumstances whjch constitute a substantial ar immed fate' danger 
:; :.ne minor's physical safety. The "MINS" label *$ removed from the "Juvenile 
.'cjr: Act. 11 The Juvenile Court retains jurisdiction over these youth only after 
c\ days have elapsed; family reunification services have failed; -and- no 
voluntary placement agreement can be reached'.' This legislation; along with 
Senate Bill ,1500, diveris MJNS youth from the court and Btepartment, and clearly 
.;Uces the serVice responsibility on community-based agencies and away from DCFS. 
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The changes to" the penile' Court Act" 1n Senat/ Bill 623 are, ^ 

1. The new categories of "adalc'ted" and requiring^ authoritative 
intervention" replace "otherwise In-neexlof supervisiQ* ln ( tne 
"Juvenile Court Act" and "Act Creating'->the Department^ ... 

2 Legal 'custodianship Is permitted by the Department when a minor, 
taken Into limited custody, is referred to a OCFS funded contnunity- 
based youth- service provider. • » \ >\ - 

3 The "Juvenile Court Act" fs further 1/imited {Sec. 1-19) to etlmiSte^ 
' jurisdiction over states offenders "until efforts and procedures to 

address and resolve sifch action? by a law enforcement officer during 
a period of limited qustpoy, by crisis Intervention services under 
" Section 3-3.1, and by>fernative voluntary residential placement or 
: other disposition^^ proV^ed by Sectlby 3-9 have been exhale* 
• without correcting, such actions." '" >v -V 

4. .provides the folding legal definitions for addicted minors and 
minors requlr'ingjauthoritatiye intervention. v . 



"Sec. 2-3. MlJor Requiring. Authoritative Intervention. Those requiring 
authoritati>e<«atervention include any minor under 18 years of age U ) 
who Is {a-ra chronic or habitual truant as defined, in Section 26~2a ot 
the School Code,? or (b) absent from home without consent of parent,* / 
guardian or custodian, or (c) beybnd the. control of his or her parent,., \ 
guardian or custodian, in circumstances which constitute > substantial , j 
or immediate 'danger 'to the minors physical safety; and ?2) who after 
2Vdavs from the date the minor 1s taken into limited custody, in, 
each instate, aWaving been,offered interim crisis intervention services 
where avai 1 able", • reuses to return home after the minor and his or her 
parent, glardftn <Sr custodian cannot agree to an arrangement for an 
alternatlje voluntary residential placement or to the continuation^ 
such, placement." „ ,\ >■ 

"Sec 2-<3 1. Addicted Minor. Those who are addicted Indude any minor 
who is an addict as defined 1n^e Dangerous Drug\£bu£e Act. < ^ 

5. Eliminates the MINS definition. v . -* . ; «Vl" 

5 Provides a detailed process for law enforcement officers to take limited^ 
custody of a minor who exhibits the same behavior .as- described -above in 
Sec 2-3(1) Included as due process are notification of parents and. 
arrangement'of transportation home or 'to an agency for services. Limited 
custody maV last only six hours in W non-secure /acuity. . 

Provides a detailed process for Interim crisis* intervention services by 
an agency or association. Included as due process are investigation and 
explanation of the circumstances to the'mlnork Informing parents of the \ 
situation, arrangement of transportation home, provision of services 
and/tfr a temporary llvlrjg arrangement. Such out-qf-home care may last 
21 days without a. voluntary placement agreement. 

8 Authorizes long term "alternative voluntary residential placement" if 
tj>e minor and parents agree to such an arrangement. , • ^ 

9 If the parent refuses' to allow a minor homeland does not agree with the 
* minor to a voluntary alternative placement, a neglett petition Is filed 

in the Juvenile Court. ' *L • 

K * f . ' % 

to If the'mingr refuses to go home and cannot agree with his or her parents 
to a voluntary alternative placement, a petition is.- filed "asking the. 
■court to make a determination regarding alternative residential placement 
or such other disposition as is in the -best , interest of the minor. 
After 21 days and no voluntary agreement, a petition may be filed under 
the new "requiring authorization Invervention" category in the Juvenile 
x Court. .„ Q ■ 
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The attached chart 1$ a graphic portrayal of the system 1 nr the two bills. 
Sentte Bill 1500 Is effective Immediately upon signing Into law and Senate 
Bill 623 1s effective January 1, 1983. 

Unified delinquency Intervention Services ]* ' " ■ # ■ — ? 

During the FY 83 budget process, the Department of Corrections eliminated 
UDIS from the DOC budget. During the legislative process, money for the 
*UDIS community programs was restored 1n the DCFS budget K while 27 of the 31 
UDIS state employees were-, eliminated. 

rV \,'* ' f> ■ 

Division <j^f Youth and Community Services Programs * 

A. * Gdals ' ; ' ■ ' " p 



The program adm1n1stered,by the division of 
collectively have four major goals: 

. To consolidate state level programs-. 



To deve^op-an integrated and compri 
Intervention system to dlvertVouth 
amTthUd welfare systems' through 
reunification services. 




outh and Community Services 



ve community-based 
the Juvenile Justice 
ly preservation and 



To develop a system of 1nter-ageftfS resources for multl -problem 
youth In orderjfc .ensure that Imml -problem youth obtain access *,. 
to necessary Services, t tnfclud1>ig "stable living situation, have 

complete* treatment p1.an;4jpd ichfeve a permanent living 
situation. , 

To organize community-based, state operated and Interagency 
youth services Into a continuum of care. » 



B. The Programs 



1. 



ams 

niy- 




C ommunity-Based Programs . » $ '* , # ■ 

II 11 nol ^Status Offenders Services (IS0S)_ . formerly administered 
by the Illinois Commission on Delinquency Prevention (ICDP) as an 
alternative to detention for status, offenders, this program 
provides short-term crisis Intervention, advocacy, short-term, 
foster care and crisis Intervention services for alleged minors 
1n need of supervision (MINS) through contracts. Follow-up 
services to status offenders are provided by £urcpaseJ&^serv1ce, 
contracts, ynder the Title XX Donated Funds Initiative fDFI)„;> 
The "/program 1s designed to preserve families Intact and to^ \ 
reuhlfy youth w4th* their families, .As comprehensive programs are 
developed,', ISOS serves as^fhe front-end crisis intervention » 
component; • 



nimjM^y 



Conimih^ty Services , This program combines two programs formerly 
administered by^JCDP: the Community Services' program-and the 
Community Services Grant-1n-A1d program. The consolidated • 
program is designed to $pfl°r* local programs for preventing ^ • ; 
v juvenile delinquency, r Projects, 1*> the Community £erv s 1ces Program 

fbe broadly represeNitatlve^'of the community .a/id Involve local 
dents. Programs may be geared to developing 'and delivering ; 
1f1c services, such as crisis 1nt;ervent1on,a^d family 
sellng, or tHey may'focus on neighborhood development and 
on projects- In all cases, programs utilize Indigenous 
Volunteers as a key «mechan1sm for service delivery and neighbor- 
^ hood improvement • 



\. Youth 



Empl oyment 
demon str a tic 



and Training ,. This program, formerly operated 
as a demonstration project funded through the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act tCETA), serve?two purposes/ Flrst.Jt 
provides employment assistance and training opportunities 1n 
order to link DCFS wards and youths served 1n community programs 
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with, subsidized or k non-subs1d1zed employment. Second, it works 
»w1th a private sector to encourage access to; or creation of, 
employment and^ ( tr;iining oppbrtuni'UAs for both wards and youths 
served ^n ccf^n1ty;|ir0g^ams.' ^ * 9 )• ' 

. ' • ■ ' .-" ' ■ ' . Jt ■ - 

Reimbursing Countlfs . This program xelmbufcses Counties for 
foster care services, provided to mlnfrs who* are dependent,, 
neglected, delinquent or otherwise 1n need of supervision. \ 
the department desires to focus the program off status offenders 
in need of shelter care, delinquents 1n need of community 
placement and youth referred to the Governors Youth Services 
Initiative. 1 

UDLS. Unified Delinquency Intervention Services provides 
advocacy, employment opportunities, specialized training, 
counseling and' stress challenge experiences to adjudicated 
delinquents as an alternative to Incarceration. 

Comprehensive Commupity-Based Services to Youth . This program 
integrates categorical youth services programs on a local 
level and into a more comprehensive community-based youth* 
•service system. Aspects of the program Include: 

a . Role of the $ta£e * 

> Responsibilities of the stafe Include: 

Approval of local service 'plans. 

• • 4 A ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Community development activities to bulTd local 
service systems. ' ' - < . * 

. Development of state-wide plans and program 
standards for^ervlces to youth. 



. Monitoring .of community-based service systems. 
. Administration of grant 'programs and monies. 
^ . . Training/techn1c.al 'assistance to local providers. 

b. Role of Community-Based Service Systems 
Responsibilities of communities include; 

S ' 

. Assessing community needs and developing a 
comprehensive community plan for meeting them-..* 

^ Provision of comprehensive serWces for troubledf 
youth. ° * ^ 

r- 

Establishing coordination of police, cou&s, and 
service providers. it ^ 

c. Optimal Community- Based Service System 

The community-based service systems Emphasize diversion 
of youth fr,om the courts and chTOd welfare system and the 
development of clearly defined integrated services 
characterized by a continuum of care. Service programs 
' provide: ••;«.-.. 

Family treatment Advocacy and counseling 

•\ Mental Health treatment Poly-drug/alcohol education. 

Employmenl assistance^ Volunteer service opportunity 

Educational assistance • \ Service brokerage ' 

24-hour crisis Intervention/ Resource development 
emergency placement capacity Outreach. 
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2. Inter- Agency Proyrdms for Mu) ti- Problem Yquth 

. Tri -Agency Program . The jri#Agency Program at the Illinois 
State Psychiatric "Institute (ISfS) 1s a collaborative program 
of the Departments of Mental Health/Developmental Disabilities, 
Corrections, and Children and Family Services to provide 
psychiatric hospital1zat1qn ; and treatment services for multi- 
problem youth. ' *•* 

, Governor's Youth Services Initiative (GYSI) . The GYSI operates 
with the authority of^the Governor' s Office 1n order to ensure 
1 that multi-problem youth before the juvenile courts in the Cook, 
%. Peoria, Champaign and East St. Louis areas recelve^wessary 
services from the Departments of Mental Heal th/Dev^Jfmental 
Disabilities, Corrections, Children and Family Services, and, 
the Illinois State Board of Education. The GYSI -receives 
rnApfiement support from the Division of -Youth and -Communl ty 
Services. 

d • 
X> State Juvenile Justice Services , > . - 

" 1 : '■ .A . 

The Juvenile Justice Section of the Division Implements the 
mandates of the Federal Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act. Goals Include: v 

. Deinstitutionalization : Receive from the Office of Juveniie 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention a determination that Illinois 
has achieved "full compliance with de^1n1mus exceptions". 

. Separation : Achieve sight and sound separation of adults and 
Juveniles 1n all municipal and county jails in Illinois. 

- Removal : Prepare plan to effect removal of delinquents being 
• held in county and municipal jails. s B 

. Juvenile Monitoring Information System : Provide a mechanism 
for measuring progress toward deinstitutionalization, 
separation and removal. 

. $erious Offender : . Develop and implemen^at least one program 
response to the~sef*1ous offender popuJ^CTon by November, 1982. 

Community Education \nd training : Dew^pp and implement * 
training and community education proje«fcwh1ch are designed 
to expand knowledge and Improve the funcffTtolng of thte juvenile 
justice system by October, 1982. J . * f £>, ; a 

c ' * 

. Technical Assistance : Respond to requests for assistance Which 
are consistent with Division goals and* priorities^ ' - 




Target Group 

The Division is consolidating service' programs for the foil owing 
populations Into more comprehensive community-based programs: 

. Runaways" and other status offenders for whom a return home 'cannot 

• be effectuated by the police or court. * 

■ r Alleged MINS at risk of petition or adjucatton, including all 
yf&th on whom a MINS petition 1s filed. 

MINS or status offender type caseiTreferred by DCFS field or 

* area offices for family reunification. 

Jultl-pro^em youth referred by the Governor's Youth Services 
? Initiatl 



•■ V' v ,' ; ~ * ' " v 

••.^v,' .' ... -v * ^ .V- 

> Adjudicated MINS who are Wards of DCFS for whom fWly reuijlfl- 
cation 1s the Immediate permanency goal. • - # ■ 

MIP^S who. have violated a'court order who are r^ferrecfiftjfr the 
court or the Department. # -Vi*iJ' 

. Runaways and other youth exhibiting MINS-type belftvlor w'ho have 
not yet come Into contact with the juvenile jj/stlce/chlld 
welfare systems may^also be Included and may be served on a 
space available basis. , 

Adjudicated delinquents who will be committed to DOC If no „ 
program Is available. 

. Youth who may be adjudicated neglected due to parental refusal 
to take custody for MINS or delinquent behavior. .-. 

Populations not included are: ^ : - 

. -if. " ■ . .'. h 

v v Abuse<f»and neglected adolescents. , • 

Severely emotionally disturbed pr.psychotjcadolescents in' 
1 need of^osp1tal1zat1on or res1d4rjtji.al" treatment. \. 

.Violent offenders In need of .Incarceration to protect Tthe : public. 

0. Results ' * ' 

Creation of the Division of Youth aria* Community Services, the 
consolldatioa of state level programs arid^tjie development- of the 
first. comprehensive *inlby-based programs have lead 'to the 
following results: ' * 0 ^ 

1. State Level Consolidation^ 




J 



The consolidation of state leve# programs has l£ad to Increased, 
Integration of servfces at the local leve'bajjB a reduction frr 
state' employees. and has, Created the potential for a stronger ' 
continuum of 'tare*. * . 

A few examples of service Integration Include.: 

. Formerly, ICDP programs wffljlr forbidden from accepting DCFS MINS 
Wards for services. These "community programs are now requl red 
"to be linked to DCFS field offices and to provide family 
^preservation, diversion and family reunification service's to> 
clients Involved with the child welfare system. 

& *K 

. A majority of Governor's Youth Services Initiative youth 
are delinquent. Formerly, no 6YSI clients were assisted 
by UDIS resources^ Now* UDIS resources ar£ directly °, 
^available to 6YSI clients Who wouJd otherwise be incarcerated. *sJ 

. Formerly, I SDS programs existed with few or no follow-up 

treatment services beyond SO days crisis intervention. Through- 
the Comprehensive programs, I SDS 1s becoming the crisis 
* intervention component ^ a more comprehensive network of local 
services. 



. Formerly, Tr1-Agency Program gave no'Crclorlty to severe multi- 
problem 6YSI youth. On .an experimental ibam, these youth 
are now the priority. t 

■ 

Consolidation of state programs hafcalso lead to a significant 
decrease 1n state headcount. 
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Pre-Cqnso11dat1on* .A Post-C<&o11dat1on 



ICDP. 

U0IS/00C . > 

UEC (Juvenile Justice) 
OCFS - . . ."' 



lU^8bV : ',' 
10 . '** 

■ m ' 



This 1s a decrease of 69. 4*.^ 
Continuum of Care " r 



0 
0 
0 

41 , 

nrr * (25 grfj 



Consolidation of many~youth service programs 1n OCFS has made 
thetcreatfon of a more carefully- rationalized continuum of care viable. 

Components Include: ;/'• j • \ "\jk % 

v-. Com^rehens1ve!^6mmun1tv-Based' Youth Services >\$j* 

The creation of a statewide system of CCBYS programs per^the :p 
"local board" concept of S.B. 1500 will ensure that no. ^ v t / 
troubled adolescent will penetrate state services* unless- ifr v ^ 
can be clearly demonstrated that local services have ftfljd : . 
or that loclfl services are Inadequate to proteet the T pWt^r - > ^ : 
the youth. , 



Protection for Abused Adolescents Jf' . 

lie protection of sexually, physically and otherwise abused 
jfiolescents will continue to*be ensured by the CPS system. 
All local programs. are mandated -reporter^ 1n the event. 

In addition, local programs will lessen' the load of CPS units 
by providing cr1s1^1ntervent1on 1n family conflict cases 1n 
which parents are aTttmptlng to refuse custody. These "neglect" 
cases"** well as MINS have'historlcally been the royal road to 
* inYtltutipnal care 1n the child welfare system. ,.y 




Family Preservation/Family Reunification forwards 



4 




oca) programs are closely linked to- field 
such divert ca.ses from the field office at, 
hrough family preservation services -and' * 
flcation services for wards returning* 



1* 



for Mu ltlrProblem Yojth' '« 

' • -*t&^ ^ ~ V * 

The Governor's Ydu^^er^HBI Initiative provides cajse bv 

case-inter-ageficy ^c^rdlfflPion to ensure that mul tl*J>jt>b1em 

(fcbusetf,- mentally ill , .bfnav.lorany- disordered, developmental ly 

disabled," pel tnquents/ etc.) ypfjth receive an Individualized 

treatment plan. . ' 

In reality, this tedious' and often coftfl^ctuakarocass' 1s becoming 
solely paid for by t)CFS despite a Constat Bectw requiring Inter- 
agency cooperation. (See Results below.) ' ^' ^ 

the 



V 



Comprehensive local programs are^requlred to be lirrR 
GYSI flJJ^family reun1f1cat1on^pi)fposes. * 

kl, state and inter-agericy programs therefore. are be1n< 
grated, into a continuum o/ care^ for you^fi. * 

The major gap-Mi1ch remains is^servlce^^i* psychotic and 
severely emotionally disturbed Children. 



It paid by categorical fedetg^fuiw 





•v, 



state has not developed a menJaJ health sjjflBTft'rft'oufch ' 
too mental\y. 111 to^be served. 1n community pro^ral^'vDtlt 
/ineligible for. mental hospitalization under the strict* mental 
health code. „ . .. 



(Mahy of these^WJu^thJ^e adjudicated neglected as parents 
protest that> , they/*c«jfiot' care, for them and enter the chll 
welfare syst^forVhstl tlonal care. ■ 



Others are referred to GY3I where 76% of purchased care Is 

paid for by OCFS. , 

' ' - * * ' - 
Development of More Integrated and Comprehensive Communl ty-8as#d 
Youth Service' System to fil ver^foutlr from the Juverffie Justice 
jnd' Child Welfare Systems^htough Family Preservation and Reunification 

During FY 82, 20 initial <#mpVehens1 ve programs were.funde<J which 
integrate all loca>. services'/ ^leven more are 1>e1ng funded 1a>Y 83r 
Many factors affect the IndfcaJtfn'below atid the first, programs are 
only several months old. Nonetheless, there are flt*ny indicators of 
positive results. 

' \% | • - . 

Examples include: , -j 

. Trend Line: IfllNSCntld Cases in OCFS , • j : » - 

- 6/30/81 - 1056 > 4 , 'o . ■« & * 

' * 9/30/81 -*1026 ' . % ' * " " . . " ' 

. 12/31/81 - 1003 v - , - .* 

3/31/82 - 968 , ^ a .',< jft J 

. 6/30/82 - 970 . 1 * ; / . r ' . 

•"8/31/82 . ' - ■ * . . 

■V . / * ,-, ' 

31% decrease in 14 months. *\ * 

. 1 ■ . c *< 

. ' T ^ndUine:' Child Cases- Ages* 12-21 

6/30/81 12 

, 9/30/81 - 12 

^■12/31/81 1 27052 

3/31/82 - 1K72* - ^ 

6/30/82 - 11,448 . • ( 

• 8/31/82 - 11,221 " . ' *' p 



12W72 ' \.+ 
12*$D0 J'.; 



~l£% decrease fci 14 months. _ * ■ * 

Days of Gare Paid for 'MINS CfriTd Cases ' 



Juqe, 1981 - 13,5 
June, 1982 - 1^279 

11% decrease in 12 months. f 

Comprehensive Demonstration Project in Freeport Results 
Indicate Following : ' 

- Decrease in Court Petitions: 33 1/3% i 
freasevin Cour^t Adjudications: * 50% 

- D/crease in Placements: 55% 



'..°S 
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ispohslvenemof Community Programs - 



Emef*/ency Response Within Time Standard (45 Minute s Do wnstate. 
75 HTnutes InTooCT ; 

Region , -v; • Response ggmpTjj^ce v *^.. 

Rockford 100*. * v > < i """ >■ 

Peoria , * 89.5* /. V J: 1 

Aurora 93. 1* i;^ 

Coofc * - ' 'B8.2* ^ 

Springfield ' ■! < ?7>». " 

Champaign s.; *■ r .V» ' . 

E.; St. Louft- t - 9*.!* 



Percent' iofffiouth- Entering <h1ld ifelfare System After 
Community 5erv1tfes~ j ' r 



Region 

Rockford " r 
Peoria 

Aurora » 
Cook 

Springfield 
Champaign 
Eg St. Louis 



Percent 



3.3* 

d 

4.8* 
2.7* 
1.1* 
<f .9* 
8.3* 



t 



\ ^ Inter-Agency £erv1$es -Governor's yo^th^Services Initiative' ^, ^ 

Governor's Youth Services Initiative Program 
Fiscal Year 1982 Statistical Report 
Number of Referrals by Region' • * . • • , 



;! 

Region 


> Number of 


. PerceTTtt^e 


dook 


a 9<5 




Champaign 


.<•, 30 


• 15.31 


Peoria •■ 


^ 14- * 


7.14 


feast St. Louis 




28.57 • 


TOTAL ' V 




* -100.00% 




■ • *■ vs 

' " 4 MS 

x..,* V "-• • *■ ft 


1 — TT =— ' 



* ' • 




■ft*"- 



P 



J 

resent! 



ng Problems 



Regions 


Menta\ 
Illnes*** 


Mental 
Retardation 


EdutatipnajS 
Handicap's 


^fincjuency 


"mins 


Abuse 

Neglect 


Total 

Caseload 


Cpok - Total* 


41 


-) 22 


■57- , 




M 


, 57 




Perce ntage*Cook 


64* 


*34* 




'44* '\ 


58% 


42* 




gag. - — 






18 


28 


11 " 


V . " 






— TT— < 


' 4 


9 ... 


4 


-• 1 




■ n 


Bast St* Louis 


4Q 


3 


27 J 


31 


29 - 


— 




Down state - Total" 


ei 


13 


54 


il 


41 






Percentage ^ownstate 


All 


. 13* 


Sty 


. $7* k 


-m — ■ 


18*^ 





* Cook Is for ^active cases as of 6/30/82. 



Includes ^otional disturbance. 

.*'D. Secortrf H^fil of Fiscal Year 1982 Purchase ofXare Coals ' i 




DownstateJ is for all cases active in FY8 



8*. 



e — * — ■ 

Region 


Responsible 


Funding Agency Costs ' *■ \ \\ * 


Court 


lucid s t 


DOC 


Issfe 


DrfH/DD 


GYSI/Other 


Total 


Cook 


r . :■ - 

0 


$414,225.93. 




*$ 66,278.50 


$42,443.96 


$44,794.94. 




Champaign 


$3,719.06 


' 40 ; 433. 4*^ 


$il;73ft^6 


0 


0 M 


o ' -v 




Peoria 


0 


62,761.76 




0 




0 


'^6' 1.76 


Bast St.w£buls 


35.00 


i , 

' -73,553.43 


814.SS 


. 18,874.51 


0 


0 


.193,277.46 


State total 


$3,7$4.06 




$i2,5«1jr£ 


4105,153.01 


$42,443.56 


$14,794pftt 


$969,674.30 


Percent , 


0.49 


76.78 


1.63 


13.66 


5*52 







•H. 



88, 



o 

ERIC 



V 



J ' 



i, Secondllilf of Fiscal Year 19B2t Total Days of Care Provided (Including In-Home Care)' 



Responal 


ble Agency - DayaW Care Provided \ 




i' L 

Coiyrt 


DCFS 4 


DOC' 


ISBE 


DHH/DD 


> 

Tri-Agency 


Other 1 


i 

^otal 


Coot 


05 


w? 


1 

1,759 


3,157 


n i pi 

2/151 


66 


nil ' 


18,208 


r " i 

Cnmpaign 


i 

111 


1 111 




101 


Do? 


A 


■i 7fL0 


/iJOfi *' 


Peoria 


o ' 


1,157 


, "ft 




367 


*'> ' 


502 ' 


2,157'.. 


East St. Louis 




2,066 


897' 1 j 


f '231 


295 , 


0 


4,055 


8,102 


State Total 


1,221 


11,827 


1,867 


4: 


3,38.2 , 


66 . 


1. 

8,438 


33,373 '.', ... 


Percent • 


3,67 * 




X4;58 " 


A. 


10.14 ' 


(UO 


25.28 


if 

100,00 V , 



Includes parents, GYSI, relatives, coiwnunjty programs, etj, 



f , State Agency Percentages Only - 7q|b1 Days of Care Provided 




.* 



» ■ * 






Days 
of Care 


Percent, 1 


DCFS, j 


11,827 >, 


' 5P2 1 


DOC, 


4,867 i ■ 


t 

20,58 s 


',» i 
ISBE 


3,569 


15,10 / «i* 


dMh/dd 1 '*" 1 


1)382 ' 


14,30 \ 
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From t<he above, 1 1 1s obvious that^CFS 1s paying for about 
77% of GYSTl P.O.S. costs (nearly 79* 1f GYSI appropriation line 
doll arty are added). , 

Therefore, the concept jjf Inter-agency care for multi-problem ( . 
youth 1s being overwhelmingly financed by ^the child welfare system. 



;e of this, the dominant presenting problems of the youth 



are: 

. Mental** II Tn>*s - 8U 
' . Del Inquency - 
. Educatlpnal Handicaps 



Jpnly 18* are abused/neglected. 
FY 84 Initiatives 7 ' * 




5^ 




9 • V ■ ■■ . . . , 

Durtng FY 84,- DCFS Intends to afchWe the following: 



1. 



Fully ^Plg^"^»B. 
C ommu n 1 ty-fl a sw Pfflg rafti s, 



i nd, S.B. 62 3 
-All AreaS 



Establishing Comprehensive 4 
the State 



Development a^ Rui« and Procedures for S.B. 1500/S.B. 623 
Including defining: r , 



--Local Bckr3s 

""-"Locatl service' area designation 

- Funding formula • , 
-^Appeal prqrass 

Local 'and -Regional planning specifications 

- Limited custody 

- Crisis Intervention services. 

'"■ ■ : . - 

•Dejjplopmentpof Training Package. + & 

Define System fii J 02 Counties through competitive RFP process 
based on Rules an<J procedures. 

Organize and manage 111 inois Juveri11e^Ju»t1ce Council ahcl Reg1«naf 
Planning Group. ^ * ' * £ ^jg^jtf^j*-* 

Support the i 



lopmenF^ a Continuum, of Cai9 
Who are Too DigrorbeTTo 



Hospitalization 
u /See Mental He? 



flth^compc 



omponent N of child wet^. 
• ' Expafl¥?oVof the Tn1-Agency Program from beds tof30 J)eds 
3.' Achieve Agreements .to an Equitable Policy for Einanclngythe GYSI 



v ' Options :^ 



Transfer money from ^ach "partner" to OCfS. 
^V*\^* f each "partner" establish an approprl 
^Oty. ReHr>» the Administrative Support System for 
. \ V "Inclusion 1n C¥CIS for tra^ckinj 
\ Computerization of payments. # 




ation UwLjW GYSI.: 
Youth Servic e Programs 



/Development of compjtte crl)i<s intervention, family preservatlc 
family reunification training^urrlculum. 




.< 
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SB1500 Earollad ' 118820 i38««l«bD 

'jm. . ■ 

frl *• ■ v ii 1CT to traaafar JUTaaila Jaatica and daliaquaacj 
Ttat.. : ..,pr«¥«mtioa aarricaa £roa tha XlUaoiaf U» Xofoccaaaat 
3 Coaaiaaioa to thm Dapartaaat of CaJOdraa and Jaaiij SaJ^Ticaa 
aad to proTida {or a *aystaa ot aora coapcaaaaaUva aad 



intagratad 

Illinois* 



coaaoaitj-baaad " joata' aarYica* « Tata ma la 



7 
8 

9 
IG- 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2* 



. Bt it aaactad bT ikm Paool* at tha Staf of Illinois 
raoraaantad in tha Ga na ra 1 laa 



Sactioa 1. Sacti 
l7a-5 # !7a-a f 1^a-7 # 
creating tha Dapartaa^t 




f 

17 # . !7a-1 f l7a-2 # 17av-3 # I7a-a # 
f and , 17*- 9 axa addad to "an Act 
o£ Chi Id ran aad faailj Sarricaa, 
cod-Lfjiag ila ponara aad datiaa, aad rapaaliag cartaia acta 
and Sactioaa haraia aaaad", appcorad Juaa 



4 # 1963* aa 



aaaadad, tha addad Sactioaa to raad aa tolXonmz 
(Ch. 2i£ aa« pax. 5017) 

Sac- 17l 'W a D<D«rtfn> shall aa*ablAah a PiTlalfla, flt 

TodTh an d conaaiw «arricaa to d«»«loo a stata program for 

adolescent atrTlcaa' which will a«aora *h»t Toath* vh,o SQ1| 

into co n«a« or aar eoaa into' con-act nith tha Child', wlf an 
and t1i -hiwnili ina^lea awa-aa will hay aeewa^to aaadad, 
apragaatioa^'dlTf radon or traataayt raadnfrafc *J 

, fa. Tha aotls of-th « DlTlai& shall' nVtog ' ' ^ ' £' 
; y&gfi ' M, aainta^n- ehiyeii »i Ton'thafrn thafc Q«D ^iMAtTl 
\f21 ^allainafra gnnacafaaarT cataqoctCal , fipPdlnq Of 
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J 
\ 



i 

2 
3 
a 
5 
6 

*N 

8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 
1* 
l 15 
mi 6 

\ 1 ' 



comprehen sive and Integrated coaannitT-basad airTicw: and £ 
f7) * coordinate edocation. eaPloTaant. training «nd ofrh^'r 

BXflflgJUfl &flE vQq\bs w^-th other State agencies- 
Utij The datiea of the Division shall fag to: 
(1) deaiaa aodela .for aTTlciVdtllTtrT by loca 



96 

98 

99 

101 

103 



mm for _ delivering 



coeiunitiea: , « - 

(3\ develop ataadarda neceaaa^V to achleW and naf 

aj£ 



coaaunitT-based youth services? ■' 



fd inta 



tioafda.aa d local 
f5) asaiat 



through direct,. 




technical assistance vto loca^ 
and * 




zations in developing iftroqraas 
of youths and'^taejir faalliea 
advocacy with Invitations, and 



iaproveaent of Aocal conditions. 
>/'^.(Clu 23,* new par- .S^7j8l) 

ec- 17a-1. (a^ The Deoartaent shal^ establish regional 

youth Planning coaaittees vit hin each region of ^the 



20 , OeM^aea^ and covering eterr connty within the State. 

«SP.oa?iJ?lq for plannlgg^rapd coord loation of youth, services- 



22 
23 
2a 
25 
26 

28 
29 
30 
31 



The. Direct or shall appoitft the aaabers. of ti^efoeqional 
planning coaal^tcea. * including the chairpersons. 



Each, 



c6«*ittee <jhall_be coaposed of 10 aaafearj having residency t 

JV-ithin the region and shall be broadly represantatiTe of the 

yaci^d. jag-flXfl Phic -latflrea<3. Of ^he initial appointeea. 3 

/^SfraJ.1 ae^e a ooe~Teftr tera. 3 shall, serve a 2-vear frra. and 
j* afcaljJsegve ,a 3~vear terrf- Thereafter* each successor shall 
a \ 3-yea-f te£»4 ^ Vacancies shall fee, filled ^ia the^saafr 

a.qlai^^P#?^^tartD^i Once appointed. aeabera 

tj a unt^l ^heir 'auccessN^rs 



111 
' 113 
11« 
11 5 

117 • 
119. 
120 
^21 

A 

122 
t23 
12** 
125 



t « 



serve 
'o^oec 



32's, aaautiej 

33j , of coaaiirti-y 



are vaaooinned ■- and, • 



127 
72a 
!i9 
131) 



abershiP shall reflec 



Ilk 



J. y or coaa 

3* rtvepdweTpt, Uw_ejEg*reae.rft;, .education ; 

J^-:? T ;< "I- 



lad i ng l oq al - » ^ 132 



broad repr J eaen*ation* 



and trainin 



7 




iuTenile 



'■>. 
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1. 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

a 

9 
10 

12 
13 
14 

13 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2« 
'25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

*° 
31 

33 
34 




landed prograi. 

[hj Tha region al loath DlannUa fiflutattl 
jha following pouts and dntlaa; 

m To aaaaa »h'a nttds and Wbmi^C Tonfrh in tjffi* 
raglona- and 

aODEOTal 



q DctMn for anh^i aaion to tfra Dapartsa/liL 

UMIUMitj gttg 



an annual plan baaed pa tiia 

and iaaro T«a«nt of airTicu tQC IflfljA 



Da pytaant shall con aldar* anq B rac^aafsuUtijfi^-^n gElPlCiB 

its annaal a*ata»ide plan*, * *£' *\. 

f21 To rajjaj coaaant on all aft ^applications to 

tha Depart nan* Touth service procrass a p pi-Tin a .for grant 

funds fothgrlzad nndar anboaracraph f 31 at jjfcaojjfch Lfcl 

jfa'c^ion l7a-» of this Act- Tha naparta^t SflfljldlS 

snch ra^s aandatlona^bTfoSM dacldlng tfhat^ tfV Mf"* fll 1 




4 



snch application a. 



V 



(Ch. 



23, nan par.. 
i=2* 



50l7a-2) 



3^ -17*- 2. The Daoairtaairt aha,!! proaalaata .ragalatlona 
rtOTlisnaJMit. reco gnition and annaal renewal of 



ji^^a areas and local boards or^ locals arifttca sVataaa 
responsible foe the deTalonaaat: y dQQftl|nyCiQn , -of aora- 
coaprehenaiTe and lntacra^ej| coaao nltt»-b'aaed tjiath serTices- 
^ Anv entity forasd In conforaitT sith-the ^alationa ot the 

P^partaent desiring recognition aa a local Aoard 21 12£&1 

service srftaa for a serT ice area mt apply to tha Denartaent 

•'. for such^ recognition- The Departs^* any rafoae to rena* ot 

"aay nithdrawrracoqaitj?((n of a sar^Sa^araa. — aS&nU, hfllSfl 1 BE 
local sarVica aT jy ^ s uch >rM ' board or aVataa 

su bstantially *fmft *jo\ cobpIt with the_ regulations — aM 

jinlaus sa rTift 

"~ -FT. \ y - - ■ \ 

ondar v.his Sac^Q j|j [The Pepartann- ftkAaX, 
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ffC?aBia^l Q B 1BT K aajtabl&haent o f local gau^tcy aTstaaa W^a * ^N^' 
iaT providk f or coaannitT tou^' J * c T^fly»j(j||3* fl<r **** og -j'V 
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3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

> 9 

10 

' 1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
• * 
21 

22 



3T3t»» QXiStS* 

, (Ch. 23, nev par. S017a~3) 

Sec- 17a-3 . Zach local board 21 L2£al Sft£Zi£fi SLZXUA 

in coaforaity with regulations of the Department 

prepare an annual coaann lty yonth seryj.ce plan and annoal 
budget to impleme nt )h« coeauaity yonth aeryice plan, SBch 

plana shall be tran aalttad to the regional jsJLLk Blaflflltf 

coeaittejfa and included i y a. regional youth aerylce plan. 

gach^olan ahrf^l dea onatrate/ a* a ainlaua, £Ju &2llftllM 

coapQaqnta of a yonth Jfjltgl HgUli tat' coannni^y na«da 



asseaaaea t and reaoarce deyelopaent: th\ case aaneqee«nt 



(including, ease reyiee. trad 

networking): tc) accountability 




aervice evaluation and 
£tl££ atftiDownt: [ej v 



con sultation with and techn ical a Ely a nee for providers: and 

rfl asaurance of the availability off, :hl tallojtiflfl3 U) 

coaeunity aarvicaa. including siilACL 

and recr eational opportunities. 



flttlgfJLSfa 



coaaunlty voluntaera 

itiona cq 



orooraaa 



ntrlju^ino to dallnqnej 



(sQT T gces> : including ^client adyocatfr 
eep^oyaeat and edacational aaala^n 



^nd fill; 
^■a't^Tentlon and shelter care 



eaarqencv • services* 



23 
24 

25 *l 

ii 



(Ch- 23, ore if par. 5017a-^4) 



Sec. 17a-4. rfal Ih+,_ JHg*,gSi > W 



ourpoae of planning. "eatabli ah inttiffio Derating. .c^d^nBfriliq 
and ^ evaluating orograaaal igd at red'nnang br^inlnatinq t^e 





involveaent of yonth in the chi,J.d «e,lfa** or Huvenlla Inatice 



29' 
30 \ 
31 



32* acrTiy Ao^TQuthA ia' aqnal tqr or exca«da Sj^QOO^OOO. the 
33 DeparlaqntX shall allocate the total aooant " of stic^ 



The- Deoartaent ah al^ allocate fnnda a ^prg^ria ted ana 

ayajj.able for theVpnraoge of aakino ■ qranta^#or g^SX 

coaprahGnsiyeffiand( integrated coanunity-haaad you^h aarvicea. 
When the appropriation Ittz ' "coBPraha^a^ve coe«ienlr7^uiQd 
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aoriafd fuadg In ihm .f ironing i«na«t:-« •'. > . 200 

n 8» ma than 20* of the grant. funda ippcflpria ted 202 
awarded' dt the Deparf ent L -tor . aen * program * 203 
iojtBS and innovation: . 

k Hot lead than Q OX of grrfnt fnnda appropriate d shall 20S 

be allocated to cQnaanitT-ba sed voath servicea procraas baaed 206 

gpon popu lation of Touth under 18 ▼•ara of aot and other 207 

8 deaoaraphic variablea £££iA£d by the P«pa,rtn B t t?T CAitj 208 

9 which mt inclnde nelohtina for service priorities relating 

10 to special needa identified in £te annual Plana of the 209 

1 1 regional yodfth planning coaaittaes established under this 2 1 0 

12 Act: v 

13 I3J It .anj aaount so allocated nndec aabsectioa f3) of 212 

14 this Section ra ajjEa itlelh 1 \HWel Wi t shall be 213 

15 . reallocated intend/ dinner ~lM<&e«ffle* ana conaiatent with the 214 





» 16 puapoae of mM^M'lll llllll nf^SfiMf Qg ' thia Section: * 21S 

\ 17 

18' ~(4) /he local/* boards or local serT^ce avstena shall ' 217 

19 certify prior to TBcelDt: of orant frinda froa the Denartaen* 218 

20 that a 10% local public or private -financial or in-)cind ^ J219- 
% 2 1 coaaitaant is allocated to* anpp'leaen* ^he State grants >, «; ; „ • 

(Ch. 23, nan par. 5017*-5) ' " .. T>2.21 

22^ „ Sec. 17a-5. The Departaent shall be anccesajh: to^ Ehe . , 223.. 

23 Illinois J.au Enforceaent Coaaisa^on in* the/f unctiona of tb'af v V .'<fc£24 
2« Coaaisaio n f elating t;o ' 1uvemila 1oati,ce ..and' the federal 

25 J«*enil'e Justice arad Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974j^ 

26 aaended, and shall have the foyers* duties _ and fnnctltftia 
^' 27 specified in thia 'section relating '^to juvenile luatjice and 

28 ■ - the federal Juvenile Justice a^nd. Deling qencv Prc&ntlo^ /te 

29. of 1974. as aaended- *. 

DefiniTiona^ 1 r^ y ^jj^d in thla Section; ' j 

r ia T* n y>^'^^yy : ******* Jiui jfii&iit&tf^ 

public or private agencies' or persona pertaining t£ i£* 

V >: hanging of youth involved^op having contact with the j^o lice 
34 courta or corrections; ^ ' 
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1 IfeJ "unit of general local gjTarmtnf Mains anT couatT. 236 

2 IBBiciailitT — fif othT general Parous* political *uhdi vision 237 

3 of this State: 

* l£l "Cglll^tf UAiLi ihl Tilings Ja^ilt JaaSAfil 239 

S SflnislM oroTldad for In wtion 17a-Q of thin Act. 2 4Q 

^ ill P9»tCa iAd LU&ifts. 2f Dtpartitn- :. The Department 242 

7 8 hi II ma " official State Planning iat ncT far 243 

a laTanlle jBatifl for + state of rllino-ls and In that 244 

9 Capacity i< authorized and n^awrid to Hiaehtro* ant and all 

10 simaaifcilisiii uaasjfl oj « e h >»*h«» br an federal • 2«s 

11 Jn™aile Jastica and iwiinouencT femntiflo Act of 1074. M 246 

12 aaanded. «n«elflgallT »>«> dainatltnfclonallTf t, : .on of «»»»n« 247 

13 gf!iad«ra. ganaratioa of Ibt mIIm and adolta in ■naieioal 

™ a B 4 gojaaj jfJUjji ?ti fl f«l cf iBTMlln froa conn-T and 246 

15 aattigiyal ialla and eoaitonnq of compliance with these 249 

1* IftfitttUM. In furtherance thereof- the Ptmrtit Bt has the 250 

17 po^fg — lttti dViifl j»t forth ia paragraphs 3 throooh IS af 

18 -.his Sections 

19 121 12 — fllftlg? inn?fll coaorehensiTe plan s based on 252 

20 »qUYgig of lUTanile criae orobleas an d iaranila ins- ice and 253 

21 delincnencT preventio n tmads ia tha State- foe tha 254 

22 i,»pro«e»eqt of. juvenile justice throughout the State, such 255 

23 Plans to be in accordance with the f ederal Juvenile Jos-sice 

24 *qd PglipqoqQCT-PraT«»ntion Aet of 1974 . as aaended: 256 

25 liii Xfi Jflliaa^ flgvejop correlate prooraas and 258 

26 proiacrs relating to ad Ministration of juvenile iastica far 259 

27 ZM SliLfi — ISkA uai-s of general local oove rnaen- within the 263 

2B Stat* or for conbinations of such un its for iaerowaant in 261 

29 la* enfor cement: 

30 15J 12 — advise, .assist and aa)ce racoaaendations >o the 263 

31 ^Qverpor as to how -o a chic re a aore efficient and effective 264 

32 -juvenilg las-ico svsrea: 

3 3 1£J 12 — axS — as a central repository for federal, ^ata. 266 

341 regional .ind Lac.il rcspa rch studies, elans, projects, and 2o7 

35 proposals relating to th« iaprovea«9P t of the iateniln i us tic* 2od 
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1 STSf «z 268 

2 Hi 1° act as a clearing house for inforaation rglatinc 270 

3 -o all aspects of juvenile jus-rice svstea inproveaent: 271 

4 131 2° undertake research studies to aid in 273 

5 accomplishing its oarposes: 

6 (9) . To establish Priorities for the expenditur e of funds 275 

7 — ajailafela bj the nnited states for the iap roveaent of 276 

8 the juvenile justice sTstna throughout the State: 277 

9 111) To aPPlv for, receive, allocate, d isburse- and 279 

10 account £°£ grants a£ rtmds aa de available bv the nnited 280 

H States pursuant £o the fede ral Juvenile Jnstice and 2a 1 

12 D^UflqqgqcT Prevention A££ of 197ft, as amended; and such 

13 other siailar legislation as aav he enacted froa tine to time 282 

1U 1° 9tdgr 10 PlaQ. establish. operate, coordina te- and 283 

!5 e*ajuate projects directly or throug h grants and contracts 28 u 

16 with public and private agencies for the d«velopa«nr of aore 285 

17 effective education, training, resear ch, prevention. 

18 dirersion, treataent and rehabilitation orograas in t he area 286 

19 °1 juvenile delinquency and orograas to ianrove the juvenile 287 

20 lugtj>ce systea: 

21 (11) To insure that no aore than tbe aaxiava percentage 239 

22 of the total annual State allotaenr of juvenile justice funds 290 

23 be utilised for the adainistration o f such funds: 291 
2U 1111 to provide at least 6.6-2/3 Per centtm of funds 293 

25 receded, or the Stat"* under the Ju venile Justicp and 29* 

26 PeUnqqgqcT prevention ; ct of 197ft, as attended, are exner ied 295 

27 ih rough; 

2S laj programs oj qq^ts a£ general local governaent or 297 

29 combinations -.hereof, -c the ei-ent such o rograas are 298 

3 0 consis-en- with che state plan; and 

31 IbJ orograas of local private agencies, to the extent 300 

32 such orograas are consistent vith the state plan: 30 1 

33 LUi 12 enter into agreements vith t he rmited States 303 

3<* ooverna ont which v be required as * condition of octainino 30tt 

35 federal funds: 
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19 
20 
21 



32 



33 aareeaen-.s with -h? a ? n«---«en«: or wi-fa — ilia — Qoilflfl — StfttW 



308 
309 



, To qn-nr in *" eo ^ T^--" » nd coomratii ***** 9t 306 

3 ? — . yl local , flQTe rT,. a ,t o f ; -"»hi"»*ions <>' «<=h Uflit3. SUttt 307 
jf . ♦gfipcjflg, apd nriTat q organizations of ill tTPffl. gffC tfll 
•! p ynoi of ?r rTino * ha da * lag ° g th « DlP<rtMBt iaBMlfl 

6 i^i to ftggtfiiai «n attar, aaxm jq Bmaaattla 312 

, mjiasaaa m ta gaimj Ua g«»c*ioM «i« Malicam 313 

ft tfigtaq la r ? r - Q Cac & as * h « ******** 9t thia stct i ofli 3U 

pcfe* 23, a«« par- 5017a-6) 316 

9 |fflg , , )7 a -6. ty P^raonqtJ BltfgigiM Ul right*. BgJtlEJ 318 

10 i^jIjl is a-ia Uliaaia Knforc««t goiwiggiaa t a n 3M 
l f n taaaxagtt n t i ? r . ht Baasssafltt of chudrw iri rtiili . 320 

12 gjtfU fi fta feHLftg CflSaj * Q fch » Pooartaent og QjldCM IBfl ' 321 

n *-iUt start? iV Bo w flT*"- * h « wiow* aha 

14 <;1 m ^ lta a^« "?7i,tn qn<l »" - n * w « onn « 3 » r ttBT 322 

15 ft? 1, ^1" ba=oa*»i M aqTOTMBti 9f « B 4«r- «T PiaaigB i 323 

16 gft »i rf»» og p l an b * affwct "* bT tht 32u 

17 .oroT> '?S*1T °t ^hf? a inflatory Act« 

18 i»i ill bo fl ft- r^rfa. oapora,. -docwnta, PgPPiriY 326 
3 f »er^n. an *f*»n**A a nn~»n-1 a M QUI PflflUiaq 327 

huaUi»M i» anv va» p«r-altti na *o th» rl qht* . PQIHC3 IBd 328 

duties tniy.^ rty fco» *b' Uliaffla L&M— - gaggCSWat 329 

22 Coaaissif t? ».B rt MMrTf Q S T g Chlldcep and PaailT S«rriC« 

23 h a i»ij T r^ nnnnfrr^' 1 ?Q ta » qg 330 

2« Childrco *fi$ gaai.lv Services 

(Ca. 23 , d«w "-X. 50l7*-7) 332 

25 <:p C - 17a-7. gflj» a General Local — ff9TflgaW<a^ ~ 334 

26 a<rree ffl enf..n r-q^da. nnitfl oftTiftcal local <rtTflrni1int 1ft T 335 

27 ^opiv fog. rm= e i™. di r?^l^> allocate aad afispuat CffS ?»fl^ 336 

28 of funds BAd a ^^ilable bv th^» Oni-.ed Spates qQ^rqaflB*. ■ PS 

29 hT ^ha S*a^» of Illln g^- nag«lml»-l» includ-iaq arantg Bfldt 337 

30 .iTailable P».ra U ai»t t o the federal JqfMilft JMtiCf ftnA 33a 

31 balincuepc^r p r^^lon >Ct Qg 197». inclttfl ifl q gtthjlflUjaS 339 
ajsMggPJia 9 T rpena^ Tr*"*"- Le attT - — *fli — IftT fln^lf 3U0 
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1 governaent which mar be c egiiired as a condition of obtaining 341 

2 federal or state funds, or both. 

(Clu 23, new par. 5017a-B) 343 

3 Sac, 17a- 8. Aoreeae nts for Cooperative Action bj 345 

4 of Genera Local Governae nt- inv two 2E aor» nnlts of 346 

5 general l ocal governaent aav en*»r into aarwieats lilfa 2JLS 347 

6 8Jlg*aU*£- gQP iQin * cooperative action for the purpose of 348 

7 &££Al ^ toe. receiving. disbursing. allocating ajt& 

8 accoif -Lj& a. to* grants of funds Bade available- by the Onittid 349 

9 ' States -■^vetaae.nt poraaant to >he Juvenile Justice iflA 350 

10 Delingnenc v Prevention let of 1974. including sab sequent 351 

11 aaendaents or reenacfants. if any* and for anT State fjiadj 

12 aade ava ilable far that onrpoai- Snch ajgaflBEflta aball 352 

13 include the proportion and fraonnt of fnnds which shall ha 353 

14 sqpolied bT each participating ujUi o£ general local 354 

15 oovarneont - Such aoreaaents aav include provisions for £h£ 

16 designation of jSraasurer_ or co bp * cable eaplovae of one of the 355 

17 units to aerva as c ollection and disburseaant officer for all 356 

18 of the anits in con nection with a grant- funded prooraa- 357 

(Ch. 23, new par. 5017a-9) 359 

19 Sec, l7a-9. Illinois Juvenile Justice Coanission, XmSCA 361 

20 is hereb y creatad the Illinois JuTenile Justice Coaaission 362 

21 which sha ll consist of 2S persons appointed bT th« Governor. 363 

22 The chairperson of the Cowlssian shall be appoint** by the 364 

23 Governor- Of the initial appointees. 8 shall serve a 365 

24 one-year tera. 8 shall serve a two-year tare and 9 shall 366 

25 serve a three-year tera. Thereafter. each successor aJilH 367 

26 serve a three-yea r tera- Vacancies shall be filled in the 

27 sane Banner as o riginal appointaants. Qacq appointed. ' 36c 

28 aeabers shall Serve until their successor* are appointed and 369 

29 Qualified. Meabers shall serve without coaoensation , except 370 

30 thev shal l be ceiabnrsed for their actual expenses in the 

31 perforaanca of their dn*i««- The Coaclssion shall- carry &U£ 372 

32 the rights, powers and dutie s established in subparagraph (3) 373 

33 of paragraph fa \ of Section 223 of the Federal "Juvenile 374 
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1 Janice and Delinouenc T PreTontlon Act Pi . 197*" , 13 — Q9» 37u 

2 hereafter aaended- The C oaaisslou gJlill — d*»SEBiB«. — ifce. 375 

3 pyiny ^qq for expenditure of funds wade ^Tillable — 12 — £k£ 376 
* Suti bT the federal sove rnaent pqcauant to that Act, — XJu. 377 

5 qo.^ssion shall hat. th« fol lowing powers 40 d duties; 

6 JJX_ Develooaent. review and final approval 2* Ih* 379 

7 state's juvenile instlca Plan for fttad,s_u i Mer th« gflll tll 380 

8 -Juyenile .iQstlca and Delinqu ency Prevention Act of 197*";. 381 

9 j2l _Rerl»w and approy or disapproy* lavenile — iaatlfil 383 

10 and delinquency PrewDtlon gran* applications — — Ihfi. 38< * 

11 p e pa:taqpt for fe deral fond* under that Act; 

12 j3\ Anno*l subai33ion of reconaendatiflng to the Governor. 386 

13 .ind the General Asseably c oncerning matters, relative — £2 — 3a7 
1* function:. 

15 jm 3esPOP5sibilitT for the reTia* of fnnda allocated to 385 

16 Illinois, nnder th» "JuTeai le Jostle* ajtf Pjlinqa.Bgc.i 390 

17 prevention Ac- of 197U- to ensnre coapliance — all 391 

18 relevant federal_l aws and regulations: and 

1 9 tSi Function »s the adyisorv conflittee for th,g — Pjvjsiott. 393 

20 of Touth- and Coaannitv S ervices as aqthor**<id under SecrtiQQ 39U 

21 17 of this Act, and la that capacity be authorized and 395 

22 f.apovered to assisr and ad^ls ** the Director on aatters 396 

23 related to juvenile justi ce and delinquency P.geTqnUoa 

24 prograas and services* 

25 Section 2. Sections 1, 2, 3, 6, 6.01, 6.08, 6.10, 6.12, 398 

26 8, 9, 11 and 15 of "An Act creating an Illinois Law 399 

27 Enfoeceaent Coaaission and defining its powers and duties", UO0 

28 approved Septeeber 20, 1977, as aaended, are aaended xo read **01 

29 as follows: 

(Ch. 38, par. 209-1) 403 

30 Sec- 1. Purpose; of Act.) The purposa o£ this Act is to tt 05 

31 stiaulate the research and deyelopaent of aev aethods for the U06 

32 preTtation and reduction of criae; to encourage the «*07 

33 preparation and adoption of coaprehensive plans for the U03 

34 iaproveaent and coordination of ail aspects of law 
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1 unforceaent and criminal a ad j u y ea il e justice; and to perait uQ9 

2 e?aluation of Stata and local programs associated with the 410 

3 iaproteaent of law enforceaent and the adainistra txon of 411 

4 crxeinal aa a j «»em al e justice r as provided in the federal 412 

5 Criae Control let of 1973, as aaeadad, a aa eae f eeem a i 

6 J'j?oaAio *e<%ir#e aae — P eAm w g ee moy Pso ¥ o me * ea — km* m i — 1Q7H, 413 

7 including subsequent aaeadaeats or reenactaents, if 414 

8 any, 415 

(Ch. 38, pax. 209-2) 417 

9 Sec 2. Definitions.) whenever used in this let, and 419 

10 for the purposes of this Act unless the context clearly 420 

11 denotes otherwises 

12 (a) The tern "criminal justice sjstaa" includes ail 422 

13 activities by public or private agencies or persons 423 
114 pertaining to the prevention or reduction of criae or 424 
154 enforcement of the criainal lav, and particularly, but 425 

16 without liaitation, the prevention, detection, and 

17 investigation of criae; the apprehension of offenders; the 426 

18 protection of victias and witnesses; ih e ea m* m»g% ' » a « a ea e tf u27 

19 j uweedLle — j ea ftisa; the prosecution and defense of criminal 428 

20 cases; the trial, conviction, and sentencing of offenders; as 429 

21 well as the correction and rehabilitation of offenders, which 430 

22 includes iaprisonaent, probation, parole and treatment. 

23 (b) The term "Commission* eeans the Illinois Law 432 
2u Enforcaaent Coaaission created by this let. u33 

25 (c) The tera "unit of general local govern eent" means 435 

26 any county, municipality or other geceral purpose political u36 

27 subdivision of this State. u37 

(Ch. 3 8, par. 209-3) ujy 

28 Sec. 3. Illinois Law Enforcement Commission - Creation 441 

29 and aeabership. ) There is created an Illinois Law 442 

30 Enforcement coaaission consisting af 21 aeabers. ill aembers uu3 

31 shall be appointed by the Governor, with the advice and 444 

32 consent of the Senate,. and shall serve at his pleasure for a 445 

33 term of not more than 4 years, with the exemption of those 446 
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1 whose membership on tue Commission is mandatory under federal *»*»6 

2 lav. The Governor from time to time shall, with the advice uu7 

3 and consent of the Senate, designate one of such aeabers co 448 

4 serve as Chairman of the Coaaission. In naming his 449 

5 appointments tc the Coaaission, the Governor shall give due 450 

6 consideration to the following factors: 

7 (a) state-local, urban-rural and geographic balance, as 452 

8 aeasured by incidence of criae; the distribution and 453 

9 concentration of criminal **4 — £tt#«e44* justice systea *»5u 

10 services; and the population of the respective areas; U55 

11 (b) criminal *b4 — j w » e nmlo justice system and private 457 

12 citizen input balance, by component and function. "5a 

13 (c) Auy other criteria aandated by federaX law. 461 
(Ch. 38, par. 209-6) 

1tt 3ec. 6. Powers and Duties of Coaaission.) The 465 

15 Coaaission shaXl serve as the official State Planning Agency 46o 

16 for the State of Illinois and in that capacity is authorized 467 

17 and empowered to discharge any and aXX responsibilities «*68 

18 imposed on such bodies by the federaX Crime ControX Act of 

19 1973, as amended, ama » »e J e eociil e J asl a aa asm a olan gaeaey 469 

20 peawea»*em »e» mi including imea e subsequent aaendaents 470 

21 or reenactaents, if any- In furtherance thereof, the **71 

22 Coaaission has the powers and duties set forth in Sections "72 

23 6.01 through 6.17. 473 

(Ch. 38, par. 209-6.01) 475 

24 Sec. 6.01. To deveXop annual coaprehensive plans for the 477 

25 iaproveaent of criainal justice **d j e veaile j e eUoe " 7a 

26 throughout the State, such plans to be in accordance with the 479 

27 • tederal Criae Control Act of 1973, as aaendad, 480 
2B iea wl Jevea hl e J *e»»«» *«a .»#A**e^e— y — ga e v eeiaa lea « t 481 

29 107H, including laae a subsequent aaendaents or reenactments, 

30 if any; 432 

(Ch. 38, par. 209-6.03) adu 

31 sec. 6.08. To apply for. receive, disburse, allocate and 

32 account tor grants of funds made available by the United «*87 
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1 States pursuant* to the fadaral crime Control Act of 1973, as 488 

2 aaended, aaa eee tad— eA Jee—Afce J es%ee« eae — Wtytwy 489 

3 ggsvae i i ee A e e e f 1974 r including »hees subsequent aaeadaeats 490 

4 or reeaactaeats, if nay, and such other siailar legislation 491 

5 as Bay be enacted froe ties to ties; 492 

( Itu 38, par. 209-6.10) 494 

6 Sac 6* 10* Zo establish the necessary State cri ainal e*e> 496 

7 j e»ea * Ae justice planning regions and provide guidance to the 497 

8 participating, local units of goveraaeat; 499 

(Ch. 38, par. 209-6.12) 501 

9 Sec. 6.12. Zo receive applications for financial 503 



10 assistance froa units of general local govexnaeat and 504 

11 coabiaations of such units; State agencies; aad private 505 

12 organizations of all types, whether applying on their own 506 

13 behalf or on behalf of one or eore of the governmental units 



14 specified above; aad to disburse available federal aad state 507 

15 funds to such applicant or applicants. Ill disbursals shall 508 

16 be aade pursuant to an approved state Plan for the 509 

17 inprovenent of crininal e g j avea il e justice and shall coaply 510 

18 with all applicable State and federal laws and regulations. 511 

19 The Connission shall provide for distribution of funds with 512 

20 due regard for population and the incidence of crine within 

21 the several regions and coaauaities of the State; 514 

(Ch. 38, par. 209-8) 516 

22 Sec* 8. Quits of General Local Governeert — Agreements 518 



23 for Funds-) Onits of general local government aay apply for, 5iy 

24 receive, disburse, allocate and account for grants of funds 520 

25 aade available by the Onited States governaent, cr by the 521 

26 state of Illinois, particularly including grants aade 522 

27 available pursuant to the federal Crine Control Act of 1973, 

28 as aaended, aai eae f «aa e al J ev e e AA e J eseAee eae P e A* a «. *e«e y 523 

29 JE e w e nt iaa i ofc a * 1P7U r including -»*•+# subsequent aaendaents 524 

30 or reeaactaents, if any; aad aay enter into agreeaeats with 525 

31 the Coeaission or with the united States goveraaeat which aay 526 

32 be required as a condition of obtaining federal or State 527 
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1 fun da, or bot'a. 

(Ca. 38, par. 209-9) 530 

2 Sec. 9. Agreements for Cooperative action by anits of 532 

3 General Local Government.) any two or more onits of general 533 
« local government may enter into agreements with one another 534 

5 for Joint cooperative action for the purpose of applying for, 535 

6 receiving, disbarring, allocating and accounting for grants 536 

7 of fnnds aade available by the United States government 537 

8 pursuant to tne Crime Control let of 1973, as amended, *•* 538 

9 J nyaw il a JwUw a*4 aa l ime > m n g y PEar eom i em mem M W*i 

10 including subseguent amendments or reeaactments, if 539 

11 any; and for any state funds made available for that purpose. „ 540 

12 Such agreements shall include the proportion and amount of 54 1 

13 funds which shall be supplied by each participating unit of 542 

14 general local gorernnent. Such agreements may include 543 

15 provisions for the designation of treasurer or comparable 544 

16 employee of one of the units to serve as collection and 

17 disbursement officer for all of the units in connection with 545 

18 a grant-funded program- 5u6 

(Ch- 38, par. 209-11) 548 

19 Sec. 11. Legislative ldvisory Committee.) There shall 550 

20 be a Legislative ldvisory Committee to the Commission. The 551 

21 Legislative ldvisory Committee shall consist of 4 members of 552 

22 the House of Bepresen-atives, 2 appointed by the Speaker and 553 

23 2 by the Minority Leader of the House, and 4 members of the 554 

24 Senate, 2 appointed by the President and 2 by the ainority 555 

25 Leader of -he Senate. Of the 2 members appointed by each 556 

26 appointing authority, one shall be from the membership of a 

27 Judiciary Committee and one from the membership of an 557 

28 Appropriations Committee of the honse from which the 55d 

29 appointments are aade. aeabers of the Legislative Advisory 559 

30 Coamit-ee shall be appointed within 90 days after the 560 
3 1 effoctxve date of this let and in each odd numbered year 561 

32 thereafter, aeabers shall serve for terms expiring on July 1 

33 of each odd— numbered year. Vacancies shall ne filled in the 562 
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1 saie aanner as the original appointment. 1 vacancy occurs 563 

2 when a leaner ceases to be a leaner of tie noma froa which S6U 

3 he or she was appointed or when he or she ceases to be a 565 

4 leaner of the Judiciary or appropriations coaaittee, as the 566 

5 case iay be, of thai noose. 

6 The Legislative advisory coaaittee shall choose froi its 568 

7 aeabership a chairaan and a secretary. 539 
B The co ani-ssion snail provide 1 liners of the Legislative 571 
9 advisory Coaaittee written notice postmarked 7 days prior to 572 

10 each regularly scheduled nesting of the coaaissioa. such 573 

11 written notice shall include the date, tiae and place of 574 

12 aeetiag and a copy of the agenda. Ho tic* of any 575 

13 noo-regularly scheduled or emergency aeetiag of the 

1« Coaaissioa shall be provided to the chairaan of the 576 

15 Legislative Advisory coaaittee, who say attend or deaigaate a 577 

16 coaaittee aeeber to attend* 

17 The Legislative ldrisory coaaittee shall aeet froa tiie 579 
IB to tiae as aay be necessary to conduct its business and aay 580 

19 aeet jointly with the coaaissioa at least twice annually on 5S1 

20 natters pertaining to iaproveaents in the criaiaal justice 582 

21 systea, including the iapact of the coaaissioa* a funding 533 

22 policies on that systea aad the poteatial for iaproriag law 

23 enforcement an d criainal e* — j n e i aal o Justice through 58* 

24 legislative action. 535 

(Ch. 38, par. 209-15) 597 

25 sec. 15. Severability.) if any provision of this let or 589 

26 the application thenof to aay person or circuastaace is held 590 

27 invalid, or if by a final deteraination of any court of 591 

28 coapeteat jurisdiction any provision of this let is found to 592 

29 violate the federal criae Control let of 1973, ae aiea*ie f ee 593 

30 J»»ji i* l i Jes^tse ae i PeeAse^— f P aieo a iAi i le* m i 59a 

31 as such Act *e*s- aay be dom or hereafter amended, the 595 

32 validity does not affect other provisions or applications of 

33 the Act vhich can ne given effect without the invalid 556 
3U provision or application, and to this end the provisiuns of 597 

this let are severable. 593 

Section 3. This let takes Affect July 1, 1982. 600 
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SM23 Inrolled WU»820»3»SlXcb 

1 1M ACT to aaand Sectioe 5 of "An Act creating the 

2 Oeparteeat of Chi Id can and raeily Servicee, cod if I lag its 

3 powers and duties, and repealing certain Acta and 5«ctioaa 
a herein naaed", approved Jaaa », 1963, as naended, tad to 

5 aaaad taa title aad Sections 1-4, 1-19, 2-% 2-3i 3-3, 1-4, 

6 3-6, a-1 r a— a aad 5-2 oX aafl to add Sectioe 2-3- 1, 3-1*1, 

7 3-3.1 aad 3-9 to taa "Juvenile Court Act", approved August S, 

8 ' 1965, as aeeeded* 

9 »« it fl »rt.d br the People of _ths Stat a of Iliiaolai. 

10 represent ed la tha Qanical iaseablvt 

11 Sactioa 1*. Sactloa 5 of m km Act creating taa Dapartnsnt 

12 of Children aad feaily Sa ericas, codifying its powers asd 

13 duties, aad repealing certain lets aad Sections herein 
1a aaaed", approved Jaae *# 1963, as asesded, is aseaded to read 

15 as follows: 

(Ch* 23, par* 5005) 

16 Sec. 5. To provide direct child welfare services whea 

17 not available through other poo lie or private child car* or 
II prograe facilities* For purposes of this Sections 

19 The tera "children" eeaas persons found within the State 

20 who are asder the age of 18 rears* The tare also includes 

21 persona uader age 21 who (1) were coaaitted to the Departaent 

22 pursaaat to the "Juvenile Court Act", approved August 5, 

23 1965, as aeeaded, prior to the age of 18 aad who contiaue 
2* under the Jurisdiction of the court, or (2) were accepted for 

25 care, service and training by the Departssat prior to the age 

26 of 18 and whose best interest in the discretioe of the 

27 oepartaeat would be served by continuing that care, aervice 

28 aad training because of severe eaotioaal disturbances, 

29 physical disability, social adjustaeat or any coabiaatioa 

30 thereof, or because of the need to cosplete an educational or 

31 vocational training prograe. 

32 The tera "child velfare services" aeans public social 
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1 . sarvicsa thick ara diractad toward tha accoapllshaaat of tha • 

2 folloviag poxpoasa* (1) protactiag and proaotiag tha waJLfara 6 

3 of childraa, iaclodiag hoaalaaa, dapaadaat or eaglactad 8 
a child ra a 3 (2) pcavantiag or c«««4ylag# or assistiag la tha 

5 solatloa of problaas which mar tasalt ia, tha naglact, abssa* 8 

6 axploltatioa oc dallagaaacj of childraa* (3) prsvaatiag tha 9 

7 aaaacasaary a* pa ratio a of childtaa froa tbalr faailiaa by 9 

8 idaatif yiag fa ally p robins, a as 1st lag faailiaa ia rasolviag 

9 thslr problaaa* aad pravaatiag broakap of tha faaily ahara 9 
10 tha pravaatioa of child caaoval is dasiraala aad possible; 9 
11. (*) rsatorlag to thalr faaillaa childraa who bava baaa 9 

12 raaovad, by tha provlaioa of aarvicaa to taa child aad tha 9 

13 faailiaa; (5) pladag ohildcaa ia aaitabla adoptiva hoaaa, ia 

1» caaaa whsra rastoratioa to tha biological faaily ia aot 9 

15 pouaibla or appropriate; aad f8) aaasriag a dagos t a care of 9 

18 childrea eaey froa thair hoeea* ia caaaa ahara tha child 9 

17 caaaot ba retaraed hoaa oc caaaot ba Placed for adoptioe* 

18 Tha Dapartaaat shall establish aad aalatala tsx-sapportad 1 

19 child valfara services aad extesd aad see* to ia prove 1 

20 voloatary services throaghoat tha State, to tha aad that 1 

21 aarvicaa aad cara •hall ba available oo aa egual basis 1 

22 throaghoat tho stata to ehildraa regalriag such sarricaa* 1 

23 Tha Oixactor say eathorixe advaace diabaraaaaata for aay 1 
2a ae« prograa initiative to aay agaacy coatractlag with tha 1 
25 Da par taa at* is a praragulsita foe aa adraaca disbarseeeet, 1 
28 tba coatractor aast post a sarety boad ia tha aeoeat of tha 1 

27 adraaca dlsbarseaeat aad have a purchase of service coatract 1 

28 approved by tha Deperteeat* Tha Dapartaaat say pay op to 2 1 

29 a oath a operatioeal expenses ia advaace* Tha aaooat of tha 1 

30 advaace disbarsaaaat shall ba prorated over tha lifa of tha 

31 coatract or tha raaaiaiag aoaths of tha fiscal year, 1 

32 whichever is las*, aad tha iastallaaat aaooat ehall thaa ba 1 

33 dad act ad froa fatoxa bills* Idvaace disbarsaaaat 1 
3» aathorizatioas for aav iaitiativaa shall aot ba aad a to aay 

35 agaacy after that agaacy has operated daring 2 coasocativa 1 
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1 fiscal ysars* 

2 Foe tas porposa of ins or in 9 sffsctivs stats-i»ids 

3 plusing, dsTslopssnt, sad otilizatioa of rssoorcss foe tkm 
« day. cars of ckildras, o para tad osdoc Tariooa aospicss, tkm 

5 Dspartnsnt is hsr«by dssigsstsd to coordinate all day cars 

6 activitlss foe csildxsa of tkm Stats aad saallj 

7 (1) Dots lop oa or bsfora Dscssbsr 1, 1977, aad apdats 

8 sTsry ysac tasrsaftsr, a stats coaprsasasiTs dsj-cars plaa 

9 foe sobslsslos to tas Gorsraor valca idsstlfiss bigs-priority 

10 arsss aad groups, rslatiag tas a to availabla rssoorcss, aad 

11 idsatlfyiag tkm sost sffsctlvs approacass to tas ass of 

12 szistlaa day cars ssrricss. Tas plas shall laclods sstaods 

13 aad pcocsdarss for tas dsvaloBssst of addltloaal day cars 
1* rssoorcss foe ckildrsa to ssst tas goal of radodag saort-raa 
15 asd loog-coa dspssdsecy asd tc provids ascsssary • axles ssst 
1 * aad atiaalstioa to tas odacatloa of yooag csildrss. 
17 Bscossssdatloa saall sads for Stats policy oa optiaoa ass 
It of prints aad poo lie, local, stats sad fsdsrml rssoorcss, 

19 isclodlsg as sstisats of tas rssoorcss sssdsd Jlfor tas 

20 licsasisg aad rsgalstioa of day cars facilitiss* 1 urittss 

21 rsport saall bs sobsittsd to tss Ootsxaor, assaaUy, oa 

22 rabroary 15, aad saall laclods aa sTSloatioa of dsvslopsssts 

23 oTsr "tbs prscsdiag fiscal jsar, iaclodlag cost-bsasfit 
2* aaalrsss of varioas arraagssssts. 

25 flota tas stats cosprsbssslvs day— car • plaa aad aaaaal 

26 arlttss rsport saall bs ssds availabla to tss Gsasral 

27 Assssbly follosisg tss Govsraor's approval of tha plaa aad 

28 rsport* 

29 (2) tss Dspartasst sssll coadoct day cars plaaaiag 

30 activities vitaia tas following priori tiss: 

31 (s) dsfslopssat of volaatary day cars rssoorcss vbsrsvsr 

32 possible, vita tas proviaioa for graats-»ia~sid osly ahsrs 

33 dsaoaatratsd to bs ossfol aad ascsssary as iacsatiTss or 
3* supports; 

35 (b) ssphasis os ssrrics to caildras of rsdpissts of 
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1 public assistaaca vhara sack sarrica aill allow tnlaiag or 

2 a«ploy»«Dt of taa para at toward achlariag taa goal of 

3 iodapaadaaca; 

9 (c) uxiui aaployaaat of racipiaacs of public 

5 assistaaca la day car a caatars aad day car a aoaaa* o par a tad 

* la coajoactioa vita saoxt-tara sock training progrsas; 

7 (d) caza of calldxaa f roa faaillaa ia atxaaa aad crisaa 

8 iboM aaabaxa potaatially may bacoaa, or ara ia da a gar of 

9 bscosiag, aoo— prodactira aad dapaadaat; 

10 (a) oxpaasioa of faaily day cara faci litiaa iharavar 

11 poaaibla; 

12 (f) locatloa of caataxa ia acoaoaically daprassad 

1 3 nalghboraooda, pxaf axably ia aalti-aarrica cantara vita 
1% cooparatioa of otaar agaaciaa; 

15 (g) osa o£ axistlag facilitiaa fraa of caarga or for 

16 raasoaabla xaatal vhaxavax poaaibla la liaa of coaatractioa. 

17 (3) a* sad oa its plaaaiag actiritias, tha Oapartaaat 

18 shall actiraly atiaalata taa dsvalooaaat' of public and 
15 pdvata ra so area a at taa local laral. It saall also assk taa 

20 fullaat atlllzatioa of fadaral faada dixactly or iadlractly 

21 afailabl* to taa Oapartaaat. 

22 (») Baara appropriate, axistlag aoa-govaxaaaotal 

23 agaaciaa or asaociatioas shall b« iarolrad ia plaaaiag by taa 

24 Oapartaaat. 

25 Taa Oapartaaat shall establish rolas aad ragolatloas 
2a coacaralag its oparatioa of prograas dasigaad to aaat taa 
27 goals of child protactioa, faaily prasarvatioa, faaily 
2S ' reoaificatioa* adoptioa aad yoath daralopaeat, iacladlag bat 

29 aot liaitad to adoptioa, fostar cars* faaily couaaaliag, 

30 pcotactira saxvicea, sarrics to aovad aotaars, boaaaahar 

31 saxrics, rat ax a of rsaavay calldxaa.. placaaaat aad ax Sactioa 

32 5-7 of tha "Jaraaila Court lex" J ataaaaa C aaaa taa ia 

33 accordaaca vita tha fadaxal ldoptioa assistaaca asd Child 

34 lalfara let of 1SM, aad iataraxata aaxricaa. lalas aad 

35 regalatioaa for placaaaat uadar sactioa 5-7 of tha "Juraaila 
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1 Court let" skall take effect oa or before July 1, 1981. 1 

2 If tie Departaeat fiads that tkere is no appropriate 1 

3 prog res oc faculty eitkia oc available to tke Departaeat for 1 
• a eard aad taat ao liceaned pel rata facility las aa adequate 1 

5 aad appropriate prograa or none a green to accapt tke sard, 1 

6 tkm Departaeat skall czaata aa appropriate iadlvidualixed, 1 

7 prograa-orleated plaa for sack aacd. Sack a plaa aay bo 1 

8 developed vitals tie Depart seat or through purchase of 1 

9 ear vices by tie Departaeat tea tie exteat taat it ia vitala 

10 its atatatory aatlority to do* 1 

1 1 Tie Departaeat aay provide f liiaadal aaai ataace, aad 1* 

1 2 aaall establish rule a aad regulation* coacaralag aad 1 

13 assistance, to paraoaa vko adopt pkyal?ally or aaatally 2 
1a kaadicapped, older aad otler karo-to-plase ckildrea vko 2 

15 iaaediately prior to tleir adoption ' vere legal vnrda of tie 

16 Departaeat* Xla a no oat of assistance aay vary, depeadlag apoa 2 

17 tie needa of tie child aad tie adoptive parents, bat east be 2 

18 less tins tie nontlly cost of care of tie caild la a foster . 2 

19 lose* special purpose greats are allowed akere tie child 2 

20 require a special service bat sack costs amy not exceed tie 2 

21 . a aoaats which siailar services voold cost tie Departaeat if 

22 it were to provide or secure tie a as goardiaa of tie caild. 2 
13 "Tie Departaeat snail accept for care aad training aay 2 

24 c aild vko las been adjudicated aeglected or depeadeat 2 

25 coamitted to it pursuant to tbe "Javeaile Court let". The 2 

26 Departaeat nay, at its discretion except for tkose ckildrea 2 

27 also adjudicated neglected or dependent, accept for cure and 2 

28 training nay child vko has been adjudicated delinquent*. 

29 addicted or ns a ainor reqnlT-tnir an-ehori*a*i™ iatWBtigs 2 

30 i e eaed ad e» p ee»aoeoo, under tie "Juvenile Court let", but 2 

31 no suck caild skull be coaaitted to tie Departaeat by aay 2 

32 court without tie approval of tie Departaeat, except a ainor 2 

33 less then 13 years of age coaaittad to tie Departaeat under 2 
3a subeectloa (a) (9) of Section 5-2 of tke Javeaile Court let. 2 
35 Tke Departaeat nay assuae teaporary cuatody of any child 2 
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1 (1) If it has recaivad a wcittaa constat to auch taapocacy 2 

2 custody signed by the pax ant a of the child oc by the paxaat 2. 

3 having custody of taa child if taa parents ara not living 2 
a together oc by taa gaardiaa oc custodies of taa child if taa 2 

5 c h il d .la aot la tha custody of either paceat oc (2) if taa 2 

6 child is found ia tha stata aad aeither a pereat, gaardiaa 

7 nor caatodiaa of tha child caa ba located. . (3) If tha child 2 

8 la f oand ia hia oc har caaidaaca withoat a paxaat, gaardiaa, 2 

9 caatodiaa oc reapoasible caretaker, tha Oeparteeat aay, 2 

10 ioataad of reaoviag taa child aad aaaoaiag taaporary castody, 2 

11 placa aa authorized rep reseats tive of tha Oapactaaat ia that 2 

12 caaidaaca until such tiaa aa a paxaat, gaardiaa oc caatodiaa 2 

13 aataca tha hose aad arpraaaaa a williagaaaa aad appacaat 2 
ia ability to caaaaa pacaaaaat charga of taa child, oc aatil a 

IS relative aataca- tha hoae aad ia ailliag aad able to aaaaaa Z 

14 charge of taa child aatil a pax ant, gaardiaa oc caatodiaa 2 

17 aataca tha aoaa aad expxeaaea aach villiagnaea aad ability to 2 

18 caaaaa pacaaaaat charge, if tax a. caretaker aaa reaained ia 2 

19 taa hoaa for a paxiod not to axcaad 12 hoaxa, tha Da part aaa t 2 

20 aoat follov thoaa pcocadaxas oatliaad ia sactioa 3-5 of tha 

21 Juvenile Coort act. Tha. Departaeat shall have tha authority, 2 

22 caapoaaibilitiaa aad duties that a lagal caatodiaa of tha 2 

23 child aoald nave parsoaat to Sactioa 1-12 of tha "Javanila 2 
2* Court let", iheaever a child is taxes into taaporary custody 2 

25 paxsuaat to aa iavaatigatioa andar tha lbusad aad Maglactad 2 

26 Child Reporting let, ox onrso ant to a rafarral and acceptance 2 

27 andar tha «j alalia Conrt let* of a ilnor la Uilt«J enrtadt. 

28 the oapaxtaaat, daring tha pariod of taaporary cuaeody aad 2 

29 bafora tha child ia bcought bafoxa a judicial officax aa 2 

30 regaired by Sactioa 3-5 of tha Javanila Court let, shall hava 2 

31 tha authority, caapoaaibilitiaa aad datiaa that a lagal 2 

32 caatodiaa of tha child would hava ander Sactioa 1-12 of tha 

33 Javanila Court act. 1 paxaat, guardian or caatodiaa of a 2 

34 child ia tha taaporary castody of tha Depextaent vho would 2 

35 have custody of tha child if ba wexe aot la tha taaporary 2 
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1 custody of the Depertaeat aay deliwec to the Depectaeat a 2 

2 signed request that the Da part seat surrender the teaporary 2 

3 custody ox tie child. Tha Depectaeat aay cataia teaporary 

a custody of taa child foe' 10 days aftec taa cacai.pt of taa 2 

5 request, darlag which period taa Depertaeat aay causa to ba 2 

6 f Had a patltioa porsuaat to taa •Juwenile Coart let*. . Xf a 2 

7 patltioa is so filad, tha Departeeat shall cataia teaporarr 2 

8 custody of tha child uatil tha court ordars otherwise* If a 2 

9 patltioa is oot filad sithia tha 10 day period, tha c h il d 

10 shall ba succeadeced to tha custody of tha requesting pareat, 2 

11 guaxdiaa or custodlaa aot la tax than tha axplratioa of tha 10 2 

12 day paciod, at which tlaa tha authority aad dutias of taa 2 

13 Dapactaaat with rajpect to tha taaporacy custody of tha child 2 
la shall teraiaata. Tha Dapactaaat aay placa childcea uader 1$ 2 
15 years of aga is llcaasad child cara fadlitias whaa la taa 2 
U opiaioa of tha Dapactaaat, appcopciata serrices alaad at 

17 faaily pcasacvatloa hawe baaa uaaaccesaxtl oc unavailable aad 2 

18 sach place neat would ba foe thair bast ieterest. ffayaaat foe 2 

19 board, clothing, cara, tralaiag aad sapecvisloa of aay child 2 

20 placed la a Ucaasad child cara facility aay ba aada by tha 2 

21 Dapactaaat, by tha pa rants oc guacdiaas of tha aatatas of 2 

22 those childrsa, oc by both tha Dapactaaat aad tha pa rants oc 

23 oaacdlaas, except that uo payaaata shall ba aada by tha 2 
2« Dspartnaat foe aay child placed la a llcaasad child care 2 

25 facility foe board, clothing, caca, tralaiag aad auperwisioa 2 

26 of such a child that exceed the awecage pec capita coat of 2 

27 eaxataiaiag and of caring foe a child la institutions foe 2 

28 depeadeat oc neglected childcea operated by the Depertaeat. 

29 Bovawec, sach raatcictioa oa payaeats does aot apply in cases 2 

30 vhece childcea require specialised care aad tcaataeat foe 2 

3 1 pcobleaa of severe eaotioeal disturbaace, physical 2 

32 disability, social adjustaeat, oc any co a bin at ion theceof aad 2 

33 suitable facilitiea for the placeeeat of auch childcea are 2 
3« aot available at payeeat catas within the limitations sat 

35 forth ia this Section. 2 
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1 Taa Oapartaaat **I racaiva and saall oaa, la its 

2 «atir«t7, for taa benefit of children aa7 5ift ff doaatioa or 

3 b«qaut of aoaay or other property which la receiwed oa 
a behalf of such childrea, or aaj fiaaadal baaafita to waica 

5 such childrea ara or aay bacoaa eetitled while oadar the 

6 jarlsdi.cti.oa or cara of taa Dapartaaat. 

7 Sactloa 2. S act ion* 1-4, 2-1 r 3-3, 3-3, 3-4, 3-6, 

8 a-1, 4-8 aad 5-3 of taa -Jnwaaila Coart Act*, approwad An gnat 

9 5, 1965 as aaaadad, ara aaaadad, »nd Sectloes 2-3.1,- 3-1.1, 

10 3-3.1 aad 3-9 axa added thereto, taa aaaadad aad addad 

11 Sactioaa to raad aa folio we: 

(Ca. 37c par. 701-4). • 

12 Sac. 1-4.. Adjadlcatory heeriag. "adjudicatory heeriag* 

13 eeeas a hearing to deteraia*; (a) nootaer taa allegatioae of a 
ia petitioe oadar Sactloa 4-1 that a mi* or n«il« 18 Tears of aoa 
!5 i 9 addicted, repairing anthorltn tlwe latirwatlai ■eaeaoaa a 

16 1- mi at eeaenTfcaana. w fleeted or dapaadaat ara aapportad 

17 07 a prapoadaraaca of taa avid%^a or whether taa allegations 

14 of a patltloa aadar Sactloa 4-1 taat a alaor Is dalingaeat 

19 ara prowad bejoad a reasonable doaat, aad (a) whether a alaor 

20 ahoald be ad j ad gad to ba a ward of* taa coart. 

(Ca. 37, par. 701-19) 

21 Sac. 1—19. liaitatioas of scopa of Act. loth-lag la 
33 this Act ahall ba coastraed to girai_laj. **7 gaardlaa 
23 appointed hereunder, tha gaardiaaahlp of taa aatata of taa 
2a aiaor or to change the aga of alaodt7 for aa7 purpose other 

25 thae thoaa azprasal7 atatad la this Act; or (hi anT CWrt 

26 inriadictiaa. aie«p» *a oro widaJ in Sectloa fr-?, OTIC — 1AX 

27 «tn Q ^ Miaia on tha h.ai, of thi .in or* a in liabahaTior 

28 which doas not wiol»t« inf fa ^ral oc atata Iaw or — jgaifiiPel 

29 ordinance fit) v£n*»i to ob ar th» ord-— or dirtetloai of a 

30 d»mb*. onarrtla* o r cnatodian. OJJJ ebftsACS — ttfll h flW 

31 ulthont th- eongant «g his or W parent. guard la Q — ffX 

32 cnatodian,. or fiw i trm^. q»*ll ofrin*« and procodnraa to 

33 address aa«r resolve »nch action* br a law enforcaannt Officer 
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do ring a period of Uiitid caatodT. hr criaia Intervention 



2 MrTicea- ond« Section 3-3,1. and hr iltirnatlw wolnntarT 

3 residential olaceiant or other disposition aa provided bT 
* Section 3-9 h» »e been oxhaasted without correcting sack 
S 

<Ch. 37, par. 702-1) 

6 Sec* 2-1. Joriadlctloisl facts. Proceeding a nay be 

7 inatitnted ander tie proTiaiona of this let concerning boys 
9 tad girls who are delinquent, addicted, raanigina 
9 aothoritatiTg iatHttlal •• • ass i se fa in 4 • < ssffex *4iS+«», 

10 neglected or dependent, as defined la 5 actio a a 2-2 through 

11. 2-5. 

(Clu 37, pax. J 02-3) 

12 5ec. 2-3, flinor aeoalrlna InthoritatlTe T^orwention^ 

13 Those requiring anthorltatiTe interve ntion include mt ■inor 
U aids* 18 Ttrra of aae Ml who la fal a chronic or hahitnal 

15 truant aa defined la section 26-2a of rhm school Co Am. or (h\ 

16 ^a»t groj flqnf, without consent of parent , guardian or 

V fiMtrtllBt OE £S2 bSTond thm control a* his or h er narent. 

18 Qttardiaa or cnstodian- In circnnstnncas which coaatltnte a 

19 aobatintial or laaedlate danger to the alno r*a DhTaica^ 

20 aafetTt and f2) eho after 21 dara froa the date the ninor la 

21 taken j.nto Halted custody, in «ach instance, and haying beea 

22 o££e£«d iftiexil £liala intervention aerricaa. where 

23 ar-ailable. refuses to return hone after th« nlnor and hla on; 
2* iflX PagflMt. flaaCaUaM or ctiatodiaa eannot agree to an 

25 acranqen«nt £or. 1A alfmatiTe volnn tarT residential, 

26 Pltt«Mnt or to the continuation of snch Place nan t. s*aen» 

27 ■ehe s w e ao k m need > I a e pe aen eeee. I heae elaese a so km m—4 • * 

28 eeeea+ a a a ea fcae a edo ( a ) any a an joa eaeea 18 ye— eel age wee 

29 4s ae y ean eae eaoe n el e < — ha s paa eeesi j ee ada ee ee »%aee 

30 eeebed s esi ( a ) a ny — aneee eab j ee* be eeeeessesy eeaeal 

31 a»«eadaege see km heeanea aly Mae** tm eeeeeei ( • ) an y 

32 nnaes- eae as aa aa aa ei , es ae a eaee A s ess "P sse — adee s e s ea 

33 — i*4 ( 4 } ee es — a#»o« sasessf * w . \ 9 7n, *m T aaaoe aes 
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1 eeeia t aa a law fae w » —4i i Ui —A— •him 

CClu 37, a«v par. 702-3*1) 

2 See. 2-3. 1- Addicte d Minor. Ik£29 ifcfl eXB idllrtge 

3 inclnde anr linor *»»« is aa addict §j flafianl — ll tat 

a gimma Drag Abage let. 

(Ck..37, aew p*E- 703-1,1) 

5 3-1.1. Tafclno int* Lieited CnatodT. fe] j l it 

6 enforciMi>» officer n*r. witJ »«e» a warrant, take lato Hal tad 

7 cnstadT * Minor who tha la w anf orcoeent offlew? rmonhlr 

8 deternin-* 111 a chroni^QE h^itT'* tnuit » daflned la 

9 Section ?&-2»» of Tj« School Cod*. fill tfaawt froa ho— 

10 withoet CQ B^Bt of t*»« MtMt. qo«rdl«B Qr CMtgdlaiU 

11 or fllll l a el«MatMe M whicfc eonatltiif * anbataatial — 2C 

12 imdlif Jibmf to tha ■inop'a DhTsic»l 

13 (hi a law enforce—* office- who tafca* a minor Into 
U . llelfr»d cni trvt* ahall fH liMdl»t«W infoi- tha alnor of the 
15 riMoin tffi- aneh H alf d caatodf. aad fill UXl — 1 — 

U reaaonahle- effort to Infora the aln«»-«« oar ant a. qnardihtt. QC 

,7 c««»todlan »he» thai minor hia boa, tafcee Into Ulittd COStQdT 

18 and where thm elnor la being kept. 

19 (cl Tf frh* ainor eanaata. the la» anfore^MBt officer 

20 shall aafce a reas onable effort to transport, arrange for the 

21 transport* tloe of o r otherwise release tj^ — SULflC — £2 — ttft 

22 Parent- anar*4«« or enstodtan- Pooa falta« of a ■iaar who 

23 la bellowed to need or boneflt froa aedlcal. PSTCho logical. 
2a pafchlatrlg or s ocial a«ftew. tha jaj enforce— »» officer 

25 aaT lnfoi-e till liflflT oareoa to whoa tha lilQC la 

26 released o f tha natnro aad low<l«. of appropriate aerricea 

27 aad «h,n. if Eaqnasted . *aai^ 4» ee+.hl jjjjjg contact 

28 batwe«» th > fa.il» a.d aa agajrr or — ~^-tj ? | gmTlfl4" a 

29 aoch aarTicaa- 

30 fdl If tha law enf orce— at affirm- la anjhjj fax — ftll 

31 reasonabl e effort* to coata^t a n«r«i». cjufcfldllaLi golatiTe 

32 or gjhjfl r^nm^hl^ oraoa: or if tha ntri WB coa» acted 11 was 

33 at an nnreasonahle distance; or if the alaor CgCusos, — tftjlt 
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1 iiAaa &2 — big or her mi or o^ar appropriate r »gldange= or 3 

2 i t tt« officer. La otherwise Qnable despite all reasonable 3 

3 efforts to aake arranoeaenta for the a afe release of tho 3 

* ■iP.QE taXfltt into United custody, the l ae enforcement officer 3 
5 shall takq or aafce reasonable arranoeneata f or transporting 3 

• Ulfi — ainQC to an aoanCT or a.wciation providing crisis 4 

7 interyeqtion seryjcea, or. nk*r« » B m B ri a t€, to a ««.=tai 4 

8 PC developmental facility f ? r yreanino for volnatary 

9 or lnyolantary admiaaion nnd«r section l-SOO et «eo- of fchj 4 

10 miftflia OSJtttl ffealth Cod- go Tided that vhore no eriala 4 

11 latQCT+atiOP aaiSM ariat. tha ninor m*r be tra nsported for 4 

12 gejaisaa court aarjjca depart a enta or prohatioa, 

13 departments nnder the courts adniniatratloa. 4 
1* iflJ 12 — alnor shall be Voluntarily snhHect to Halted 4 

15 cnatodr for .ore thaa mix Mora froi thm H« o f the einor's 4 

16 initial eontact aith the Taw aaforceaent officer. 4 

17 ill 12 — ninor taken into Halted cnato dv ahall he placed 4 

18 i« 1 ■BaigjMi lockup, detention eaater or secure 4 

19 correctional facility. 

20 12) The taking of a mi nor in^ lifted ^ ^tody and«,r 4 

21 thla Section ia not an arrest aor doe s it constitute a police 4 

22 r « c °rd ,; — IBd — Iks — records of lae enforcaaent officera 4 

23" concerning all ninora taken into llmita* -n-rfcody nnder ^his 4 

24 Section ahall be maintained separate fro a the records o£ 

25 arreat and aay not be inspected by or disclosed _to the nubile , 4 
2* except by order of the court. 

(C*. 37, par. 703-3) 4 

27 Sec. 3-3- shelter care, lay ninor taken into Halted or 4 

28 taeporary custody para a ant to thla Act vho reguirna care a nay 4 

29 from his hone hut nho doea not require physical restriction 4 

30 shall be given taeporary care ia a foster faaily hose or 4 

31 other shelter facility da sign* ted by the court- Ia the case 4 

32 of a aiaor alleged to be a person da scribed ia section 2—3, 

33 the court eay order, wxMi the approval of the Department of 4 
3* Children and Fa mily SaXajgej frlAeaeea Q—m+mk— an 4 
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1 iaiaaaaeaar Peaa a aa a ao, that custody of tha niaoc ba with tha 4 

2 P«p»gt,>«t of children tad EflftUZ SsXlifil* J eeajataai 4. 

3 C— mmm 4— ea — a«4a»a«o — y P e eaoaeeea for dealgmatioa of 

* teapocaxy care as the ttepartaant 6— a— 4sa da tar sines, lo * 

5 sack child shall ba ordered to tha nopartnant 6— 4— A— 4. 

6 titkoat the approval of tk« Departaont 6— A— 4— . 4 

<Ch. 37, new par. 703-3*1) * 

7 Sec. 3-3. 1- lattrli Crlala Inttrrtntloti ggOiCM. 111 • 

■ A»» ainor who ja taken into Uiltid cnstodT. or who 4 

9 Independently raoMrta or la referred for usiatano. ear hj 4 

10 provided erlala intervention service* h» an aoancv or 4 

11 association, aa defined in thl* let, prorldod the inaeiitioi 9 

12 or agency stag* 111 lenadiatelv InToatioate tha et^atniMi a 

13 af the ainor and the facta anrronndlna tha ainor being taken 

14 Into costody and proaotlv aroiai» these r^ets aad • * 

15 ^rcn— «caa to the ainor. and fill aake a reasonable effort 

16 to infora tha alaor'a parent, guardian or cnatodlaa of the 4 

17 fact that tha ainor hae been tat an iato caatodv and where the 4 

18 ainor la balaa kept- and Kill If »U ainor consents, aake a 4 
1* reasonable effort £2 tranaoort. arrange for Ihj. 4 

20 transportation of. or otherwise roloa** »h« ainor to the 4 

21 parent, onardian or cnatodlaa- Opos roleaae of th» child who 

22 la believed to need or benefit froa aadical. pavcholoalcal - 4 

23 psychiatric or soelal aaryicaa. tha association or aoancv ear 4 

24 infora tha ainor and tha parson to whoa tha ainor la ralaaaad 4 

25 of tha natnra aad location of approoriata aajxlCM mnA sssXwj 4 
2* i£ requested. isslai in establishing contact botweea tha 

27 fa ally aad other associations or airaaclaa providing anch 4 

28 gMliCiai IX tha jOejcj or aasociatioa la gnajjj av all 4 

29 reasonable efforts to contact a parent, onardian or 

30 CMtPflatai 2£ al tafi Parson contactad lives at aa 4 

31 gnreasonablo distance- or If tha ainor refnsoa to ba taken to ft 

32 his or bar hone or other appropriate re«*daace.- or if tha 4 

33 »WT or association la otherwise aaahla despite all 

34 reasonable efforts to aaka a rranoaeaat;s for tha safe return 4 
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1 ■ tt* &to — liifliL, the Minor mt be, tftJttB *° « f eporarr liTtna 

2 arraageaent which is in coaol lance with the child Care let of 

3 19*9 or which 13 with persona agreed to bT the mrMta and 

* the agencr or aaaociation^ 

5 tbl— An aqengT or association la authorised to mem'^ a 

• littQr to be iihtltiMd in a teeoorarT lining trrinqtitiit 

7 aiaiiflafl Ua aqwer mia to effect thj tiaaili ™tnrn hqm 

6 or alternative Uliafl iggllgaMBta agreeable to the minor gnj 
9 the parent, onardian or gustodian aa aoon aj pr acticable. t» 

10 the parent, nnardian or cn«todlan refnaea to no cnit the nijor 

11 to return bone, and no other living arranaenent ac ireeable to 

12 the ainor and the parent, onardian. o r cnatodian can be aade. 

13 thw aggagT Shall notify the conrt to appoint legal cnnnsel 

1* for the ainor and file a peti *r<^ n nndar Section 2-4 of th*« a 

15 k£lm 112 ainor ahall be s heltered in a tft.porarr llwing 4 

16 arrangement for wore than 36 hoars .ith ont parental conaent 4 

17 iLBiflU IhS. ofllASZ docnnenta lt a nnancceaaral efforts to a 

18 contact a paritat or guardian, inclndinq record ing the data 

« Uld till lAd staff inwalwed in all tele phone calls. 4 

20 telearaaa. lot tors, and pergonal contact s to obtain the 4 

21 conaent or authority, in which case the ainor iit be so 

22 sheltered for not .ore than 21 daws- ti 

(Ch. 37# par. 703-4) 4 

23 sac. 3-H». investigation; release, ghea a ainor is 

24 delivered to the court, or to the place designated by the 4 

25 co act 9 t eee ■ Ula neee C eee a aeea a ee — Po li e g ee a a r — P eoeoaeAos 4 

26 under Section 3-3 of this let* a probation offices or aach 4 

27 other public officer designated bj the court shall 4 

28 iseed lately investigate the .circuastaaces of the ainor and 

29 the facts surrounding his being taken into custody. The eiaor 4 

30 shall be iaaediately released to the custody ot lis parent, 4 

31 guardian* legal custodian or responsible relative, unless the 4 

32 probation officer or such other public offices designated by u 

33 the court finds that further detention or shelter care is a 4 

34 natter of iaeediate and urgent necessity for the protection <* 
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1 of the minor oc of the ptcsoa oc property of another, that he ■ 

2 ia likely to floo the jurisdiction of thfi coort oc that the 

3 minor *aa taken into custody under a varcaat* * 

4 The written authorization of aach public officer S 

5 designated by taa court coaatltatas authority foe taa S 

6 superintendent of a detention hoae oc tba psrsoa ia charge of 5 

7 a coaaty oc eunicipul jail to detain aad hasp a aiaoc foe up 5 

8 to 36 hours, excluding Saturdays, Suadays aad S 

9 court-designated holidays* 

10 Oaly vbem there ia reesoaasle causa to believe that tba S 

11 aiaoc takaa iato coatody ia a #araoa daaccibad ia Sactioa 2-3 5 

12 aay taa aiaoc ba kept oc dataiaad. ia a dotaatioa boaa oc S 

13 coaaty oc municipal jail. This Sactioa shall ia ao aay ba 5 
U construed to limit Sactioa 2-8. 5 

(Ch. 37, par. 703-4) 5 

15 Sac. 3*6* Dotaatioa be abaltac carta hearing. It taa S 

16 appaacaaca of taa aiaoc before tba coact at tha dataatioa oc 5 

17 ska 1 tor car* bearing, all witnesses preeeat shall ba araained 5 

18 bafoca tba coact la ralatioa to aay sat tax connected «ith tba 5 

19 allagatioaa aada ia tba petitioa. 

20 CI) Zf tba coact fiada that tbaca ia act pcobabl* caoaa 5 

21 to bolieve taat tba aiaoc is a p«csoa daaccibad ia Sactioa 5 

22 2-1, it shall ralaasa tha aiaoc aad dismiss tha petitioa* 5 

23 12) Zf tba coact fiada that thaca ia pcobabla caasa to 5 
2% belluve that tha aiaoc ia a pacsoa daaccibad ia sactioa 2-1, 5 

25 tha linor, bis parent, guardian, eastodiaa aad otbac pacaoas 5 

26 ablci to giro rale vast taatiaoay shall ba eraelaed bafoca tha 5 

27 court. If tha coact fiada that it ia a aattac of ieeediate . 5 

28 aarl orgaat aacassity foe tha pcotactioa of tha aiaoc oc of 5 

29 tie person oc pro^ecty of aaothac that tha aiaoc ba. dataiaad 

30 ot placad in a shelter cara facility oc that ha is likaly to 5 

31 flaa tha jurisdiction of tha coact, it aay prescribe 5 

32 detention oc shelter care aad order that tha aiaoc ba kept ia 5 

33 a suitable place dasigaatad by -the coact oc in a shelter cara S 
3* facility designated by tha Jepartaeet of Children aad Jaaily 5 
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1 Sacvicas oc * licensed child valfaca agency, or, ia tha casa 5 

2 of a aiaor aUagad to b« a parsoa daacribad ia Sactioa 2-3. 1 

3 tha D>wrtiMt of aantal Health and BptlflBlMtaM S 
a Diaabilitiaa: a ha - talaa a a a C— 4— 4— — f 5. 

5 gff aXaa a otharvisa it shall tslaass tha aiaoc froa 5 

6 custody. la ao avaat aay taa court pcasccibs dataatioa on 1 ana 5 

7 tha aiaor is aUagad to ba a paraoa daacribad ia Sactioa 2-2, 5 
8. It taa aiaoc ia or da rod pit cad ia a sasltar car a facility of 5 
9 taa Dapactaaat of Childmu aad raaily sarvicas oc a licaasad 

10 child valfara agaacy, or, ia tha casa of a aiaoc aUagad to 5 

11 ha a pacsoa daacribad ia Sactioa 2-3.1 4-4, tha Da part want og 5 

12 aantal Banlth *+<i Pa»alop— ntal Plmbtll^a, aha la Maa aa 5 

13 C aaaaaaaaa- aa aa aa agaaaa y Pa a»aa»aaa y tha coact shall, upon 5 
1% cagaast of tha appropriata Papactaaatj Caaaaaaaaar oc othac 5 
15 agaacy, appoint tha Dapactaaat of caildraa and fa ally 

It SarTicaa Gaacdiaaahip ldainiatmtor aa aha C ■ n an aaa an oc 5 

17 othac appcoaciata agaaoy asacativa taapocacy caatodiaa of taa 5 

1a aiaoc aad taa coaxt aay aatac a ash otaac ocdaca calatad to 

19 tha taapocary caatody aa it daaas fit aad pro par. taa ocdar 5 

20 togathac aith tha coact*a fladiaga of fact ia aapport thsraof 5 

21 shall ba aatacad is tha racorda of tha coact* 5 

22 (3) If aaithac taa pnxant, guardian* lagal caatodiaa, 5 
• 23 casponsibla calativa aoc couasal of tha aiaoc has had actual 5 

2* aotica of oc is pcoaaat at tha dntantion oc shaltar car* 5 

25 Hsaciag, ha aay fila his affidavit sattiag forth thasa facta* 5 

26 aad tha dark shall sat tha aattac foe raaaaxiag not I* tar 5 

27 thaa 24 hours, arc lading Sunday a aad lagal holidaya, aftac 5 

28 tha filing of tha affidavit* It tha raaauxiag, tha coort 

29 shall pcocaad in tha saaa aaaaac as apoa tha original 5 
?0 h«aria<j. 

31 (a) only vhaa thaca ia caaaoaabla causa to baliava that S 

32 tha aiaoc takaa into custody is a pacsoa dascxibad ia Sactioa 5 

33 2-2 aay tha aiaoc ba kapt oc dataiaad ia a dataatioa hoaa oc 5 
3a county oc auaicipal jail. Thin sactioa ahall ia ao tray ba 5 
35 conatruad to limit Sactioa 2-6. 5 
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(Cfc. 37, ■«« p*C. 703-9) 5- 

1 Sac- 3-9. altarnati ™ yolaatatT If ^l**" 1 * 1 U*filBll&a 5 

2 fa) 4 aiaor and hl« or h.r mtf t T qaardi,aa or coatodiaa ut 5 

3 tflm to 4M irrittqiMtt for tltt rmtlw Toloatairr i»»«l*«aaial 5 

a pLaea— Ifl coaolla a^ with th« »Chlld gara act of 12121a. $ 

5 tiXhaal court ordar - sack olacaraat at gonttiM n lo«q aa 5 

t th«rt la tafMMit. 

7 fb> If tha alnor a ad, hjj of kar BMItta °r $ 

| caatodlaa canaot iarw to aa a.rranqaa.a* for tltrtMttta 5' 

9 raaidaatlal ola,r.— » la »k« firat UgtilOa M caaaot jflgM 5 

10 to th. coi »fcln M »4 0 « nf MO n1 ' g M«»tir Mi >laor ttfMU 

11 t Q mm ko— , Ul op hi « Qr hmiMiti qaardiaa or 5 

12 cqatodlna. or a gajaPJ °^mp! T aftlp* at tk« alnor' « 5 

13 raqaaa-fc. MJ ilia «l*k th« etaort a a«*ltl ? a aaklaa fcha coart 5 
U to utt » drtmtMHw raqardftflg alt t raatiTa rjflliaiUii 5 

15 placaa««»t of ar.-fc otk^i- diapnaitloa, a f 1* la tha fcajj 

16 1q tar a at of tka aiaor. 5 

(Ck, 37, pcx* 70«-1) 5 

1? 3ac t-1« Patitioa; sapplaaaataj. patitioa*. (1) Imj 5 

II adult parsoa* uj igaac? « aaaociatioa by ita raprasaatativa 5 

19 aaj file, or tha coart oa its ©aa aotioa aal die act tha 5 

20 filing through tha 3tata*a lttoraay of a patitioa 1a raspact 

21 of a aiaor aadar tkix» let. Tka patitioa and all sobaaaaaat 5 

22 co art docawuita shall ba • a tit lad *Xa tha iatarast of a 5 

23 aiaor*'. . 

2% (2) Tba patitioa akaJU ba »arifiad bat tha atataaaats S 

2$ aay ba aada apoa iaf oraatioa aad ballaf* It shall allaga tkat 5 

2* tha iUoc is daliagaaat, addict ad. raqairina aatkriri^tlTo 5 

27 latarvatloa ahha e waaai aa ataa u 4 aayaaaeaata, aaglactad or 5 

^8 dapandaat, as tha cam aa7 ba, aad ait forth (a) facta 5 

29 auxticiaat to brisg tha aiaor aadar 5«ctloa 2-1; (b) tha 5 

30 aaaa, aga aad raaidaaca of tha aiaor; (C) tha aaaaa aad 6 

31 caaidaocaa of his paraata; (d) tha aaaa «ad raaidaaca of hia 

32 lagai goaxdiaa or tha paraoa or parsoaa having custody or 6 

33 control of tha aiaor, or of tha aeacaat kaova ralatira if ao 6 
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1 paraat oc guardiaa can bm found; and (•) it tba minor upon 

2 vboaa b aba If tba petition ia bcougbt is dntninnd oc nbaltnrad 

3 in custody, tb« data on wblcb dntnntlon oc nbaltar earn was 
* ordnrnd by tb« court oc thm data Mt foe n datantiou oc 
S sbaltac cam bnariag. . Xf any of tba facta bnraia raflulcad nca 
i aot known by tba patitioaar, tba patitioa abaXl ao at at*. 

7 (3) Tba patitioa aaat allaga tbat it in ia tba bast 

8 iataraats of tba alaoc and of tba pablic tbat ba ba ndjudgud 

9 a " ward of tba coart and any pray gaaacaily foe raliaf 

10 available oadac tbia net. Tba patitioa a—d aot apaclfy aay 

1 1 pcopoaad dlspositioa f olloviag ad jadleatioa of vaxdaaip. 

12 (4) Xf an ocdac of protactioa oadar Sactloa 5-5 ia 

13 soagbt against aay parsoa, tba patitioa snail ao state* sbaU 
1* nana tbat pacsoa as a respondeat aad giwa tba addraaa abaca 
15 ba caaidas. 

18 (5) Xf appoiataaat of - a goacdiaa of tba pacsoa witb 

17 poaac to coasaat to adoption of tba alaoc oadac Sactloa 5-9 

18 is sougbt, tba patitioa sbaU ao at at*. 

19 (6) It aay tiaa bafoca atsalsaal of tba patitioa oc 

20 bafoca final closing aad diacbarga oadar Sactloa 5-11, oaa oc 

21 aoca sapplaaaatal patltloas aay ba filad ia caspact of tba 

22 aaaa ninor. 

(Cb. 37, pax. 704-a) 

23 Sac. *— fl- Findiuga and ad jadleatioa.) (1) iftar baariag 

24 tba avidaaca tba conrt sbaU aaxa nod aota la tba alnataa of 

25 tba pcocaadlag a finding of wbataar oc aot tba alaoc is a 
28 pocsoa dascxibad in Sactloa 2-1. If it finds tbat tba nlaoc 

27 is aot aocb a pacsoa oc tbat tba bast intacasts of tba alaoc 

28 nnd tba pablic. will not ba sacra* by adjudging bin a ward of 

29 tba court, tba co art sball ocdac tba patitioa dlaalaaad and 

30 tba alaoc dlacbaxgad fcoa nay dataatloa oc restriction 

31 pravioumly ocdacad la nucb procsedlao. 

32 (2) Xf tba court finds tbat tba alaoc is a pacsoa 

33 daacrlbad ia saction 2-1 aad tbat it is ia tba bast lata rants 

34 of tba alaoc nnd tba public tbat ba ba and* a ward of tba 
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1 court, the court shall not* in its findingu whether he is 6 

2 delinquent, addle***. requirin g authoritative infrarTontibn 6 

3 s »ooawia« * a a— 4 X safe-aeAsAoo-, , neglected or dependent, 6 
a specifying which of Sections 2-2 through 2-S ir« applicable, 

5 and shall adjudge his a vard of the court aad proceed at aa 6 

6 appropriata tiae to a dispositional haariag. 6 

7 XX thm court finds uadar Sactioa 2-4 of this let that tha 6 

8 minor is neglected or aadar Sactioa 2-5 of thia Act that this 6 

9 siaor is dapaadaat tha court shall than find vhathar aach 6 
10 aaglact or dependency is tha result of physics! abuse to tha 6 
n aiaor inflict ad by a pareat, guardian or lagal custodian aad 

12 such finding shall appaar la tha ordar of tha court. 6 

(Ch. 37, par. 705-2) * 

13 sac 5-2- Kinds of Dispositional Orders.) CI) Xha 6 

14 folloviag hinds of orders of dispoaitioa aay be aade la 6 

15 respect of wards of tha court: 

16 (a)' a aiaor found to be a deliagueat uadar Section 2-2 6 

17 aay be CI) put oa probation or coaditioaal discharge aad 6 

18 released to his pereats, J^uardiaa .or lagal custodian; (2) 6 

19 placed in accord* see vita section 5-7, sits or without also * 

20 being put oa probatioa or coaditioaal discharge; C3> where 6 

21 authorized uadar the "Drug Addiction let*, ordered adaitted 

22 for treataent for drug addiction by the Department o£ flental 6 

23 Health and Developeeatal Disabiliti e s; CO committed to the 6 
2* Department of Children and Faaily Serricas subject to Sactioa 6 

25 5 of •in let creating taa Department of Childrem aad Faaily 6 

26 Services, codify lag its powers aad dutiaa, aad repaaliag 6 

27 certain acta and Sections herein named*, except that the 6 

28 limitations of said Sactioa 5 mhall aot apply oa or after 

29 July 1, 1973 to a delinquent aiaor under 13 years of age; (5) 6 

30 committed to the Depastmemt of Corrections uadar Sactioa 6 

31 5-10, if he ia 13 years of age or older, provided that ainors 6 

32 lass than 13 years of age aay be committed to the Depmrtmeat 6 

33 of Corrections uatil July 1, 1973; aad provided further that 6 
3« coamitment to the Departaeat of Corrections, Juvenile 6 
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1 Diriiioa, skill be mm dm only If a tecs . of incarceration la 

2 peraitted by' lav foe adults foaad goiity of the offense foe 

3 nhica taa alaoc was adjudicated delinquent; (6) placad la 
• dataatloa foe a parlod aOt to exceed 30 daya; or (7) ordered 

5 partially ox coepletely eaancipeted la accordance) with taa 

6 pcovlaloaa of taa •jeancipntioa of flatoxe fliaors let", 

7 aaactad by taa ligaty-firat General laseebly. 

8 (b) 1 alaoc eaaoa 1 8 y e as a • € m $ m focad to bm reqnirijq 

9 nnthoritntlTe UHmfltiaa A a a— 4 ef ■■■■■»*a4te under 
10 Sactloa 3-3 aay ba (1) coaalttad to taa Depertaeat of 

Caildrea aad fa ally SerTices, subject to Section 5 of «Aa Act 
creatiag taa oapaxtaaat of children aad Family services, 

13 codify lag ita poveca aad dutiea, aad repealing certain lets 

1» aad sectioaa herein naaed "i a a eepe ea e * %aa « aaa > a«aaaa» af 

15 aai4 6— ♦Aaa C akU aaa mffM a a a rf aaa J aanaa y 1, — ^ 

16 «» > ■* iji. a4ee. a aa ■ f a—jaa f h ( a ) ■ « Saaaa— 3 a 

17 »4 eh4e 4e t ; (2) placad aadax aapaxrlaioa ud xalaaaad to his 
U parents, guardlaa oc legal custodiaai (3) placad la 

19 accordance eita Sactloa 5-7 vita oc without also being placad 

20 oadac aupervisioa. Condition* of aapaxrlaioa aay ba aodlf lad 

21 ox taxalaatad by taa court if it deeas that taa bast 

22 1st areata of taa alaoc and taa pan lie vill ba served thexoby«- 

23 1 =i! 'B a a m m m M ea a aee 4 a4ea by aa— a • * aaa ■aa 4s*As a f 
2 * ------- — — 4a — ya aa M « g * H — Baav+aa a a i, aa y mm p aa saA 

25 « i n , >■ B miliwt ae g a aH a i .a . f »ha n„ . » , « ... ^ 

2* Hailfe^ — — Pe»«»» j ae a ee4 — Di»**4i4a4ae 4ae»ea* «d mm 4* 

27 ^i»isa aa Ihi Jijfa aaaaaa a#»?44ad 4a en a Va ■nsaieo f h; 

28 ox (4) ocdacad partially oc coaplataly a send pa tad la 

29 accordance eith taa provisions of taa •Jaaadpatioa of flat or • 

30 ainocs let*; enacted by tie Eight y-firsx General lsseebly* 

31 i£i A ainor fonnd to be addicted a nder Section 2-3.1 esj 

32 be (1) coaaitted to the DeoartieeDt of ghiUren an d Family 
« S«ETjces. — anh-tect to sac*. inn S of »in ic* erftlna fcfrj 
3 * Papartaent of children apj » aailT SttCligllj fiBaUiiiafl it* 
35 P9*«Cg — iuHes* — and repealing certai n acts and Sac* ions 
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1 herein rut mod* : f2) placed nnder supervision and raided to 7 

2 kla aftXaatai Iflfl&dlaJ or legal enatodtint (3V placed in 7 

3 aceordanca with Section S-7 with or without also being pj^qfl 7 

* aaAflfi, M2miaiab conditions of nBmiaioj m be ifldiligd 

5 gj taraiflftUd by the court If it Ififija £aaS the hjajj 7 

ft iate rests or the ninoi and the onblle will be served thereby* 7 

7 111 Placed under the treataent supervision of the Department 7 

8 of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities Instead of or 7 

* la addition. tq the, disposition provided for tn thie 

10 paragraph: or (51 ordered partially or eaepletelv enaneipated 7 

11 itt jfigttEdMfil with the Provisions of the ■gnnncination of 7 

12 flttVlEq.,niJ9Ca iCf a ULl£ll4 bv the glohtv-glrat General 7 

13 laaaibjj. Bo disposition under this «mh»ectioa ahall provide 

14 for the Minor* « g l»g«eent in a secnre facility- 7 

15 (d) k alaor under 13 rears of age found to be 7 
1ft neglected ondur Section 2-4 aay he (1) continued in the 7 

17 custody of his pa rants* guardian or legal custodian, (2) 7 

18 placed is accordance sith Section 5-7; or (3) ordered 7 

19 partially or completely e sand pa ted in accordance with the 7 

20 provisions of the "Baaacipatloa of Bator* Blaors let", 

21 enacted by the Bigaty-first General lsseably. 7 

22 However/ la any case in which a ainoc is found by the 7 

23 court to be. neglect ad aadar Section 2-4 of this let and the 7 
2% court haa aade a further finding aadar paragraph (2) of 7 
25 Section 4-3 that such neglect is tha result of physical 7 
2ft abase, custody of the ainor shall not bo restored to any 7 

27 parent, guardian or legal custodian found by the court to 

28 have Inflicted physical abuse oa tha ainor until such tiae as 7 

29 a oeariag is held on the issue of tha fltaeas of such parent, 7 

30 guardian or legal custodian to care for tha minor and tha 7 

31 court enters an ordar that such parent, guardian or legal 7 

32 castodian is fit to care Cor tha ainor. 

33 (m\ 4er> A ainor under 18 years of age found to be 7 

34 dependant under Section 2-5 say be (1) placed in accordance 7 

35 with Sectioa 5-7; or (2) ordered partially or coepletely 7 
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aaanciputad la accocdanca ulth tha pcorisiona o£ tha 
■Inunciputioa of Bator* fliaom Act", nnactad hy tha 
Blghtj-flrst Gaaaral Aaanahly. 



court to ba dapaadaat undac Sactloa 2-5 of this Act and taa 
court han aada a fart Max finding uadar paragraph (2) of 
Sactloa 4-8 that auch depeadancy la tha raaolt of phyalcal 
ahuss, cuntody of taa alaor shall act ha ran tor ad to aay 
paraat, guardian or lagal custodian fouad hy tha court to 
ha»* inflict ad phyalcal ahuaa oa tha ulaor aatll such tlaa as 
a hearing in hold oa tha lam* of tha fits*** of auch paraat, 
guardian or lagal custodian to car* for tha alaor aad taa 
court aatara aa ordar that aucJi paraat, guardian or lagal 
custodian. Is fit to ear* for th* alaor*. 

(2) Aay ordar of dlsposltloa othar than coaaltsaat to 
tha Oapartsoat of Corr actions aay profida for protactlTa 
saparrlsloa undue sactloa 5-4 asd aay ipr Am aa ordar of 
protactloa uadar Sactloa 5-5* 

(3) Dale a* taa ordar of dlspo*«._i i arprassly so 
proridas. It doas not o para to to class procssdlaga oa tha 
paadlag petition , hut Is sun j act to aodlflcatlon aatll final 
cloning and dlscharga of tha procaadlngs uadar sactloa 5-11- 

(4) la addition to aay othar ordar of disposition, tha 
court aay ordar aay alaor includad uadar paragraph (a) or 
paragraph (b) of sohsactloa (1) of this Sactloa, or aay alaor 
iacludad uadar paragraph (c) taaraof aa naglactad alt* 
respact to his ova injurious behavior, to eake reatltatloa, 
la no notary or noaaoaatary for a, uadar tha tar as aad 
conditions of sactloa 5-5-4 ef tha "Onlflsd Coda of 
Co erections*, azcept that taa ■ peasant anca ha a ring" rafarrad 
to tharaia shall he tha dispositional hoarlag for purpoaaa of 
this sactloa* Tha paraat, guardlaa or lagal custodian of tha 
alaor aay pay aoaa or all of auca raatltutloa oa tha aiaor'n 
behalf. 

Sactloa 3. Tha tltla of tha "Juvenile Court Act" is 



fioaever, la aay casa is uhlch a alaor la fouad hj tha 
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1 aaandad to scad as fullovas 7 

2 ad Act to pcoTirf* foe taa pcot«ctio«, gtiidaaca, cac«, 7 

3 cttirtody and gaacdlansaip of taa pacsoas of boy aad girla vao 7 
• aca dallaqaaat, caqalclag aataorltativ* iataxvaatioa, 7 

5 addicted, aagXactad or dapaadaat; to pcaacrlfea court 

6 pcocadaca calatiag taacato; to provida probatioa, social 7 

7 ssrvica aad paycaiatric pacaonaal taarafoc; to aataorlza 7 
0 coaatloa to lavy a tax la coaaactloa taaxavlta; aad to capaal 7 
9 aa let tbacala aaaad. 

10 sactioa «. XI ia let takaa affact Jaauary 1, 1983. 7 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK NADER 

Mr. Nader. Thank you, Senator. I will try to do two things. First 
I am going to try to give you the specifics you want. Although I did 
not know that you wanted them, I quickly prepared a couple of 
them for you. Second, I want to give you my own views about your 
bill, which I strongly support but have two suggestions for you. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

Mr. Nader. As for specific cases, let me just read a couple. There 
is a youngster from Maryland who, at 13, was placed in a detention 
center for running away. The young frail fellow, was beaten at the 
children's center, and after 30 days was placed in a community- 
based shelter, where he cried himself to sleep at night, because of 
the abuse he suffered at the hands of delinquents. He ended up in 
a training school at age 15, and is now on public assistance at age 
16. 

In order for my son to have that experience, somebody would 
have to get the National Guard and go through me. If that is true 
for you, Senator, then everything else is a sham. 

Debbie is a 14-year-old who ran away from her home in Mary- 
land, who was locked up in an adult jail in Louisiana. On her first 
night in the jail she was molested sexually, not only by other in- 
mates, but by the staff as well. After 5 nights in this jail her par- 
ents finally agreed to have her sent home. 

Now, I Jo not know whether or not the lesson that her parents 
wanted this young woman to learn was learned, but I do know that 
this young woman has been scarred for life, and will probably be 
mistrustful of authority forever. 

Senator Specter. Her parents had the option of having her re- 
turned home? 

Mr. Nader. As I understand it. 

Senator Specter. The 5 nights? 

Mr. Nader. That is right. In some research that I am part of, we 
have found that approximately about half the youngsters appear- 
ing in court, for any reason, have a history of having been abused. 

Let me give you one more example. This is the case of a 
runaway, who is now 16 years of age. She was sexually abused by 
her stepfather for 3 years, starting at age 11. Her mother admitted 
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to having known this was going on from the beginning. And the 
woman, the young woman, also reports that the stepfather several 
times broke her fingers, and once hit her on the head with a frying 
pan. She ran away from that home, and she is the person who 
ended up in jail, Senator. 

I do not know how many spec ifics you want. I can remember 
going into— I have been in a number of institutions in my life. I 
used to be the Acting Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice, when it was first created. I spent a lot of time in joints. T spent 
a lot of time watching kids cry. GAO, in its latest analysis of the 
progress we are making in deinstitutionalization points out that 
about a third of the States' detainees that were sampled are in 
there, and are being detained for status offenses, and an additional 
third are in there for nonserious juvenile crime. 

I would recommend two changes to your bill, Senator. One, I 
think you ought to specify the conditions for detention. I took the 
time to go through the Institute for Judicial Administration, 
American Bar Association Standards for the Administration of Ju- 
venile Justice, as well as the National Advisory Committee for Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Standards for the Ad- 
ministration of Juvenile Justice, the detention section, to generated 
language for your legislation. This language would make it very 
clear as to would types of youngsters ought to be detained. 

In addition to which I suggest, toward the end of my prepared 
statement, that you require each State, prior to receiving any Fed- 
eral dollars for physical health care, education, mental health, vo- 
cational training, leisure time activities, all of the $140 million al- 
legedly being spent for delinquency prevention, according to testi- 
mony by this and other administrations, that prior to a State re- 
ceiving a nickel of that money, it has to submit to the Office of Ju- 
venile Justice a written clear work plan for how it is they are 
going to deal with the youngsters who are no longer incarcerated 
as a result of your legislation. 

Senator Specter. Do you think it is sufficient to achieve the goal 
of having the States not institutionalize status children to condi- 
tion the receipt of money under the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act? 

Mr. Nader. No. I am talking about all the Federal programs. 

Senator Specter. All Federal programs, everything? 

Mr. Nader. Absolutely. Absolutely all Federal programs for 
youngsters. 

Senator Specter. For youngsters? 

Mr. Nader. Correctly. As I have experienced it in the 19 years I 
have been in the field, the youngsters we are talking about are a 
small number which whole human service industries have chosen 
not to work with. They only work with the youngsters with which 
they succeed. There is a sort of neurotic coupling between the 
home industries of corrections, who need to have youngsters in the 
joint in order to maintain their jobs, and the professionals in the 
community who would just as soon not have to work with that 
tough a population. So everybody is happy right now, in my judg- 
ment. 

Senator Specter. If we were to go the route of requiring States to 
do these things as a precondition to receiving all these Federal 
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funds, we would have to amend dozens of authorizing acts in this 
Congress. It would be a very enormous change, very difficult to ac- 
complish. Though it is an interesting idea. 

Mr. Nader. What about amending section 2 of your current S. 
520, to read: 

Before any State may receive any Federal funds for programs designed for chil- 
dren and youth, that State must submit to the Administrator, OJJDP, its written 
plan for servicing with those funds all deprieved, neglected abused juveniles, and 
juveniles vti..» present noncriminal and nonserious criminal misbehavior, who would 
no longer be institutionalized in any secure detention treatment of correctional fa- 
cility. 

Senator Specter. Well, it is a very interesting idea. Very inter- 
esting idea. 
Mr. Nader. That is my best shot, Senator. 
Senator Specter. OK. 
Thank you very much. Thank you. 
Ms. Verostek, we very much appreciate your being here. 
Ms. Verostek. Thank you for having me. 

Senator Specter. Your statement will be made a part of the 
record, and to the extent that you can summarize it, we would be 
very appreciative. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nader follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Frederick P. Nader 

-T5TCImtTm*U $ meaa>er« ff the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, I sm plseeed ami 
honored l# W kefe ted*y to 'testify concerning State ef forte to remove etetue offendere 
s-yttam eecure detention, treetment or correctional fecilitiee. 

Tor the record, my name ie Frederick P. Nader, President of Bircheven Enterprieee, Inc., 
a New Hampehlre beeed research end management consulting firm. 

Por nearly twenty yssrs I have worked within the criminal and Juvenile justlcs system, 
including five yeers et the Office of Juvenile Juetice end Delinquency Prevention. 

I am particularly interested in the focue of thie heering beceuse it wee during my firet 
etlnt ee Acting Admlnietretor of OJJDP, 1974, that the original Deinstitutionslizstion 
of Ststue Offender (DSO) program wee leunched for epprosUmetely $12,000,000. We were 
eleo eble to convince moot Stetee, epproxlmately 45, to Join the program which, ee you 
know, carried with it the requirement to remove etetue offendere from eecure correctionel 
facilities within two yssrs. 

The net result of ell thie work ie, ee you pointed out in your February 17, 1983, statement 
introducing 8. 520, the Dependent Children'e Protection Act of 1983, e reduction of over 
of noncriminal Juvenilee held in eecure detention between 1975 end 1981. 

' I could Hot agree more with or be more eupportlve of the Dependent Children'e Protection 
Act of 1993 and can offer only e couple of auggeetiona for your consideretlon. 

'A. In order to prevent, to the extent possible, the ebuss of pre-trial detention ee e 

* • 

mesne of circumventing ths spirit of 8.520, I would suggsst thst Section 3. be modified 
as follows i 

"Section 2. For purposes of this Act— , 

"(e) ths term 'juvenile nonoffender' meene eny pereon under ege eighteen, who hae 
not been adjudicated to have committed an offanee that would be criminal if committed 
by an adult, unleee that pereon ie lawfully in detention pending triel beceuee. by a 
clear preponderance of the evidence, that pereon meets ons or mors of the following 
criteria ! 

(i) Ths minor Is s fugitive from proceedings or confinement from another etete 
fn whloh he or ehe hae been charged or convicted of e felony or cherged or 
adjudicated dolinqent; or 

ffti) As minor hae besn cherged with murder in ths first or second degree: er 

(lit) jhe minor"hae~been charged with a felcmy. other than nmrdeTTn the'tTraTor 
eecond degree; and 

(•) The minor ie alreedy tinder court supervision or on conditional releeee 
ae e reeult of e prior finding of delinquency or e prior conviction of 
e felony; or , 

(k) The minor hae e demonstrable record of willful failure to appear in 

court; or 1 

(c) The minor hee e demonstrsbls record of willful or violent conduct 
which hae reeulted in phyeicel injury to hlmsslf or others; or 

(d) Ths minor hee s demonstrsbls record of willful or violent conduct 
wHltm hae reeulted in serldue property damage; or 
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(e) The conduct with which the minor la currently charg ed Is willful 

or vlolentt_and has reaulted In physical Injury to hlmaelf or othera 
or In a* rloua property damage; or the conduct with which the minor is 
charged consists of two or more wrongful- acta which would. If the minor 
were an adult, conatltute a aerlea of Crimea; 



AND THAT the State further flnda by a clear preponderance of the evidence that; 



The minor will flee the courts' jurisdiction; or that 

The minor will engage In conduct which will endanger the phyalcal aafety 
of hlmaelf or herself or of others or endanger che property of othera . 



These criteria for detention track closely with those suggested both by the National 
Advisory Committee Standards for the Administration of Juvenile Justice aa well aa the 
IJA/ABA Standards. 

If Incorporated into S.520, both non-offenders and non-serious offenders will be spared 
the damage described In Section 2 (a) 2, subsections A through F. 

B. I believe that two major arguments will be given against S.520 

1. The Imposition of Federal law over State statute Is onerous. 

2. The courts will maintain that an option (prerogative) has been removed while 



To the first objection, I would simply point out that justice and children's rights are 
not territorial In nature. 

The aecond objection Is more serious and desorvee a fuller response. - 

For both non-offenders and non-serious offenders, community baaed care, close to home is 

clearly In the best Interest of the child, the family, and the community. 

Community based care la most often resisted by a neurotic coupling of two groups; 
Institutional workers who view community based care as a threat to their jobs and 
community based human service workers (teachers, mental health workers, phyalclana, etc.) 
who would just as soon not have to work any harder than necessary. 

To remedy this situation and to repair a major flaw in the JJ and DP A, I would suggest 
the following language be added to Section 3 of S.520. 

"Section 2. (c) Before any State may receive any federal funds for programs designed 
for children and youth, that State must submit to the Administrator, OJJDP, its writtan 
plan ft? servicing with those funds all deprived, neglected and abused Juveniles and 
Juveniles who present non-criminal and non-serious criminal mlabehavior who will no 
longer be institutionalized in any secure detention, treatment or correctional facility." 

The current "(c)", defining "State" will become "(d)". 

If this change is made in S.520 and becomes law, the coordination of Federal affort, 
which is now an empty promise in the JJDPA, will become a vibrant and positive reality 
for the children we are supposed to serve. 



the problem children remain. 
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STATEMENT OP CAROLE J. VEROSTEK 

Ms. Verostek. I believe you heard today from States that have 
participated, or tried to, under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
cy Prevention Act. Wyoming has not, neither by applying for 
moneys under that act, nor in philosophy. 

I would like to add that most all of your national figures on Wyo- 
ming are incorrect. The problem in Wyoming is that we do not 
have exclusive jurisdiction of juveniles in juvenile court. Therefore, 
when surveys go in and ask how many juveniles are in jail, there 
are only a few. 

However, if you ask how many adults under the age of 19 are in 
jail, you find quite a few. The Cascade Research Study 

Senator Specter. Are those adults under 18, as well? 

Ms. Verostek. Right. In Wyoming the age of the majority is 19. 

Senator Specter. But there are adults who are in jail under 19? 

Ms. Verostek. They are anywhere from 7 years old and up. They 
are considered adults. 

Senator Specter. Adulthood comes early in Wyoming? 

Ms. Verostek. Yes. They can go to any court, and as a matter of 
fact the majority of juveniles do appear as adults in either city, jus- 
tice of the peace, county or district courts. Very few go into the ju- 
venile court system, per se, so they do not have those rights, pro- 
tections and safeguards. 

A recent study in 1981 estimated 2,575 juveniles detained in 
county jails. This is not counting city jails in the State, and I might 
remind you that Wyoming has a total population of 469,557, less 
since the present recession started, because people are exiting the 
State. 

Senator Specter. You say Wyoming's total population is what, 
again? 

Ms. Verostek. 469,557. In my home county of Sweetwater, our 
population is approximately 41,000. 

Senator Specter. Why has Wyoming not participated in the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act? 

Ms. Verostek. I cannot answer that specifically. I can say what I 
have been told, and that is primarily that— well, first of all, we do 
not have a juvenile office in the State. We have a board of charities 
and reform. 

Senator Specter. How much money would Wyoming get if they 
participated? 

Ms. Verostek. I believe this last year they turned back $252,000, 
or approximately that. 

Senator Specter. Is there a sense that Wyoming does not want to 
participate because it does not want the Federal requirements? 

Ms. Verostek. Definitely, I would say. 

Senator Specter. Do you think if Mr. Nader's idea were applied, 
that no Federal funding would go to juvenile programs, it would 
make a sufficient impact that Wyoming would apply? 

Ms. Verostek. No; I do not think it would. I think you would just 
see a cut in other youth services. 

Senator Specter. Do you think Wyoming would just prefer not to 
have any other money? 

Ms. Verostek. If regulations 
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Senator Specter. Suppose highway funds were cut? 

Ms. Verostek. Well, that might make a difference. 

Senator Specter. That might attract the attention? 

Ms. Verostek. Yes; but not cuts in youth funds. As a matter of 
fact, the Wyoming Police Chiefs Association lobbied against a re- 
vised Juvenile Court Act this past year. They lobbied against the 
part which would have eliminated the housing of abused and ne- 
glected children in jails. They did not like that. They wanted 

Senator Specter. They wanted abused and neglected children left 
in jails? 

Ms. Verostek. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How does Wyoming handle its status children? 

Ms. Verostek. In my county, we had 122 last year, in the county 
jail, for status type of charges. 

Senator Specter. And how about commingling of juvenile offend- 
ers with adult offenders? 

Ms. Verostek. There are no juvenile detention facilities in the 
State of Wyoming. They are always housed in adult jails. Sight and 
sound separation is not required. A separate cell is all that is re- 
quired, and they can be put on a bread and water diet if they are 
unruly, they can be transferred to the State penitentiary, from the 
boys' industrial school 

Senator Specter. What is the youngest age at which a juvenile is 
prosecuted criminally, to your knowledge? 

Ms. Verostek. I know of a 7-year-old. 

Senator Specter. And they are housed with adults? 

Ms. Verostek. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What is the consequence? Do you know of any 
specific children of such tender years, and the consequence to them 
personally of being housed with adult offenders? 

Ms. Verostek. I have heard of a — of a condition of rape, yes, of a 
young girl, I believe she was 13, and her girlfriend was in the next 
cell, and she was raped by a guard. 

Senator Specter. Could you provide us with the specifics of that? 

Ms. Verostek. I can try to get written statements. It is very diffi- 
cult, however. 

[Letter from Ms. Verostek to Senator Specter, with an attach- 
ment follow:] 
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Senator Arlen Specter 
United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Specter: 

In ray testimony before the Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice I 
reported that in Wyoming the vast majority of juveniles are adjudicated 
as adults and are incarcerated in adult jails. 

1 have recently been made aware of another clement of this system, 
namely that young children of poor families who cannot afford to pay the 
fines levied against them are subsequently sentenced to incarceration in 
adult jails. Examples of this are as follows: 

M. Brown, K years old, was arrested for alcohol on the breath 
of a Minor. Although a status offense, he was tried as an adult, 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a $100 fine or serve 10 days in 
Jail. His mother, sole supporter of the family, could not afford 
to pay the $100 fine. The judge granted a postponement of the jail 
sentence for 25 days, at which time the fine had to be paid or the 
jail sentence imposed. The boy applied for part-time johs, hut at 
age 14, he was not eligible for the few jobs available. By performing 
odd Jobs, i.e., mowing lawns, babysitting, etc., the boy managed to 
save up $50. Due to assistance from the area Juvenile Justice rroject, 
the judge granted an extension of the suspended sentence and accepted 
the $50 partial payment. Iluwevcz , the boy still faces jail in 30 days 
if he cannot pay the additional $50. 

D. and A. Carr, ages 14 and 16, received 10 and 15 days in the 
adult jail for alcohol on the breath of a minor. They also were adjudi- 
cated as adults in City Court, found guilty, and fined $100 and $150 
or 10 to 15 days in adult Jail, respectively . Neither child was 
repreiien led hy an ;itu*rnry, nnr w.-in i lit- pjircnt notified of the court 
appearance. Therefore, the girls appeared in court, after one night 
in the municipal jail, with no adult sccompanying ther . The mother, 
the sole parent, is on AFDC and could not pay the fincu. Therefore, 
the children are serving the jail sentence, while their mother is trying 
to sell an old truck in an attempt to raise the fine money. 

These cones arc illustrations of how the adult jails in Wyoming are 
heinti used as "debtors' prisons" for juveniles who, although arrested for 
status offenses, are adjudicated and aentenced as adults and, because of 
their poverty, are incarcerated in adult jails. 
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Senator Arlen Specter 
August 8 t 1983 
Page 2 



The jail alluded to Is a medium security facility, which does not 
meet national standards for adults, much less for juveniles. In this 
facility, boys arc housed In the juvenile tank, at the end of an adult 
hallway. This tank houaes 10 boya of all ages, who are Incarcerated for 
atatus chargea or misdemeanors such as shoplifting, as well as for felonies 
such ss aasault with a deadly weapon and sexual assault. There is no day- 
room nor recreation area — no fresh air, ventilation, nor natural lighting. 

Girls are housed In cells next to adult; women prisoners , with 20 square 
feet per girl. There Is no dayroom, recreation area, freah air, ventilation, 
nor natural lighting In thla medium security facility, which does not meet 
adult nor juvenile detention standard*. „ 

Observations, by myself and as reported to me by jail staff, point to 
a noticeable hardened attitude on the pari of status children after being 
Incarcerated with delinquent offenders. 

Once again, these specific examples are but a few of many children so 
Incarcerated . 
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Senator Specter. What is the public reaction in Wyoming to 
housing such children of tender years with adult offenders? 

Ms. Verostek. They believe that it does not happen. 

Senator Specter. Is it ever the subject of media attention, televi- 
sion, newspapers, radio? 

Ms. Verostek. It is, somewhat, especially since the Janke 
murder case last year. 

Senator Specter. I do not know of that case. What is it? 

Ms. Verostek. An abused boy shot and killed his father. He has 
been sentenced to 5 to 15 in the men's penitentiary. There is no 
separation of juveniles from adults there. 

Senator Specter. How old was the defendant? 

Ms. Verostek. He was 15, I believe, at the time he shot his 
father. He is 16 now. His 17-year-old sister got 3 to 7 years in the 
women's prison. 

Senator Specter. Was there some public outcry about putting a 
15-year-old in an adult situation? 

Ms. Verostek. There has been a request for the Governor to 
pardon him. And the case is under appeal. However, there were 57 
children in the Wyoming men's penitentiary since 1980. So 

Senator Specter. And what ages are they? 

Ms. Verostek. Age 15 and up. 

Senator Specter. How about under 15? 

Ms. Verostek. Under 15 they are usually sent to the boy's indus- 
trial school, which is a 55-year-old building, in violation of State 
fire laws, four to a cell, and I have heard of a 12-year-old there who 
was sodomized. 

Senator Specter. So there is some facility for juveniles? 

Ms. Verostek. It is a correctional institution. It is not a deten- 
tion facility. 

Senator Specter. It is what? 

Ms. Verostek. It is a correctional institution. It is a reform 
school. They are sentenced there by the courts. Other than that, 
even under our present Juvenile Court Act, a child can be sen- 
tenced to 10 days in the county jail, or another secure detention 
facility, for either a child under supervision, or a delinquent offend- 
er. 

Senator Specter. You know, it would be very, very helpful, Ms. 
Verostek, if you could provide us with as many specifics as you can, 
as to what has happened to juveniles who are status children as a 
result of being in detention and also juvenile offenders who are 
commingled with adults. We are going to try to do that for all the 
States even the five States that have not accepted the Juvenile Jus- 
tice Act. To the extent that you could provide specifics to us, it 
would be very helpful. 

Ms. Verostek. As I said, it might be difficult. Unfortunately, a 
lot of people who know of the situations are employed by the 
system, and therefore make statements off the record. Depositions 
are very difficult to get. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Verostek and additional material 
folio. vj 
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Prepared Statement of Carole J. Verostek 



Mr. Chairman, Committee Members: 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. I would like to 
direct my comments on the nature of juvenile detention practices in Wyoming 
and on the unique justice system which encourages such Incarceration. 

The State of Wyoming has not participated in the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act, neither by applying for grants available under 
that act. nor by applying the philosophy of that act to its justice system. 
I say Justice rather than Juvenile Justice, since in Wyoming, jurisdiction 
of juveniles is not exclusive. Rather, it is the municipal police officer 
or the county attorney who decides which children are treated as juveniles 
by the Juvenile Court, and which children appear in City, County, Justice of 
the Peace, or District Courts as adults, where they are subject to the same 
procedures, fines, and incarceration In jail irregardless of whether they 
are age 7 or age 47. In so deciding whether to treat the child as a juvenile 
or as an adult, the officer or county attorney have total discretion, with 
no standards in statute to guide those decisions. As a result, the vast 
majority of juveniles in Wyoming are denied the rights and protections 
associated with Juvenile Court and are prosecuted as adults, receiving fines 
or jail time for their offenses. Arrest records give us some idea of the 
numbers of juveniles involved. For example, in Sweetwater County, Wyoming, 
population 41,000, 610 juveniles were arrested for non-traffic offenses in 
1982. Of these 6HT juvenile~s~7~220"were incarcerated^ in "the Sweetwater 
County jail. Yet, only 78 of all juveniles arrested or detained appeared 
in the Juvenile Court. 

Wyoming is unique among the states in that Wyoming has no juvenile detention 
centers. Instead, juveniles are housed in adult jails. Wyoming law requires 
that, whenever practicable, juveniles should not be housed in the same cells 
as adults. However, the amount of segregation varies, with sight and sound 
separation being the exception, / and not the rule. Jail staff for juveniles 
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and adults are the same, with no training in the handling of juvenila 
prisoners required by lav enforcement agencies. 

Wyoming lav allows for the following categories of juveniles to be held in 
adult jails: 

- Juvenile victims of abuse or neglect, or children who are in need 
of supervision (CHINS), but who have committed no crime. 

- Status offenders — juveniles whose offense would not be a crime if 
committed by an adult. 

- Juvenile traffic offenders. 

- Juveniles who commit violations of city ordinances. 

- Juvenile delinquents — juveniles who commit a violation of the 
criminal code, but who will be or are being processed in Juvenile 
Court. 

- Juveniles who commit crimes — high and low misdemeanors and felonies. 

In 1981, the Wyoming Attorney General's office contracted with the Columbia 
Research firm to do an evaluation of the Wyoming Juvenile Justice System. 
This evaluation presents the following profile on children in Wyoming jails: 

1. There are an estimated 2,575 juveniles detained in county jails in 
Wyoming each year. (Note: Municipal jail figures are not included 

1 in this estimate.) 

2. Wyoming ranks second nationally in the proportion of its juvenile 
population in detention. 

3. 53. 2% of the juveniles detained are awaiting a hearing; 22. 3% are 
serving a sentence; 20. 2Z are in protective custody; and 4.3Z served 
time both before and after a court appearance. 

4. A much higher proportion of status offenders are detained than are 
arrested. 

5. Children helc tor protective purposes in adult jails are usually 
under age 13. 

In my home county of Sweetwater, figures show that 112 status offenders were 
detained in the county jail in 1982. An additional 55 children were placed 
in a local shelter care facility. 
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Shelter care facilities exist in many regions of Wyoming. However, the use 
of such facilities remains at the discretion of the county attorney. If a 
county attorney does not subscribe to the concept of shelter care in lieu 
of jail, the shelter will not be used and the children will continue to be 
detained in jail. 

Other juvenile detainees In Wyoming in 1982 include: 

Wyoming Industrial Institute: 186 boys 



Wyoming State Penitentiary (Since 1980): 57 
(Adult facility) 

Wyoming Women* s Center: 1 
(Penitentiary - Adult facility) 

Wyoming State Children's Home: 90 admissions 

(Note: This home serves a varied population, some of which are 

status and/or delinquent offenders and some of which are 

abused/neglected juveniles.) 

In the Wyoming Industrial Institute, the Wyoming Girls' Schools, and the 
Wyoming State Children's Home, abused /neglected juveniles and status offenders 
are housed with delinquent offenders. In the case of the men's and women's 
penitentiaries, neither facility segregates juveniles from adults, even though 
both facilities have been built in the last 7 years. 

Wyoming law also provides for unique ways of handling juvenile prisoners who 
misbehave while incarcerated. A child in jail may be placed on a diet of 
bread and water and placed in solitary confinement -for unruly or disorderly . 
behavior (Wyoming Statute 18-6-310). Juvenile boys In the Wyoming Industrial 
Institute can be transferred from the Industrial Institute to the State 
Penitentiary without the requirement of a court hearing, if the boy is 
"apparently incorrigible" (Wyoming* Statute 9-6-311). And the Juvenile Court 
Act provides for the sentencing of status or delinquent offenders "to 10 daya 
in the county jail or other restrictive facility the court may designate" 
(Wyoming Statute M-6-229) . I do not wish to imply that these remedies are 
readily used. They are, however, provided for in law and can legally be 
utilized, with no justification required for their use. 



Wyoming Girls' Schools: 



110 admissions as of 
December, 1982 
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The Wyoming State Legislature attempted to make revisions to the State's 
Juvenile Code this past session. One revision — to disallow the jailing of 
abused and neglected children — was lobbied against by the Wyoming Police 
Chiefs' Association, with the revision subsequently deleted from the bill 
In Committee. The final bill, passed by the Legislature, called for exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court for children under age 13 and provided for 
removal of status offenders from state correctional Institutions. This revised 
bill was subsequently vetoed by the Governor. The reason cited for this veto 
was opposition from some Juvenile Court judges who did not wish to handle 
juvenile cases which, Instead, "could be charged In a county court, for which 
the possible penalty would be less than six months In jail or a possible 
$750 fine." The final reason given by the Governor for his veto was, "If It 
ain't broke, don't fix It." 

In view of such opposition, progress on the state level Is slow, with those 
legislators In favor of reform facing an uphill battle. In the meantime, 
abused and neglected children and status offenders continue to sit In Wyoming 
jails and prisons, and the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
continues. to have little Impact on the Wyoming system of Juvenile Justice. 

Thank you for the opportunity of coming before you. 



26-263 0-84-10 
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(From the Rocket-Miner, Sept. 2, 1982) 

Green River Boy Shoots Self After Eluding County Deputies 

Gary Lee Ellenich of Green River was found dead of a self-inflicted gunshot 
wound Tuesday. 

Sweetwater County Coroner Gerald Smith said the fatal head wound was inflicted 
about 3 a.m. Wednesday. 

Green River Police Chief Reed Hayes said the boy earlier had escaped from offi- 
cers of the sheriffs department who had had him in custody for speeding and allud- 
ing officers. 

The boy was born in L'Anse, Mich., July 19, 1966 and had resided in Green River 
since September 1981. 

Survivors are his parents, Gary Lee Ellenich, Sr., his mother, Doris Kokko Ellen- 
ich, a sister, Cindy, and a stepbrother, Timothy. 

Services were being scheduled for the Sirard Funeral Home in Baraga, Mich. 
Burial was to be in the Baraga cemetery. 

Chief Hayes said the rifle discovered at the shooting site had been referred to the 
State Crime Laboratory to uncover any evidence in the event. "We don't want to 
leave anything unturned," Hayes added. 

Officers were unable to find Ellenich shortly after his escape. 

Hayes explained that the search was discontinued when the officers decided to file 
a misdemeanor warrant for his arrest and serve it to Ellenich later in the morning. 

An officer attempting to present the warrant discovered the body. 



[From the Rockut-Miner. Sept. 3, 1982] 

Casper Boy Dies at State Institute 

Worland, Wyo.— A 15-year-old Casper boy has hanged himself from a door with a 
bedsheet at the Wyoming Industrial Institute here, according to the Washakie 
County Coroner. 

Coroner Dave Veile said Tom Locke, 15, died late Wednesday and no inquest is 
planned. 

Institute social services director John Johnson said a supervisor found Locke 
hanging from the door of his room at 8:20 p.m. while making his rounds. 

Locke was the sole occupant of the room in the segregation unit of the Institute's 
main building. 

The supervisor notified other staffers and attempts were made to revive Locke by 
mouth-to-mouth and cardiopulmonary resuscitation, Johnson said. 

The teen-ager was taken by ambulance to Washakie County Memorial Hospital 
where he was pronounced dead at about 9 p.m., he said. 

"Tom Locke was committed from Natrona County as a delinquent child on March 
5," Johnson said. "He attempted to escape on March 30 and was placed in the ad- 
ministrative segregation unit." 

Locke was free for only a few minutes during his escape Tuesday, Johnson said, 
and was recaptured in a field near the Institute. 

Veile said the body will be returned to Casper for services and burial. 

(From the Rocket-Miner, Apr. i!8, 1983] 

Judge Critical of Jahnke Reporting 

Cheyenne, Wyo.— The judge who presided ovr.r tK- trial of a Cheyenne teen-ager 
convicted of helping her brother kill their fathei lias criticized news coverage as "in- 
complete, incorrect and slanted." 

Before smtencing Deborah Jahnke Wednesday, Laramie County District Judge 
Joseph Maier read a statement accusing reporters of misrepresenting facts in the 
case to the public. . . 

Miss Jahnke, 18, was convicted of aiding and abetting her brother, Richard, lb, in 
the voluntary manslaughter of their father, Richard C. Jahnke, last Nov. 16 and 
was sentenced to 3-to-8 years in prison, - . , , L , 

Maier accu£ ' eporters of failing to describe chances Miss Jahnke and her broth- 
er passed up to seek escape from their abusive father. 
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"I mention these matters as one illustration of what I consider incomplete, incor- 
rect and slanted news given by the media to the public," Maier said. "There are 
certainly other areas also that could be mentioned." 

About a dozen reporters from the region were present during the sentencing. 

Maier declined later to say on the record why he chose the sentencing to deliver 
his criticism or if it applied equally to all news reports of Miss Jahnke's trial. 

Maier said the verdict in Deborah's case meant that her jury had considered but 
rejected Richard's claim of self-defense in the shooting. 

He also said: "The evidence was sufficient, in my opinion, to have supported a 
verdit of aiding and abetting first-degree murder, as charged." 

But the judge said the jury's verdict was "reasonable and proper." He said the 
jury had a difficult task, "made perhaps more difficult by the glare of state and na- 
tional media attention." 

Maier said the public has a right to know, but "I believe that the public has a 
right to know the facts and the truth as they are presented in the court proceedings, 
not the interpretation placed on them by reporters; more importantly, the facts 
should not be presented selectively or incorrectly." 

Maier read from Richard's testimony during Deborah's trial acknowledging not 
taking up offers to stay in a detention home, jail or a friend's home after he made a 
child abuse report to Laramie County authorities. Richard also acknowledged that 
sheriffs deputies told him they would jail his father at the next report of a beating. 

Maier also complained he had seen the words "incest" and "rape" used to de- 
scribe what testimony indicated was the father's intimate touching or fondling of 
his daughter. 

"I have perhaps taken an inordinate amount of time to go over these things, but 
since the media representatives are present today in full force, I want to suggest 
these factual matters to them so that even somewhat belatedly they may want to 
given the public knowledge of these matters not previously reported. 

"I know that they intend, and try most of the time, to be factually correct and 
fair," he said. 



Cheyenne, Wyo. — A federal judge in Cheyenne has ordered an 18-year-old Indian 
youth to the Lookout Mountain Center for Boys in Colorado until he is 21 for killing 
his stepfather in a drunken rage. 

The sentence was imposed recently by U.S. District Judge Clarence Brimmer in 
the case involving the youth, whose case was handled under juvenile court rules and 
whose name was not disc 7 >ed. 

Brimmer noted in an pinion in which he denied a request to move the case to 
adult court that justice would not be served by having the defendant tried as an 
adult. 

The youth, he said, was 17 at the time of the offense and had lived most of his life 
in an unstable home environment. 

"He reported that both his father and his first stepfather beat his mother," Brim- 
mer wrote. "Additionally, an uncle committed suicide, a cousin, to whom he was 
close, killed his own father in self-defense and he himself prevented another cousin 
from shooting a friend." 

Brimmer noted the youth haJ done well in school and had no previous record of 
serious trouble with the law. 

The youth also was intoxicated when he cut his stepfather during an argument. 

"The serious and violent nature of the crime cannot be minimized," Brimmer 
wrote. "However, weighed against that act itself are the undisputed facts of the ju- 
venile's past life. 

"This act seems to have been the expression of years of suppressed anger and trig- 
gered by excessive consumption of alcohol," he wrote. "While such factors in no way 
excuse the act, they do tend to shed light upon its causes." 

[Note.— In a Federal Court, note Wyo. State Court Notice similarity to Jarke case, 
yet total different handling.] 



[Spring 1983] 



Youth Sentenced to Detention for Killing Stepfather 
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[From the Rocket-Miner, June 28, 1983] 

Colorado Youth Charged With Aggravated Robbery 

A 17-year-old Colorado youth was charged Monday with aggravated robbery after 
he allegedly held a knife to a Wamsutter store clerk's throat and stole a carton of 
cigarettes and two candy bars. 

Jeffery Wilkie appeared before Sweetwater County Court Judge bamuel boule, 
who set bond at $7,500. If convicted of the felony, Wilkie couild be sentenced to 
serve from 5 to 50 years in the state prison. A July 5 preliminary hearing date was 
set 

According to court records, the defendant entered Wamsutter Gas and Grocery 
Store last Thursday and asked for a drink of water. 

A clerk gave him a cup and told him to get water from the bathroom. The defend- 
ant came out of the bathroom and told the clerk the water was not working. 

Wilkie allegedly grabbed the woman from behind and held a knife to her throat 
when she went toward the bathroom to help him, records stated. 

The defendant allegedly locked the bathroom door and told the woman to remove 
her clothes. When she refused, he allegedly put his hand down her pants and 
blouse, pushed her, hit her, and then tore her blouse. 

Records indicate the woman grabbed the hand holding the , r e and convinced 
him to leave. She then waited a few minutes before leaving the l .hroom to notify 
authorities, records stated. 

Records allege Wilkie stole two candy bars and a carton of cigarettes before leav- 
ing the store. „. „ 

The suspect was allegedly found hiding behind some bushes east of Wamsutter otl 
1-80. He was arrested and booked into jail. 



[Ftom the Rocket-Miner, July 9, 1983) 

Youth Charged With Burglary for Break-in at Kiwanis Park 

A 17-year-old youth has been arrested and charged with burglary in connection 
with the break-in of a Kiwanis club concession stand in a baseball park on G Street. 

Michael Anderson was charged with the felony and appeared Friday before 
Sweetwater County Court Judge Samuel Soule. The youth was released to the custo- 
dy of an adult. . 

According to records, Anderson allegedly broke into the concession stand on June 
11 and stole soda pop, candy, a baseball jacket, baseballs and pens. 

A preliminary hearing has been set for July 26. If convicted, the youth could be 
sentenced to serve up to 14 years in the state prison. 



(From the Rocket-Miner, July 28, 1983] 

Three Juveniles Charged With Trespassing in Motel 

Three Rock Springs juveniles were charged with criminal trespass in Sweetwater 
County Court Monday after they were allegedly found inside a motel room June 25 
without registering. . , 

Randy Sneddon, 18, Camara Trapp, 15, and Robert Johnson, 16, were charged 
with the misdemeanor. Sneddon and 'Johnson pleaded guilty and Trapp entered an 
innocent plea. ~ 

Judge Samuel Soule sentenced Sneddon and Johnson to serve from two to live 
days in jail with credit for time already served. 

According to court records, local police were dispatched to the Quality Inn about 5 
a.m. last Friday. An employee said three persons were inside room 214 but had not 

Police said they entered the room and allegedly found the three suspects in bed. 
The juveniles were arrested and booked into the city jail. 
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(From the Star/Wyoming. July 6. 1983] 



Report Says Social Workers Inconsistent 



(By Joan Barron) 



Cheyenne— A special state Division of Public Assistance and Social Services 
team has found Laramie County child protection workers have too heavy caseloads 
and are inconsistent in their investigations. 

The team was established as the result of the Richard Jahnke case and com- 
plaints about the Laramie County public assistance and social services agency. 

Jahnke, 17, has sought help in dealing with his father s abuse six months before 
he shot and killed his father. However, agency officials did not give the case top 
priority. 

The agency recently underwent a staff shakeup when one worker was fired, an- 
other resigned and two supervisors were demoted. 

The state team's report said the agency's social workers have widely divergent 
philosophies on child neglect and abuse. These attitudes range from workers who 
wish to protect the family privacy to those who would remove every child at the 
first sign of a problem, the report said. 

The report states the complaints against the agency, which had increased in fre- 
quency and severity in recent months, ranged from difficulty getting a response to 
formal abuse-neglect complaints, failure to investigate, or mishandling of investiga- 
tions and failure to act in substantiated cases. 

The team, which conducted 131 interviews, was also concerned about the credibil- 
ity of the agency as a primary child protection agency and lack of confidence by 
segments of the community. 

The team found the social workers carry from 35 to 45 open children service 
cases, a number which exceeds nationally recommended standards of 20 to 25 fami- 
lies per worker. 

It also found the qualifications of personnel doing child and abuse neglect services 
did not meet the national standards in most cases. 

Other items cited included no routine^ review of case records; no formal plan to 
compensate workers who provide protection services after hours; average and above- 
average evaluations given to workers despite known deficiencies in their job perfor- 
mances; and informal supervision which left workers unsure as to what was expect- 
ed of them. 

The team found the most positive reaction in the legal sector. The report said 
prosecuting attorneys and judges generally said they have good relations with the 
child protection system although they also expressetf concern about inconsistent in- 
vestigations and resulting reports. 

The team made a number of recommendations in an effort to solve these prob- 
lems, and also suggested that state and county agencies increase their public rela- 
tions and public education efforts to insure that the general public is aware of child 
protection services. 

Gerald Bryant, director of the State DPASS division, said the questionaires and 
basic procedures used in the Laramie County review will be used statewide.^ 

••The problems we may be dealing with in other counties may be different, ' 
Bryant said. 

He added that he plans, to use existing staff to study the other counties which 
may take a year. 

Senator Specter. Well, thank you very much. Thank you very 
much. I very much appreciate your being here. 
I would like to call on Judge Don Reader. 

I thank you for being with us. You are, in effect, our cleanup 
hitter, having heard all the previous evidence. Your testimony on 
the question of treating 14 year olds and 15 year olds as adult of- 
fenders, even on a dicretionary basis, was widely carried by Associ- 
ated Press Dispatch. I suppose the hearing was about a month ago. 

We very much appreciate your being here. I am told by staff that 
the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, whom 
you represent, supports S. 521, which provides for criminal record 
checks for employees of juvenile facilities and S. 522, which man- 
dates the removal of juveniles from adult jails and lockups, but not 
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S. 520, which requires the deinstitutionalization of abused/neglect- 
ed and status children. 

May we start with the rationale for the council not supporting 
the deinstitutionalization of status children? 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. DONALD READER, JUDGE OF JUVENILE 
COURT, STARK COUNTY, CANTON, OHIO, TRUSTEE AND CHAIR- 
MAN, LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENTAL REGULATIONS COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE AND FAMILY 
COURT JUDGES, RENO, NEV. 

Judge Reader. I believe, Mr. Chairman, and first of all, thank 
you for inviting the national council and myself here this morning 
to testify. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have been here approximately a half 
an hour. I heard a great deal that I could agree with, and some 
that I could not agree with. 

You have hit th ^ issue. Juvenile courts are status courts. We 
deal with children who have in fact committed certain acts. They 
have come before the court based upon certain offenses. Tbe legiti- 
mate thrust of the juvenile court is to treat the juvenile offenders, 
himself and his problems, not just the act that brought him before 
the court. 

Now, as to what you have stated, this Senate bill 520, is a misno- 
mer. It is called Juvenile Dependent Children's Protection Act. I 
submit that there is a classic difference between dependent, ne- 
glected, deprived, abused children. They are children that are in 
that particular status because of misfeasance, malfeasance, nonfea- 
sance, or whatever, of their parent or guardian. 

In Ohio, and in most States, these children cannot be held in de- 
tention. They must be placed in shelter care facilities, group 
homes, foster home placement, nonsecured. 

What we are really talking about is the child that has been 
known to the world since the day of the Hebrews. I refer you to 
Deuteronomy, chapter 21. When there is a law promulgated that in 
effect says, that if your son rebels against your authority, bring 
him before the elders, and indicate that he is, and I quote, "stub- 
born, rebellious, gluttonous, a drunkard, and will not obey." At 
that time the elders will stone him to death. 

Now, the punishment obviously did away with recidivism, and 
was not to rehabilitate him. 

Senator Specter. That was the same punishment for adultery, 
was it not? 

Judge Reader. Yes, and it didn't work there either. But I would 
suggest that we are dealing with a different youngster. In our State 
we call them unruly children. They are children in need. 

I would also indicate that in Ohio we have recently passed legis- 
lation which became effective in November 1981. I helped write 
that act, helped get it to the general assembly. I would suggest that 
under that act, the results are somewhat amazing. 

In the first place, juvenile courts cannot commit a child to a 
State institution, unless he commits a felony, an act that would be 
a felony. Almost $19 million is provided by way of subsidy to courts 
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to provide alternative placement for youth who commit acts which 
are misdemeanors, or in our case, unruly children. 

We have developed, under the act, many community alternatives 
for young people. The only time, to my knowledge, that an unruly 
child is held in detention for any — and by the way, that is a limited 
time, 10 days, is to provide for psychological evaluation, or drug 
evaluation. Many of our young people who are unruly do not come 
before us for committing a crime, but are heavily involved in the 
use of drugs and alcohol. They are rebellious against all types of 
authority, be it parent, community, school, law enforcement. 

We do have up front community-based alternatives, but when all 
that fails, then a complaint may be filed to bring him before the 
court. 

Senator Specter. Judge Reader, would you enumerate the cate- 
gories that you ticked off a few minutes before? 

Judge Reader. Yes, sir. Dependent, neglected, and abused. 

Senator Specter. Dependent, neglected, abused. 

Judge Reader. Abused, unruly, and of course, delinquent. 

Senator Specter. Now, as to dependent and neglected and 
abused, you have testified that you do not think it is appropriate to 
have them in custody? 

Judge Reader. It is a violation of our laws, matter of fact. 

Senator Specter. Violation of Ohio laws? 

Judge Reader. We cannot hold them in detention. 

Senator Specter. Now, what is your view as to the desirability of 
Federal legislation which would mandate that States not have laws 
that permitted secure detention for those who are dependent, ne- 
glected, or abused? 

Judge Reader. I believe my own personal view, and I believe the 
view of the national council, would be that we would have no prob- 
lem whatsoever. 

Senator Specter. Now, what is there about S. 520? Does the na- 
tional council oppose S. 520? 

Judge Reader. Yes, sir, but only as to the fact that it is too broad 
in its scope, and it precludes the others. 

Senator Specter. As to including unruly and delinquent? 

Judge Reader. It does not include delinquent, but it does 

Senator Specter. Correct. 

Judge Reader. I heard you say that you do not like the word 
"status offender." I guess a nonoffender is a non sequitur. You 
come before a court until you have done something. 

Senator Specter. But not necessarily something wrong? 

Judge Reader. Well, maybe not. But an unruly child, for exam- 
ple, rarely is the child who is merely a truant. Rarely. 

Senator Specter. Is the opposition of your Council to S. 520 based 
on the inclusion of unruly as a category which we would prohibit 
from being placed in custodial institutions? 

Judge Reader. Yes, it is. 

Senator Specter. But solely on that basis? 

Judge Reader. That is correct. I might add, there are — there was 
a research project funded by Office of Criminal Justice, Kobrin and 
Klein, I think they were paid something around $2.5 million to 
study the untested theory of the deinstitutionalization of status of- 
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fenders, and I would suggest that Congress should read that, be- 
cause it did not prove that that theory was correct. 
Senator Specter, Which theory is that? 

Judge Reader. That children should be— that status offenders, as 
such, never be held in a secure facility. 

I would further suggest that they came up with the idea that 
there is no such thing as a pure status offender. Please remember, 
I am not talking about abused, dependent, or neglected. That is a 
different category altogether. 

Senator Specter. What do you put in the category of status of- 
fender? 

Judge Reader. Well, to make sure we are on the same wave- 
length, let us call it unruly, because that is where, what would you 
find it in our State. Some States define it as CHIN's or PIN's. 

Senator Specter. What is that, again? 

Judge Reader. CHIN or PIN, child in need or a person in need. 
It is a youngster who is out of control, who is rebellious, who is in- 
volved almost all the time, heavily in drugs or alcohol, will not 
relate to any authority, be it parental, community, school. As a last 
resort, and I emphasize that, as a last resort, the juvenile court 
must be, they are the only hope at that point by the parent, by the 
community, to rehabilitate that child. 

Senator Specter. Well, if you talk about heavily into drugs or al- 
cohol, then there are already other factors which give rise to a 
criminal charge. 

Judge Reader. In my State 

Senator Specter. Alcohol would, as well, in many States. 

Judge Reader. Not necessarily. In my State you have to carry a 
ton of it on your back in order to be picked up. I am talking about 
marihuana. Therefore 

Senator Specter. But, Judge Reader, absent alcohol or drugs, 
what kind of a factual situation would lead you to put an unruly 
child in official custody? 

Judge Reader. I can give you one I had last week of a youngster 
who came before me was 16 years old, never been in a court before, 
was brought in on truancy, and I could hardly believe it. The 
Public Defender, after the youngster pleaded true, the Public De- 
fender said, Your Honor, please do not send this youngster home. 
Please send him to detention for evaluation, both drug and alcohol, 
and psychological. 

To make a long story short, this young fellow had been snifting 
gasoline. One of the very few that I had ever run into, was sniffing 
gasoline for 3 years, and suffered permanent brain damage. He was 
not particularly violent, but he was out of control. Nobody could 
control him. . . 

Senator Specter. Judge Reader, what do you think is the conse- 
quence of status, dependent, abused, or neglected children being 
placed in custody? Based on your extensive experience, what is the 
consequence of that? 

Judge Reader. Are you talking now about a secure facility/ 

Senator Specter. Yes. 

Judge Reader. I think it is absolutely wrong. # . , • , 

Senator Specter. Does it then lead that child to antisocial behav- 
ior? 
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Judge Rkadkr. I think it has a tendency to do so, and I think it 
is — you know, that, in my mind at least, it is absolutely ridiculous. 
Really. Because that child has committed no overt act. That child 
is a victim, and should be treated as such. 

Senator Specter. Excuse me, Judge. Aside from the wrongfulness 
for the child, which I agree with you about, what would be your 
most persuasive argument that placing a child in secure custody, 
who is dependent, neglected, or abused, is going to have antisocial 
consequences for the community, that is, will lead perhaps to a life 
of crime by that child? 

Judge Reader. I believe, at the outset, the child, first of all, 
comes in contact with youngsters who have in fact committed acts. 
Comes under that kind of peer pressure. 

Second, there is obviously a feeling that that child will have that 
he is being punished for something that he did not do. 

Senator Specter. So, aside from leading to a life of crime, by as- 
sociation with others, it has severe psychological effects? 

Judge Reader. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Senator Specter. Twisting of personalities? 

Judge Reader. I do not think there is any question about that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Specter. And on the issue of commingling of juvenile of- 
fenders with adult offenders to which you are opposed, what would 
be your most persuasive argument in favor of Federal legislation 
which would prohibit a State from commingling juvenile and adult 
offenders? 

Judge Reader. I think that, first of all, I think the juvenile is 
likely to be taken advantage of, without question. We have had 
many cases of that, that have occurred in the past, and in all 
States of the Union. 

I would suggest, however, Mr. Chairman, that some States, and I 
am convinced it was done, because of people, I call it the law of 
unintended results, they were very afraid and upset, legislatures 
passed laws lowering the age, and they were no longer juveniles, so 
you have 14 year olds in adult jails, but they are not juveniles, and 
I defy you to find them. 

I do not know whether the Federal Government could in fact 
monitor it, first. Second, I think it is a very bad situation. I have 
had situations where I had to place a youngster in jail, separated 
by sight and sound, but in those particular instances it was a tem- 
porary holding because of psychiatric problems, and they could not 
be held anywhere else. . 

I think it is basically wrong. I think it has a terrible effect psy- 
chologically, and would lead to a — I think a life of crime. 

Senator Specter. Judge Reader, your entire statement will be 
placed in the record as is our practice. I would be pleased to hear 
any other highlights that you want to cover at this time. 

Judge Reader. The only — well, I see the red light, and being an 
old toastmaster, does that mean that I am about ready to be 
thrown out, or does that mean I have a few minutes? 

Senator Specter. No. Yes. 

Judge Reader. I would like to tell you a little story that occurred 
a few years back. It does not appear anywhere. 
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Senator Specter. My problem, Judge Reader, is that there is a 
markup on an appropriations bill by the Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. And as soon as there is one other person 
present, I must leave to make a quorum. Unforunately, multiple 
scheduling is just uncontrollable in this institution. Since you are 
our final witness, we have somewhat more latitude. That may 
appear somewhat discriminatory in your favor to those who were 
here earlier and were not the last witness. 

But in recognition of your standing and experience, we are 
pleased to hear you, to the extent that we can. 

Judge Reader. I think I can sum it up very concisely by saying 
that the national council, the way the legislation— I am speaking of, 
S. 520 — is now written, it is too general, and we could not support it. 
If in fact, however, if it were amended to talk about dependent, ne- 
glected, abused, deprived children, the national council would have 
absolutely no reason for not indicating our favor for it. 

And I would indicate that the runaway problem, the things that 
have occurred in the past, in the seventies, the problems that we 
have seen as judges, the Gacy murders, the atrocity killings in Cali- 
fornia, the homosexual murders in Texas, all involve runaway chil- 
dren, the Minnesota Strip in New York is a national disgrace. 

I would suggest that the Senate bill pending now, I believe it is 
S. 57 or S. 59, relating to pornography 

Senator Specter. S. 57. 

Judge Reader. And the thrust of that bill, or the legislative 
intent of that bill says that most of the children are runaways, and 
I would suggest, I do not think Congress wants to be in the position 
of providing models for the actors, we cannot permit that to occur. 

Some years ago I was in a shelter care facility, not in my own 
State, they were very surprised to see a juvenile judge ask how 
many people they had there, young people, about 10 or 12 average 
daily population, they did not notify parents, or courts, or law en- 
forcement. 

When I asked him about population, he told me, but he said 
sometimes we have 30 or 40, and that is when we have the world 
travelers. I asked him what a world traveler was. He told me that 
they were youngsters who in fact followed rock groups, and when a 
rock group left, then they went to the next shelter care facility. I 
asked him how they know where to go. He said you send $4 to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and they will send 
you a directory. I did. I got a directory. 

It is possible for children to travel throughout the country, no 
notice being given to their parents, communities. I cannot back leg- 
islation that in effect contributes to the demise of the family. I be- 
lieve the family unit is the basic unit of government. I think we 
have got to get back to a strong family unit. I do not know exactly 
how to do it, but I am convinced that what this legislation — and 
again, I am talking now about unruly, for lack of a better defini- 
tion—is saying to parents, you provide housing, food, clothing, edu- 
cation, medical, hospitalization for, your children, and then says to 
the children, you do not have to live at home, you do not have to go 
to school, you do not have to obey your parents, you can use drugs 
and alcohol, and there is nobody anywhere, any time, no bottom 
line to say that you can be controlled. And I think that is wrong, it 
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emancipates our children from all control except for the commis- 
sion of a criminal act. And I cannot agree with that, and I would 
say to you that this is acceptable if it limits itself to dependent, ne- 
glected, abused, deprived children. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Judge Reader tollows:J 
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Prepared Statement of Judge W. Donald Reader 



comments 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE AND 
FAMILY COURT JUDGES 



ON 



SENATE BILLS NOS. 520, 521, and 522 



The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges supports the 
passage of Senate Bills 521 and 522. These bills are 1n conformity with most 
current state law and are 1n support of the Juvenile Justice System and basic 
treatment to be afforded our youth. 

Senate Bill 520 cited as the "Juvenile Dependent Children's Protection 
Act of 1983" 1s a misnomer. Section 2(a) of the Act finds that deprived, 
neglected and abused juveniles and juveniles who present non-criminal 
behavior problems are frequently assigned to the care and custody of the 
state, and In addition, placement of these, juveniles 1n secure detention 
treatment or correctional facilities constitutes punishment. Further 1n 
Section 2, the Act defines non-offender to Include not only deprived, 
neglected and abused children but also the so-called "status offender." Al- 
most every state 1n Its juvenile statutes define dependent, deprived, 
neglected and abused children as children who lack parental care either due 
to misfeasance, malfeasance, or non-feasance of their parent, or guardian. 
These children are placed through welfare agencies by statute 1n certified 
foster care facilities, group homes, and shelter care facilities. The 
Inclusion of the "status offender" beginning on Line 7, page 3, cannot be 
supported by the Council. 

In the 1960's a major concern was the excessive control of children by 
parents and Institutions of the state that functioned In loco parentis. 
"Freedom for Children" was the battle cry of the 1960's. In fact, this atti- 
tude led to the adoption of the Federal Juvenile Justice Act 1n 1974. Part 
of the conf!4ct surrounding the Act 1s the fact that even before 1t was 
passed the pendulum was swinging. Youth were saying, "we want more of you as 
parents. You neglect us. We demand that you prepare us for that world out 
thert." 
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Concurrently the American public has begun to disengage Itself from the 
notion that children who disobeyed the law were misdirected or sick and that, 
left to their own devices, they would become responsible, functioning adults; 
never mind the need for discipline, training, education, protection of the 
public from juvenile crime, or damage to the Institution of the family. 

The stated purpose of the Federal Juvenile Justice Act was to "get young 
people out of adult jails"; an ancillary purpose was to deinstitutionalize 
the so-called "status offender" and eliminate juvenile court authority over 
non-offenders and status offenders. Much to the chagrin of Congress the 
great bulk of federal money went to the ancillary purposes through the 
bureaucracy and little 1f any of the federal largess has been spent to "get 
young people out of jails." In fact, the thrust of the federal bureaucracy 
has been to, whenever possible, deinstitutionalize all juveniles. 

The posture of America today 1s substantially different from that which 
surrounded the enactment of the 1974 Act. People are upset, frightened and 
angry about juvenile crime. Protection of the public, and concern for 
victims of crime looms large. 

Some Juvenile Justice System professionals, the Congress, the Admini- 
stration and the Office of Juvenile Justice should be made aware of this mood 
swing and be responsive to it. [That Congress Is becoming aware 1s evident 
from the purpose, added 1n the 1980 Reauthorization, that the family unit 1s 
to be maintained and strengthened, and the new provision that juvenile court 
judges must have the power to enforce their own orders, I.e., the "valid 
court order amendment."] 

Kobrin and Klein 1n their work entitled "National Evaluation of the 
Deinstitutionalization of Status Offender Programs" stated: 

"The 1974 Act assumed the existence of a type of youth 
known as a status offender. . . . the programs assumed 
the existence of status offenders which are youth separ- 
able from and therefore different from delinquent offen- 
ders. What would happen 1f the assumption were Incorrect; 
that today's status offender 1s tomorrow's delinquent and 
vice versa?. . . Our own analysis of this Issue suggests 
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on the contrary that a relatively small proportion of youths 



cited for a status offense are of a special status offender 



"type".* 



The catagorlc "label" dichotomy of "delinquent" and "status offender" is 
now specific due in large part to federal regulatory Intervention 1n the 
States backed by threats of funding cutoffs. However, the data included 1n 
the above cited evaluation, along with data from some prior studies, strongly 
suggest that the "pure" status offender is a relatively unknown youngster \ 

The genius of the Juvenile Justice System 1s the recognition that the 
juvenile offender and his or her problems are as important as the offense 
that brought the Individual to the attention of the system. Thus to trea< 
all youths who commit shoplifting the same is tc deny the reality that, if 
the child is to be changed or habilitated and further delinquency controlled 
or reduced, a range of options 1s needed, from doing nothing to providing ; 
control. A whole host of local services has developed over the years to 
assist the juvenile court in diagnosis and treatment. A major goal is to 
increase, not decrease, the alternatives available to aid 1n the process. 

Disposition in every case that balances the needs of the youth, the 
family, and the public safety 1s described by Judge Lindsay Arthur as "the 
heartbeat of the juvenile court". It 1s here that the law confronts other 
social media and educational disciplines with the goal of controlling delin- 
quency and protecting society. 

Status offenders present the most difficult problems in the field of 
juvenile justice. Although a status offender may be merely a truant, he is 
most often a young person totally out of control who will not relate to any 
authority, be it parent, school, community or law enforcement. In addition, 
often he is heavily involved with drugs and/or alcohol, although he does not 
come before the court for the commission of a crime. 

When parents and community agencies have done everything humanly 
possible to no avail, where can they turn? The only answer 1s -- the court. 
To say that a court may not hold such a youngster who will not face the 

*Solomon Kobrin and Malcolm W. Klein, Co-Principal Investigators, 
"National Evaluation of the Deinstitutionalization of Status of Offender 
Programs", Executn* Summary. 
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reality of his problems and will not change his behavior for even a minimum 
time 1n order to ascertain why he 1s doing what he 1s doing, 1s short-sighted 
and ridiculous. Basically these children are 1n need. They are ch1 o v.i 
with distinct problems, with which society 1s deeply concerned. 

The National Council cannot support an act the effect of which says to 
the parents of the country "You must provide housing, food, clothing, educa- 
tion, medical and hospital necessities for your children", and then states to 
the children, "You do not have to live at home; you do not have to go to 
school; you do not have to obey your parents; you can abuse drugs and 
alcohol. There 1s no final or bottom Hne authority to say that you can be 
controlled." In effect, this proposed legislation emancipates children from 
all control except from criminal acts. 

Congress 1n December, ig80 1n Its Reauthorization of the Juvenile 
Justice Act adopted the "valid court order amendment", which should put to 
rest the "label" dichotomy of "delinquent" and "status offender" 1n the 
States. Congress recognized that a judge must have the judicial authority to 
enforce his own valid order. It also recognized that more emphasis should be 
placed on helping families and children, not contributing to their demise. 
The Gacy murders 1n Illinois, the homosexual murders 1n Texas, tht> atrocity 
killings In California. ..all involved runaway children, a large part of the 
"Status Dffender" problem. In addition, the "Minnesota Strip" in New York 
City where children are forced to preform 1n pornographic movies or engage 1n 
prostitution 1s a national disgrace. 

Individual justice- for children Is the legitimate goal of the Juvenile ' 
Justice System. The court must, within the bound of State and Constitutional 
law, tailor Its response to the peculiar needs of the child and family with 
goals of (1) habilitating the child, (2) reuniting the family, (3) protecting 
the public safety. 

Simplistic solutions and untested theories should not provide the basis 
for legislation. Recent research available to the Congress Indicates that 
Institutionalization of chronic offenders has the most suppressive effect on 
future criminal actions and reduces recidivism markedly. This 1s not to say 
that community placement, group homes, foster homes, etc. are not needed or 
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desirable; 1t simply means that In some Instances they are most effectively 
used as a secondary placement after Institutionalization. 

"Anti system" advocates of the 1970's have had their day. Their 
theories and expectancies have been either (A) unsubstantiated by research, 
and/or (B) repudiated by the public. Prior to the 1970's many of these same 
persons were common laborers 1n the vineyard pressing for additional 
resources for children 1n trouble. Is 1t too much to hope they will join 
forces in the 80' s to get on with the business of providing appropriate 
services that work and are cost effective? 

The National Council supports the full Implementation of community 
agencies and resources 1n an effort to solve the problems of young people 
with whom the proposed legislation 1s concerned. But, when all else falls 
and there is no other recourse left, judicial intervention remains a neces- 
sary and legitimate answer. 

Senate Bill 520 would be acceptable to the National Council 1f it 
clearly defined deprived, dependent, neglected and abused children as being 
those whom the act !s intended to protect. Since the scope 1s considerably 
broader, we must respectfully request that the proposal as drafted not be 
recommended for passage. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Judge Reader. We very 
much appreciate your being with us. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, and that concludes the hear- 
ing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:17 a.m., the subcommittee actfourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA COMMISSION FOR HUMAN SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

Sequoyah Memorial office fiuUdlnj 
MaUIni Address: P.O. Box 23352 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA - 73125 

April 26, 1983 



Honorable Don Nicklee 
United States Senate 
Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear S e n a t o r Ni c k l as* * 

In response to your request for a progress update on changes in the juvenile 
services system in Oklahoma, I have asked the staff to prepare a brief out- 
line of some of the advances made in recent months. I believe the liat will 
show the positive activity that has been occurring here in Oklahoma, and 
especially with the Department of Human Scrviees program efforts. 

I am also including attachments which may explain in greater detail some of 
those positive changes noted in the list. For example, the House Dill 1468 
Tracking format shows the work plan for the implementation of those major 
statutory requirements in Oklahoma's juvenile services field affecting 
children and youth. 

I hope that this information and background material is of help to you. 
Should you wish further information, do not hesitate to write or call. 

Sincerely, 

LU~*~f |W«AJ»K 

Henry Bellmen 

Director of Human Services 

Attachments 



(153) 



HliNRY UELLMON 
Director of Human Services 



zt)-z63 0-84-11 
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Much recent progress in the field of children and youth services has boon 
made in Oklahoma. Some of the accomplishments are: 

(1) Revision of court procedures and guidelines completed by the 
Department of Human Services and the Oklahoma State Supreme 

••Centre 1 h Oversight: Cumnii L'tee . These revisions .icconuiiudtitt! both 
Department policy and court procedures brought about by recent 
changes in state statutes to include child In Need of Treatment 
category. Guidelines forwarded to the Oklahoma State Supreme 
Court for adoption on January 12, 1983. 

(2) Whitoker State Children's Home has been closed, and no Deprived 
child or child In Need of Supervision may be placed in a state 
institution, excepting one special statutory provision. In 
point of fact, the Department of Human Services has closed out 
442 institutional beds in the past three years (three institu- 

l ions closed) , 

(3) At least one special community-based rehabilitative center 
(20 beds) for anti-social adjudicated children In Need of 
Supervision has boen statutorily directed as a responsibll iiy 
of the Department. This non-physical ly secure facility's pro- 
gram was placed on a RFP basis and a recommendation of a 
contract award made on March 25, 1983. 

(4) Uniform contracting procedures adopted by the Oklahoma Commission 
for Human Services for purchase of service contracts for children 
and youth programs. 

(5) Detention contracts with three metropolitan Juvenile Bureaus were 
statutorily mandated and completed as ststutorily directed. 

(6) A statewide detention plan has been adopted by the Oklahoma 
Commission for Human Services and state* notice to County 
Commissioners of construction and renovation applications by 
Oklahoma Administrative Judicial Districts has been completed. 

(7) No Deprived child or child In Need of Supervision may be placed 
in adult jail and Delinquent children are to be removed from 
adult jail by July 1, 1985. 

(8) All Department operated community-based and institutional pro- 
grams for juvenile delinquents have applied for American Cor- 
rectional Association standards accreditation. The Court Related 
and Community Services Unit has formally requested American 
Correctional Association accreditation aite audit for three 
group homes in Juno 1983. The Court' Related and Community Ser- 
vices Unit has requested American Correctional Association site 
audit for accreditation of intake, probation and parole field 
services in July 1983. 

(9) Deprived children's programs ore in the process of Child Welfare 
League of America Standards application. 

(10) Child Welfare League of America site visit for Children's Services 
Unit agency membership review completed in March. 

(11) The >In Need of Treatment institutional program at Central Oklahoma 
••Juvenile Center is in the process of application for accreditation 

by the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 

(12) An Advocate General position has been established, and a selection 
made from applicants forwarded from the Oklahoma Commission on 
Children and Youth, as statutorily directed. 

(13) The Oklahoma Commission on Children and Youth's membership has 
been appointed by Governor Nigh. 
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(14) A fifty member Council on Juvenile Justice has been appointod by 
the Oklahoma Commission on Children and Youth. 

(15) Review of all public and private residential programs has been 
initiated by the Office of Juvenile Justice Oversight, Oklahoma 
Commission on Children and Youth* 

(16) A Policy on Interagency Cooperation has been signed by the Director 
of the Oklahoma Commission on Children and Youth and the Director 
of the Department of Human Services. 

(17) At the direction of Governor Nigh, a study of Oklahoma's possible 
participation in the Office of Juvenile Juetico and Delinquency 
Prevention, Department of Justice program has been completed by 
the Director, Oklahoma Commission on Children and Youth. 

(18) As statutorily directed, grant application notices have been 
published announcing special programs in child abuse prevention 
by the Oklahoma Commission on Children and Youth. 

(19) The Director of the Deportment of Human Services has established 
an Advisory Committee on Rates and Standards for purchase of ser- 
vice contract programs. 

(20) Central Oklahoma Juvenile Center was designated as a treatment contur 
for In Need of Treatment children. 

(21) A classification system for juvenile dslinquents has been adopted 
by the Oklahoma Commission for Human Services delineating place* 
went of juvonile delinquents in state training schools, as statu- 
torily required. 

(22) Statewide training of Department of Human Services field staff has 
occurred in regard to the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual class!" 
ficaticu system for emotionally disturbed and mentally ill children* 

(21) An Interagency Task Force composed of Department of Mental Health, 
Department of Human Services, Department of Health, Department of 
Education, Oklahoma Association of Youth Services and Oklahoma 
Association of Children's Institutions and Agencies has been 
established to assist in the development of diagnostic, evaluation 
"* and placement recommendation programs for mentally ill and emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 

(24) Statewide "Local Service Committees" have been established to assist 
in diagnostic and evaluation services and resource identification 
for services for mentally disturbed and mentally ill children by 
Judicial Districts. (Interagency Task Force designated committees) 

(25) A revision and implementation of monitoring and evaluation procedures 
for third-party contracts of community-based services has been 
implemented by the Department of Human Services • 

(26) Revision of the Department of Human Services policy recording 
institutionalized children has been completed. 

(27) A grievance procedure is being developed by the Department of 
Human Services Advocate Ceneral for any child placed by the Depart- 
ment of Human Services outside a family-style home following court 
custody commitment. 

(28) Four additional group homes have been implemented by the Department 
of Human Services bringing the total number of group home beds £0 
approximately 100. A fifth 8 bed group home is to open next month. 

(29) Three (3) "day treatment" programs for adjudicated delinquents have 
been initiated in two metropolitan areas for a total of IS placement 

slots . 
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(30) Seventeen workers with the Court Related end Community Services 
Unit hove been identified ee intensive service workers to provide 
intake, probation end parole services tw* ./ *four houre a day, 
seven days a week. 

(31) Four specialised foster hone contracts have been completed for a 
total of 12 residential beds. 

(32) Forty Youth Services third-party contract programs are being re- 
negotiated for statewide emergency shelter care, child-family 

counseling/treatment and detention services for juveniles. 

(33) Joint coordinated effort statement .adopted between Youth Services 
and the Department of Human Service.** regarding community-based 

enrvices for children and youth. 

(34) Monitoring end evaluation procedures have bean completed for 
Oklahoma's Youth Services third-party rumtract programs and 
reviewed and adopted by the Oklahoma State Supreme Court's 
Oversight Committee, the Oklahoma Association of Youth Services 
and this agency. 

(35) Sixty Deprived children have been re-plac?d from institutional care 
to community-based foster care or private residential cure place- 
ments . 

(36) Additional contracts have been awarded for Deprived children's care. 

(37) '' Budget and work plans have been completed and uubivitted by all 

operating Department of Human Services Units for programs of 
services for children and youth. 

(38) Crises Management programs have been adopted a» K .i implemented in 
the Department of Human Services institutions in lieu of former 
detention practices. 

(39) An abuse allegation response program for Department of Human 
Services staff members has been adopted in all juvenile institu- 
tions. 

(AO) Professional staff pattern has been adopted for all Department 
of Human Services juvenile institutions in order to upgrade 
professional staff/child ratio. 

(41) Statewide orientation end training of all residential child care 
personnel has been initiated and intensified. 

(42) Volunteer programs have been initiated in all Department of Human 
Services child and youth care institutions. 

(43) Statewide volunteer program contract has been negotiated and for- 
warded for award for community-based court related aervi&ds. 

(44) Community-based/institutional continuum of care programs have been 
intensified at Boley State Training School and have been initiated 
at Oklahoma Children's Center, Taft, Oklahoma. 

(45) Indian Child Welfare Act contracts for foster care are being 
negotiated with Oklahoma's Indian tribes; foster care contract 
is pending with Fort Sill Apache tribe. 

(46) As required by statute, subsidy adoption program initiated for 
Deprived children. 

(47) Statutorily mandated and implemented this year, mandatory six 
month foster care review boards and court review of Deprived 
children in out-of-home care. 
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Kemper names new staff 



New staff members for the 
Oklahoma Commission' on Children 
and Youth are Janice L. Hcndryx, 
Wayne Chandler Jr., James R. 
Sullivan, Suzanne W. Clark and 
Lynnae 1. Sutton. 

Tom Kemper, OCCY director, 
utid the ktuff I* charged with plan* 
ning, evaluating and monitoring 
Oklahoma's juvenile services 
>ystem. 

Ms. Hcndryx is assiitant director 
of the office and will help In 
statewide program implementation 
and operation. She worked five 
yean with th National Center for 
Siaic Conns lit Williuiiuburg, Vu. 
holding u vuricly of reseurch, pro- 
gram development and monitoring 
positions. 

She also worked two years with 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention In the U.S. 
Department of Justice monitoring a 
$9 million dollar, 13 -stale juvenile 
justice project. 

She received her bachelor's degree 
from Oklahoma City University and 
a masters in social work, magna 
eum iaudc, from the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Chandler and Sullivan are OCCY 
plan ners-e valuators and are charged 
willi reviewing publie und privutc 
child care. 

Chandler worked for the 
Oklahoma H:-.;:an Bight* Commis- 
sion and lie; J positions with the 
Oklahomu Coumy Community Ac- 
tion Program. He also served two 
years as the area coordinator for the 
l.uugsion University Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

He received his bachelor's degree 
from Oklahoma State University 
and M.A.T. from Oklahoma City 
University. 

Sullivan was a DHS Child 
Welfare supervisor in Mayes Coun- 
ty before joining OCCY. He worked 
for Clcvelund County Youth und 
Family Center, the Deportment of 
Family Practice at the University of 
Kansas and the American Indian 
Trninlng Institute, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

He received a bachelor's degree 
from Oklahoma State University, 



master's of social work from the 
University of Kansas, and has com- 
pleted 29 hours toward his doctorate 
ut KU. 

Mrs. Clark is the executive 
secretary to the director and the 
Oklahoma Commission on Children 
and Youth. She has IB years ex- 



perience as u legui und executive 
secretary, including five years of 
office management. She attended 
the University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Sutton has six ycurs of 
aecretrlal experience In the Depart- 
ment of Tourism und Rccrculion 
and In prlvulc business. She worked 
one yeur as u personnel coiutittuiH 
Interviewer and attended South- 
eastern Oklahoma State University, 
Durum. 



Bellmon calls for changes 



In a report on the Oklahoma 
Department of Human Services, 
Henry Bellmon sold DHS overem- 
phasizes institutional care. DHS 
homes and school* have more 
capacity than will be needed under 
the community-based care ap- 
proaches to juvenile custody and 
rehabilitation now mandated by 
law. 

He calls for a change of funding 
from institutional programs to alter- 
native community services and 
placement. 

He said the institutional farms 
program should be changed from 
large-scale commercial farming to 
small animal, fruit and vegetable 
operations to support student pro- 
grams at DHS institutions, and the 
Oklahoma City clothing warehouse 
closed. 

Bellmon also recommended the 
termination of the $700,000 con* 
tract with Oklahoma County for 
juvenile intake, probation and 
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parole services. DHS t'oe^ not con- 
tract with other counties with 
statutory juvenile bureaus in pro- 
viding such services. 

The Lake Tcnkilicr Camp should 
return to warm-weather operations, 
Bellmon reported. It currently 
operates 48 weeks a year, serving 
children in DHS care. 

Bellmon recommends combining 
the work of Child Welfare Services 
and Court Related und Community 
Services in addition to the develop- 
ment of a regional syalem for 
delivery of services for children and 
youth and the mentally retarded. 
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STATE OP OKLAHOMA 



OKLAHOMA COMMISSION FOR HUMAN SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT OP HUMAN SERVICES 

Stquoyik MhwiW Offlct Win 
M«Jfta| AddrmK P.O. Bos 23)32 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA • 7)123 



The Honorable Arlen Specter 
Chairman 

Sub-Committee on Juvenile Justice 
Committee on the Judiciary 
U. S. Senate 

Washington, D. C. 20510 
Dear Senator Specter: 

This Is In response to the letter of May 20 from Mary Louise 
Westmoreland, Counsel Tor your Sub-Committee, Inviting my 
testimony at a hearing your Sub-Committee will hold on June 16. 

As you may know, I am planning to leave the position of Director 
of Human Services for the State of Oklahoma shortly to return to 
private life. Mr. Robert Fulton will become Director of this 
Agency upon my departure. Given this Imminent change of leader- 
ship, I believe It would be better that Mr. Fulton, rather than 
I, appear at the June 16 th hearing. 

Also, I think it would be appropriate that the Chairman of the 
Commission for Human Services, Mr. Reginald Barnes, join Mr. 
Pulton In presenting this Department's report at your hearing. 
The Commission for Human Services has legal responsibility for 
directing the overall policies of this Department. Mr. Barnes 
has been Chairman throughout the period during which questions 
have been raised about the administration of juvenile services 
In this State. 

Prom contacts with your staff, we understand that the participa- 
tion of Mr. Barnes and Mr. Pulton at your hearing will be 
acceptable. 



HSNlYtBLLMON 



June 8, 1983 



Sincere ly, 




Henry Bellmon 

Director of Human Services 
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STATEMENT 



CONCERNING SECURE DETENTION 



OF 



JUVENILE NON<miNkl 



OFFENDERS 



SUBMITTED TOz 



SENATOR ARLEN SPECTER 



SUBMITTED BV: 



PATTY ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



THRESHOLD 



Threshold is a not-for-profit social service agency for youth and families 
located in Sioux Palls, SD. Sioux Palls, with a population of 81,000, is 
the largest city in South Dakota, and located in Minnehaha County. Incorporated 
in 1972 and operational in 1973, Threshold's initial purpose was to provide a 
community-based residential program for adolescent females as an alternative to 
placement in a state institution. Threshold's Group Home continues to provide 
residential, non-secure, treatment to females ages 13-18 who have been adjudicated 
CHINS (Children In Need of Supervision) c ? dependent/neglected or abused children. 

The agency has, through the years, grown to provide a full range of alternative 
youth services. In 1976 Threshold developed and implemented emergency services 
for runaway and homeless youth. Funded initially solely by the Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Act (via the Mountain-Plains Youth Services Coalition) , the Runaway 
program provides emergency shelter and food, counseling, and aftercare to both boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 18. The program seeks to reunite youth and 
their families, assist them in developing new/ways of coping with conflict, and 
prevent involvement in the Juvenile Justice System. Approximately 200 youth are 
served each year through Threshold's Runaway program, which is professionally 
staffed and available twenty four hours a day. 

To provide more comprehensive prevention services for youth, Threshold developed 
the Youth Services Program in 1979. Now the umbrella for all non-residential 
program, the Youth Services Program consists of components including a support 
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and information group for adolescent moms* individual and family counseling, 
teenage survival groups (peer support groups), young adult life skills training, 
information and referral, drug abuse prevention, and youth participation and 
employment opportunities. Approximately 600 youth participate in youth Services 
each year. 

Threshold is funded by a variety of sources, including the United Way, South 
Dakota Court Services, South Dakota Department of Social Services, Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare, South Dakota Divsion of Alcohol and Drug Abuse, 
private foundations, churches, individual contributions, the Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Act, and local fundraising events. The agency is licensed as a 
group home by the Department of Social Services., accredited as a drug abuse 
prevention agency by the Division of Alcohol Drug Abuse, and accredited 
as a MELD 1 s Young Moms agency by Minnesota Early Learning Design. 

In 1969 a secure juvenile detention center was constructed in Sioux Fall*. 
Funded by Minnehaha County, the center provides secure detention Cor youth, 
both status offenders and delinquents. While the center is modern, clean, 
and professionally staffed, the twenty beds available are often full and 
expansion has been discussed by the County Commission in recent years. In 
addition to temporary detention, the center provides a "90-day program", 
y^uth who are adjudicated CHINS as well as delinquent may be sentenced to the 
90 day secure detention program. 

Based upon Sioux Falls Police Department itatistics and court service statistics, 
it would appear that secure detention of status offenders is widely and r perhaps, 
inappropriately used. In 1976, the year Threshold implemented Runaway youth 
Services, the police department had contact with 159 runaways* Of that number 
49,2>» were admitted to secure detention. In 1981, 79 (roughly half of 1976 
runaways) had contact with the police department} 801 were detained* These 
numbers do not include youth admitted to detention by Court Service officers 
ZC-r. stai'is offeases. 

According to Coot I Services statistics, the second judicial circuit 
(Sioux IV Is, Minnehfcha County) had 138 CHIN referrals in FYB2. Of rhat 
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number, 93, or 67* were held in detention for some length of time. Sixty 
two CHIN referrals were eventually adjudicated, indicating that thirty one 
youth who were held in secure detention were never adjudicated. Thirty six, 
or 26%, those 138 CHIN referrals were held in secure detention for over 48 
hours. 

Statewide, the second circuit had 43% of all CHIN referrals and 35% of all 
actual petitions, while these figures appear to be consistent, the rate of 
detention in the second circuit is astounding. Eighty four percent of the 
CHINS detained under 24 hours in South Dakota were detained in this circuit. 
The second circuit detained 72% of all CHINS in the state who were detained 
longer than 48 hours. 

These figures, without a .doubt, indicate an inordinate rate of. secure det- 
ention as compared to other areas of the state not accessible to a juvenile 
detention center. 

While Threshold's Group Home Program accepts referrals from South Dakota 
Court Services, few referrals are made by the juvenile justice system to 
Threshold* s Runaway Program or other services. Approximately 98% of the 
agency's Runaway Program clients are referred by self, family, schools, 
and other private agencies. We have attempted to offer our program as a 
diversion for status offenders who are being detained, but have not been 
utilized. The system, as it exists, appears to be self-sustaining, with 
alternatives viewed as threatening or imposing. This mentality has not 
worked to serve the best interests of youth. The following case example 
outlines the problem as we see it: 

On April 24, 1983 a 14 year old female voluntarily entered Threshold^ 
Runaway Program. She had run away from home after her mother refused 
to readmit her to school after a suspension. The girl had been on pro- 
bation as a GHIN for the previous year. During that year she had spent 
three months in the Detention Center's 90-day program, and been detained 
one other time temporarily. Her mother was a single parent, with several 
young adolescent children in her care, and often absent from the home. 
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During the year of probation and detention no family counseling had oc- 

} 

curred, and secure detention was the only intervention utilized. Upon en- 
tering our program, this 14 year old CHIN had already spent over a quarter 
of a year in a secure facility. 

She stayed at Threshold in our group home facility from April 24 until May 
2, 1983. Threshold staff readmitted her to the public school, contacted her 
mother for counseling, and provided individual and group counseling. No 
behavioral problems were observed, and school attendance w4s no problem. 

A court hearing was scheduled to be held on May 2 a& a result of running 
away- a probation violation. Contact with the Court Service Officer in- 
volved indicated that Court Services would be ce commend infl re-placement at 
the Detention Center until the school year ended'. Tht-a recommendation 
would mean approximately one more month of se;ure rft-^ition 6 total of 
more than four months in one year for a youth ^ho rot csatitftted a 
serious or criminal offense. 

Uport exploring the recommendation for secure detention we were given the 
following reasons: 1) the girl was out of control - »3thou9h our staff 
had not seen any out of control behavior, 2) the girl needed to finish 
the school year and the Detention Center has a school program - although she 
was currently attending a public school, and 3) Court Services was not going 
to "invest" the money to keep hor in our program. We were also informed that 
there is no need for decisions regarding Court Services youth to be justified 
to anyone. 

Consequently, this particular girl, a CHIN, and her needy family, did not re- 
ceive services to help them resolve problems and strengthen their family; the 
youth was identified as a problem to be "put away 11 . 

It should be noted that Minnehaha County funds the Detention Center* Court 
Services bears no financial responsibility for placement of their youth in 
the County facility. Court Services does, however, need to assume the 
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financial cost of - a court' ordered placement in an alternative facility such 
as ours. As aresult the Detention Center is obviously a financially bene- 
ficial resource for Court Services. 

Threshold is not the only alternative available in Sioux Falls. Another 
agency offers home-based treatment, and is designed to work intensively 
with troubled families in their homes, thus preventing institutionalization. 
No alternatives had been utilized in !±his situation? the most restrictive 
environment was the first to be used. Th>s leads to serious questions con- 
cerning the consitutional rights of youth who have committed no serious 
crime and as a result of family environment or emotional difficulties be- 
come victims of a system designed to protect them. 

In summary, I would like to advocate for passage of Senate Bill 520 at 
introduced by Senator Specter. It appears that only through legislative 
mandate will non-criminal offenders be provided the types of services that 
will prevent their serious and long term involvement in the criminal justice 
system. Alternative, to secure detention, where available, need to be util- 
ized, and where not available, need to be developed. 
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Hrw c;u:c Threshcld have been more helpful ? 

7r-€r* cc-Zd have teer* rc-re counseling (distance was a pj-oilem). 
They couldn't heve beer, more helpful (16 responses) . 

Wa (fsnily) should have corri.ir.ued longer with counsel ing, but tin* spent ves 

heipful *:,e worthwhile. 
Kt (family) should have stayed involved longer so Threshold could have bean 

cvan nore helpful. 
Threshold his been, very helpful and concerned. 

rcfsibly could have counseled with her for a longer period of tine. 

Maybe the counselor was too confrontiva. I 

! * 
Threshold was very supportive. , 

w« (family) should have gone more - quit because daughters didn't want to 90. 

Are there any changes or suggestions tln .fr .j frfl think would be per.eficial for 
our program? 

Really feel the program helped and feel there is a definite need for it* 
Did a great job. *> 

Get more kids involved - more community awareness of Threshold* 

Need more community awareness of family problems - that thay cross .ill barriers 
(economic, etc.). Feel educational outreach to the community is important.* 

Feel' the Co-op needs a better, more comfortable atmosphere. 

Perhaps need more counselors. . 

Group therapy for kids at the Co-op. 



statistical summary 



Youth Se*v<ce* Cc-cp 



Individual CUzwU 



171 



197 



Kiol.U ci SklftiA Ctwe 
Kur.be* od Youth lnvctvid In 



374 



-0- 



YcuKQ Mem* -4 



Vour.g Adult U£e SUtU 

V.\uq A^L^4C VAWntion 

k'umbvi ol VotuntWi Youth 
VAOvidzd TAair.ing 6 Fxpc-uence 



295 



47 



n 



KumbQA ol Coupling SZ66<on& 



307 



373 



Total tiuirbvi o{ Youth Involved 



1?) 



S66 
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police comers with juveniles uhver n 

7975 - 19*1 



RUWAfcW STATISTICS - TOTAL 


YEAR 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF RUNAWAYS 


NUMBER 
DETAINED 


PERCENT 
DETAINED 


1975 


136 


65 


47.79% 


1976 


159 


80 


50.31% 


1977 


115 


48 


41.74% 


1978 


94 


57 


60.64% 


1979 


73 


55 


75.34% 


1980 


71 


61 


85.92% 


1981 


79 


63 


79.75% 


RUUmV STATISTICS - BWS 


YEAR 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF RUNAWAYS 


• • NUMBER 
DETAINED 


PERCENT 
DETAINED 


1975 


57 


29 


50.88% 


1976 


•39. ' 


• . ' • :23' .• 


" 58.97% 


1977 


33 


• 13 


39.39% 


1978 


28 . 


17 


60.71% 


1979 


23 


16 


69.57% 


1980 


19 


15 


78.95% 


1981 


25 


17 


68.00% 


RUWMW STATISTICS - GIRLS 


YEAR 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF RUNAWAYS 


NUMBER 
DETAINED 


PERCENT 
DETAINED 




79 


36 


45.57% 


;v*> 120 


57 


47.50% 




82 


35 


42.68% 




66 


40 


60.61% 


1979 


50 


39 


78.00% 


198C 


52 


46 


88.46% 


1981 


54 


46 


85.19% 
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COURT SERVICES STATISTICS 



Delinquency 
CHIN 

• Petition* m 

Delinquency 
CHIN 

• Viwuion pAQQJiam SeAvicz • 

Delinquency 
CHIN 



STATE 
TOT At 



4309 
321 



1333 
178 



774 
40 



SECONV CIRCUIT 
SECONV PERCENT OF 
CIRCUIT STATE TOTAL 



• P4e-/ieaAai<j Investigation Repaata • 

Delinquency 805 
CMIN 134 

• InioAmaZ Adjustment CtUlload • 

Delinquency 38 
CHIN 7 

• PAobcUioh CaAZload • 

Delinquency 788 
CHIN 114 

• Detention Hoots • 

Under 24 Hours 

Delinquency 127 

CHIN 56 

24 to 48 Hours 

Delinquency 38 

CHIN 26 

Over 48 Hours 

Delinquency 158 

CHIN 50 

• Fines m 

Delinquency 188 

CHIN 2 

• Restitution m 

Delinquency 500 
CHIN 3 

• Coimunlty Service Howu • 

Individuals 433 
Hours 3299 



1966 
138 



280 
62 



45 
16 



299 
65 



96 

35 



57 
47 



10 
10 



71 
36 



35 
2 



83 
1 



17 
672 



.46% 
43% 



21% 
35% 



6% 
40% 



37% 
49% 



5% 
0% 



12% 
31% 



45% 
84% 

26% 
38% 

45% 
72% 

19% 

100% 



17% 
33% 



4% 

20% 



AW1TJ0NAL STATISTICS 8ASfP ON ABOVE t 

Total cHiw Referrals (Sscond Circuit) 138 

Total CHINS Held in Secure Detention {Sscond Circuit) 93 

Percent of CHIN Referrals Held in Detention 67% 
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t f :«C£RPT8 FROM THE COMPILATION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 

and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, by the 
Committee on Education and Laeor, U,S, House of 
Representatives, March 1981 



in lieu of subsistence, in the same manner as the expenses au^r- 
ixed ! by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for persona tm 
the Federal Government service employed intermittently. . 

(h) To carry out the purposes of this section, there is authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary, not to exceed 
$500,000 for each fiscal ye*r. itf U.S.C 5617) 



p ABX b — Feoeral Assistance fob Stat* and Local Programs 
Subpart I— Formula Grants 

Sbc 221. The Administrator is authorized to make grants to 
States and units of general local government or combinations 
thereof to assist them in planning, establishing, operating, coordi- 
nating, and evaluating projects directly, or through grants wd«,n- 
tracts with public and private agencies for the development of 
more effective education, training, research, prevention, diversion, 
treatment, and rehabilitation programs in the area of juvenile d* 
linquency and programs to improve the juvenile justice system, yz 
U.S.C 5681) 

ALLOCATION 

Sec. 222. (a) In accordance with regulations promulgated under 
this part, funds shall be allocated annually among the States on 
the basis of relative population of people ^under awn bU^- No 
such allotment to any State shad be less than $225#>0, ^ept that 
for the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and the Commonwealth i of ^the Northern 
Mariana Islands no allotment shall be less than $56,250. 

(b) Except for funds appropriated for fiscal year WUw 
amount so allotted remains unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year, such funds shall be reallocated in a manner equitable Mid 
consfcir-' with the purpose of this part Funds appropriated for 
fiscal year iv75 may be obligated in accordance with subsection (a; 
untO June 30, 1976, after which time thfey may be reallocated. Any 
amount so reallocated shall be in addition to the amountj already 
allotted and available to the State, the Virgin Mands, Amen<»n 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for 

^fc^acwrdance with regulation! ; promulgated ^er this .part »a 
portion of any allotment to any State under this part shall be 
available to develop a State plan or for other pre^ward activities 
associated */ith such State plan, and to pay that portion of the ex- 
penditures which are necessary for efficient administration, includ- 
ing monitoring and evaluation. No* more than 7* per centum of 
the total annual allotment of such State shall be available for such 

§urposes, except that any amount expended or obligated by sucfc 
tate. or by units of general local government or any combination 
thereof, from amounts made available under this subsection shaU 
be matched (in an amount equal to any such ^^£ft«Wm 
or obligated) by sudi^Eti or by such units or combinations, from 
State 5r local fimd£af fte case may^ Jtote shall make 
available needed fluids for planning^ ^ntfni^ * 
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general local government or combinations thereof within the State 
on an equitable basis. 

(d) In accordance with regulations promulgated under this part, 5 
per centum of the minimum annual allotment to any State under 
this part shall be available to assist the advisory group established 
under section 223(aX3) of this Act. ty* U.&C 5632) 



8TATE PLANS 



Sec. 223. (a) In order to receive formula grants under this part, a 
State shall submit a plan for carrying out its purposes applicable to 
a 3-year period. Such plan shall be amendea annually to include 
new programs, and the State shall submit annual performance re* 
ports to the Administrator which shall describe progress in imple- 
menting programs contained in the original plan, and shall de- 
scribe the status of compliance with State plan requirements. In ac- 
cordance with regulations which the Administrator shall prescribe, 
such plan shall— 

(1) designate the State criminal justice council established by 
the State under section 402(bXl) of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 as the sole agency for supervising 
the preparation and administration of the plan; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with paragraph (1) (hereafter referred to 
in this part as the "State criminal justice council") has or will 
have authority, by legislation if necessary, to implement such 
plan in conformity with this part; 

(3) provide for an advisory group appointed by the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State to carry out the functions specified in sub- 
paragraph (F), and to participate in the development and 
review of the State's juvefipb justice plan prior to submission 
to the supervisory board TOr final action and (A) which shall 
consist of not less than 15 and not more than 33 persons who 
have training, experience, or special knowledge concerning the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency or the ad- 
ministration of juvenile justice, (B) which shall include locally 
elected officials, representation of units of local government, 
law enforcement and juvenile justice agencies such as law en- 
forcement, correction or probation personnel, and juvenile or 
family court judges, and public agencies concerned with delin- 
quency prevention or treatment such as welfare, social serv- 
ices, mental health, education, special education, or youth serv- 
ices departments, (C) which shall include representatives of 
private organizations concerned with delinquency prevention 
or treatment; concerned with neglected cr dependent children; 
concerned with the quality of juvenile justice, education, or 

services for children; which utilize volunteers to work 
with delinquents or potential delinquents; community-based de- 
lin 94f n< y prevention or treatment programs; business groups 
and businesses employing youth, youth workers involved with 
alternative youth programs, and persons with special experi- 
ence and competence in addressing the problem of school vio- 
lence and vandalism and the problem of learning disabilities; 
a* °Df anizat i°ns which represent employees affected by this 
Act, (D) a majority of whose member* Uncluding the chairman) 
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shall not bt full-time employee* of the Federal, State, or local 
government, (E) at least one-fifth of whose members shall be 
under the age of 24 at the time of appointment, and at least 3 
of whose members shall have htm or shall currently be under 
the Jurisdiction of the juvenile justice system; and (P) which (i) 
shaft, consistent with this title, fed vise the State criminal jus- 
tice council and its supervisory board; (ii) shall su^it to the 
Governor and the legislature at least annually rev menda- 
tlons with respect to matters related to its functions, eluding 
State compliance with the requirements of paragraph (12XA) 
and paragraph (19k (iii) shall have an opportunity for review 
and comment on all juvenile justice and delinquency preven- 
tion grant applications submitted to the State criminal justice 
council, except that any such review and comment shall be 
made no later than 30 days after the submission of any such 
application to the advisory grain (M may be given a role in 
monitoring Slate compliance with the requirements of para- 
graph (12XA) and paragraph tlty in advising on State criminal 
justice council ana local criminal justice advisory board compo- 
sition, in advising on the State 9 ! maintenance of effort under 
section 1002 of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, as amended, and in review of the progress and ac- 
complishments of juvenile justice and delinquency prevention 
projects ftinded under the comprehensive State plan; and w 
shall contact and seek regular input from juveniles currently 
under the jurisdiction of the juvenile justk* ey item; . 

(4) provide for the active consultation with and participation 
of units of general local government or combinations thereof in 
the development of a State plan which adequately takes into 
account the needs and requests of local governments, except 
that nothing in the plan requirements, or any regulations pro- 
mulgated to carry out such requirement*, shall be construed to 
prohibit or impede the Stats from making grants to, or enter- 
ing into contracts with, local private agencies or the advisory 
group; 

(5) unless the provisions of this paragraph are waived at the 
discretion of the Administrator for any State in which the 
services for delinquent or other youth are organised primarily 
on a statewide basis, provide that at leastWHyer centum of 
funds received t He State under section 222, other than ftinds 
mads available the State advisory group under section 
222(d), shall be ided through— 

(A) pre .of units of general local government or 
combinat jmrx£ t to the extent such programs are con- 
sistent w the C:^ plan; and ^ . ^ 

(B) programs of iucal private agendee, to the extend such 
programs are consistent v - V the State plan, except that 
direct fending of any local #rfvate agency by a State shall 




(6) provide that the chief executive officer of the unit of gen- 
eral focal government shall assign responsibility for the prepa- 
ration and administration of the local government's part of a 
State plan, or for the supervision of the preparation and ad- 
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ministration of the local governments part of the St. pian, 
to that agency within the local government's structure >r to a 
regional planning agencv (hereinafter in this part referred to 
as the "local agency ) which can most effectively carry out the 
purposes of this part and shall provide for supervision of the 
prograros funded under this part by that local agency; 

(7) provide for an couitafoV? distribution of the assistance re- 
ceived under section 222 within the State; 

(8) provide for (A) an analysis of juvenile crime problems and 
juvenile justice and delinquency prevention needs within the 
relevant jurisdiction, a description of the services to be pro* 
vided, and a description of performance goals and priorities, in- 
cluding a specific statement of the manner in which programs 
are expected to meet the identified juvenile crime problems 
and juvenile justice and delinquency prevention needs of the 
jurisdiction; (B) an indication of the manner in which the pro* 
grains relate to other similar State or local programs which 
are intended to address the same similar problems: and <0 
a plan for the concentration of State efforts which shall coordi- 
nate all State juvenile delinquency programs with respect to 
overall policy and development of objectives and prioritise for 
all State juvenile delinquency programs and activities, includ- 
ing provision for regular meetings of State officials with re- 
sponsibility in the area of juvenile justice and delinquency pre- 
vention; 

(9) provide for the active consultation with and participation 
of private agencies in the development and execution of the 
State plan; and provide for coordination and maximum valua- 
tion of existing juvenile delinquency programs and other relat- 
ed programs, such as education, health, and welfare within the 
State; 

(10) provide that not less than 75 per centum of the ftinds 
available to such State under section 222, other than ftinds 
made available to the State advisory group under section 
222(d), whether expended directly by the State, by the unit of 
general local government or combination thereof, or through 
grarts and contracts with public or private agencies, shall* 
used for advanced techniques in developing, meintaining, and 
expanding programs and services designed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, to divert juveniles from the juvenile justice 
system, to provide community-based alternatives to confine- 
ment in secure detention facilities and secure correctional 
facilities; to encourage a diversity of alternatives within the ju- 
venile justice system, to ^establish and adopt juvenile justice 
standards, and to provide programs for juveniles who have 
committed serious crimes, particularly programs which are de- 
signed to improve sentencing procedures, provide resources 

JWr?^ ii£ ormed , flswhww* «nd provide for effective 
rehabilitation. These advanced techniques include— 

(A) community-based programs and services tor the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency through the 
development of foster<are and shelter-care homes, group 
homes, halfway houses, homemaker and home health serv- 
ices, twenty-four hour intake screening, volunteer and 
crisis home programs, education, special education, day 
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treatment, and home probation, and any other designated 
community-based diagnostic, treatment, or rehabilitative 

service i 

(B) community-based programs and services to work 
with parents and other family members to maintain and 
strengthen the family unit so that the juvenile may be re- 
tained in his home; . 

(C) youth service bureaus and other community-based 
programs to divert youth from the juvenile court or to suj>- 
port, counsel, or provide work and recreational opportuni- 
ties for delinquents and other youth to help prevent delin- 

qU (D) Cy projecU designed to develop and implement pro- 
grams stressing advocacy activities aimed at improving 
services for and protecting the rights of youth impacted by 
the juvenile justice system; , . , . , 

(E) educational programs or supportive services designed 
to encourage delinquent youth and other youth to remain 
in elementary, and secondary schools or in alternative 
learning situations; . , 

(F) expanded use of probation and recruitment and 
training of probation officers, other professional and I para- 
professional personnel and volunteers to work effectively 

Wl (G) y wuA initiated programs and outreach programs de- 
signed to assist youth who otherwise would not be reached 
by traditional youth assistance programs; 

(H) statewide programs through the use of subsidies or 
other financial incentives to units of local government de- 

Slgned (» > 1remove juveniles from jails and lockups for 
adults* 

(ii) replicate juvenile programs designated as exem- 
plary by the National Institute of Justice; 

(iii) establish and adopt, based upon the recommen- 
dations of the Advisory Committee, standards for the 
improvement of juvenile justice within the btate; or. 

(iv) increase the use of nonsecure community-based 
facilities and discourage the use of secure incarcer- 
ation and detention; 

(I) programs designed to develop and implement projects 
relating to juvenile delinquency and leaping disabilities, 
including on-the-job training programs to assist law en- 
forcement and juvenile iustice personnel to more effective- 
lyrecognize and provide for learning disabled and other 
handicapped juver?n«s; and # ...hi 

(J) proiects des^nftd both to deter involvement in illegal 
activities and to promote involvement in lawful actmt:?8 
on the part of juvenile gangs and their members; 
(11) provide for the development of an aa, juate research, 
training, and evaluation, capacity within the State; # m 

f'*XA) provide within three years after submission of the ini- 
tial plan that juveniles who are charged with or who have 
committed offenses that would not be criminal if committed by 
an adult or offenses which do not constitute violations of valid 
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court orders, or such nonoffenders as dependent or neglected 
children, shall not be placed in secure detrition facilities or 
secure correctional facilities; and 

(B) provide that the State shall submit annual reports to the 
Administrator containing a review of the progress made by the 
State *o achieve the deinstitutionalization of juveniles de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) and a review of the progress made 
by the State to provide that such juveniles, if placed in facili- 
ties, are placed in facilities which (i) are the> feast restrictive 
alternatives appropriate to the needs of the child and the com- 
nunity; (n) are in reasonable proximity to the family and the 
home communities of such juveniles; and (iii) provide the serv- 
ices described in section 103(1); 

(13) provide that juveniles alleged to be or found to be delin- 
quent and vouths within the purview of paragraph (12) shall 
not be detained or confined in any institution in which they 
have regular contact with adult persons incarcerated because 
they have been convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial on 
cnminaJ charges; 

- U4) provide that, beginning after the 5-yew period following 
^J&a* of J he ei ?actment of the Juven le Justice Amendments 
of 1980, no juvenile shall be detained or confined in any jail or 
lockup for adults, except that the Administrator shall promul- 
gate regulations which (A) recognize the special needs of areas 
characterized by low population density wfch respect to the de- 
tention of juveniles; and (B) shall permit the temporary deten- 
tion in such adult facilities of juveniles accused of serious 
crimes against persons, subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(13), where no existing acceptable alternative placement is 
available; 

(15) provide for an adequate system of monitoring jaib, de- 
tention facilities, correctional facilities, and non-secure faciM 
ties to insure that the requirements of paragraph (12XA), par- 
graph i (13), and paragraph (14) are met, and for annual repc;^ 
mg of the results of such monitoring to the Administrator, 
except that such reporting requirements shall not apply in the 
cass of a State which is in compliance with the other require- 
ments of this paragraph, which is in compliance with the re* 
quirements in paragraph (12XA) and paragraph (13), and which 
nas enacted legislation which conforms to such requirements 
and which contains, in the opinion of the Administrator, suffi- 
crc«t enforcement mechanisms to ensure that such Legislation 
wiii be administered effectively; 

(16) movide assurance that assistance will be available on an 
equitable basis to deal with disadvantaged youth including, but 
not limited to, females, minority yo .th, and mentally retarded 
an « emotionally or physically handicapped youth; 
♦ul • E°vide -V. procedures to be established for protecting 
tne rights of recipients of services and for assuring appropriate 
privacy with regard to records relating to such services pro- 

mS to an £ ir «£-duai under the State plan; 

UBJ provide that fair arJ equitable arrangements are made 
w> Protect the inte:est& of employee* affected by assistance 
under this Act. Such protective arrangement* shall, to the 
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maximum extent feasible, include, without beiflg limited to, 
such provisions as may be necessary for— 

(A) the preservation of rights, privileges, and benefits 
(including continuation of pension rights and benefit*) 
under existing collective-bargaining agreements or other- 
wise* 

(B) the continuation of coUective-bargaining rights; 

(O the protection of individual employees against a 
worsening of their positions with respect to their employ- 
ment; , _ — . . 

(D) assurances of employment to employees of any State 
or political subdivision thereof who will be affected by any 
program funded in whole or in part under provisions of 
this Act; 

(E) training or retraining programs. 

The State plan shall provide for the terms and conditions of 
the protection arrangements established pursuant to this sec- 
tion; , - , 

(19) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures necessary to assure prudent use, proper disbursement, 
and accurate accounting of funds received under this title; 

(20) provide reasonable assurances that Federal funds made 
available under this part for any period will be so used as to 
supplement and increase (but not supplant) the level of the 
State, loc*l, and other non-Federal funds that would v the ab- 
sence of such Federal funds be made available for the pro- 
grams described in this part, and will in no event replace such 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds; 

(21) provide that the State criminal justice council will from 
time to time, but not less often than annually, review its plan 
and submit to the Administrator an analysis and evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the programs and activities earned out 
under the plan, and any modifications in the plan, including 
the survey of State and local needs, which it considers necec- 
sary* and 

(22) contain such other terms and conditions as the Adminis- 
trator may reasonably prescribe to assure the effectiveness of 
the programs assisted under this title. 

Such plan may at the discretion of the Administrrfor be incorpo- 
rated into the plan specified in section 403 of the ^mnmus Crime 
Control and Saf* Streets Act. Such plan shall be moduied by the 
State, as soon as practicable after the date of the ouactment of the 
Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980, in order to comply with the 
requirements of paragraph (14). 

(b) The State crbflin 'ice council designated pursuant to sec- 
tion £2F,'aX 4ftc; rrw ^ and considering the advice and recom- 
meniiat *ns the advfci y group referred to in section 228(a), shall 
approve J,e plan and any modification thereof i»r.w to sub- 

mission i»a Administrator. 

<c) The Administrator shall approve any State plan and any 
modification thereof that meets the requirements of this section. 
Failure to achieve compliance with the subsection (aX12XA> re- 
quirement within the three-year time limitation shall terminate 
any State's eligibility for funding under this subpart unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that ihe State is in substantial compliance 
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with the requirement, through achievement of deinsti- 
tutionalization of not less than 75 per centum of such juveniles or 
through removal of 100 percent of such juveniles from secure cor- 
rectional facilities, and has made, through appropriate executive or 
legislative action, an unequivocal commitment to achieving full 
compliance within a reasonable time not exceeding two additional 
years. Failure to achieve compliance with the requirements of sub- 
section (aX14) within the 5-year time limitation shall terminate any 
State s eligibility for funding under this subpart, unless the Admin- 
istrator determines that (1) the State is in substantial compliance 
with such requirements through the achievement of not less than 
75 percent removal of juveniles from jails and lockups for adults; 
and (2) the State has made, through appropriate executive or legis- 
lative action, an unequivocal commitment to achieving full compli- 
ance within a reasonable time, not to exceed 2 additional yean. 

(d) In the event that any State chooas not to submit a plan, fails 
to submit a plan, or submits a plan cr any modification thereof, 
which the Administrator, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing, in accordance with sections 303, 804, and 80o of title I 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets MX of 1968, deter- 
mines does not meet the requirements of this section* the Adminis- 
trator shall endeavor to make thnc State's allotment under the pro- 
visions of section 222(a) available to local public and private non- 
profit agencies within such State for use in carrying out the pur* 
poses of subsection (aX12XA), subsection (aX13), or subsection (aX14). 
The Administrator shali make funds which remain available after 
disbursements are made by the Administrator under the preceding 
sentence, and any other unobligated funds, available on an equita- 
ble basis to those States that have achieved full compliance with 
the requirements under subsection (aH12XA) and subsection toXIS) 
within the initial three years of participation or have achieved full 
compliance within a reasonable time thereafter, as provided b? sub* 
section (c). (42 U.S.C 563S) 

* * * * * * * *.# 
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ADVANCE FOR RELEASE AT 6t 3C P.M , EDT OJJDP 
SUNDAY , OCTOBER 3, 1982 202*724-7782 

An OJJDP News Feature 

There was an average 43 percent reduction in detention 
of juveniles charged with stat js offenses in eight sites ^ere 
' programs were specifically established to help juveniles stay 
out of detention facilities* 

This was one of the principal findings of a juat releaaed, 
' federally-funded study, "National Evaluation of the De- 
institutionalization of status Offender Programs** 

The evaluation, by the University of Southern California, 
as well act *he programs themselves, was funded by the Office 
of Juvenile r :z>ice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) , an 
agency of the C.8. Department of Justice. 

Status offenders are juveniles whose acta would not be 
criminal if committed by adults* They include such behavior 
at incorrigibility, truancy, runaway, and similar 
activity. 

^ The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as amended through 1980, directs OJJDP to encourage, 
programs to divert minor juvenile of££hders from formal police 
and court processing, to substitute nonsecure community -based 
facilities for secure confinement, and to assist in the 
{ development of local youth services that reabsorb delinquents 
. into the^ normal community life. On* of the act's directives 
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was to discontinue the use of juvenile detention or correctional 
facilities for youth* charged with status offenses. 

OJJDP funded programs aimed at the deinstitutionalization 
ot status offenders in eight sites— Spokane and Clark counties 
in Washington, Alameda County in California, Pima County in 
Arizona, and the states of Delaware, Connecticut, Illinois, 
and South Carolina. 

During two years of federal support, the programs provided 
services to some 16,000 youths. Projects centered almost • 
entirely around individual and family counselling and residential 
placement. 

Some of the study's findings: 

—The general effect of status offender programs was to in- 
crease acceptance of the "reduced need for secure confinement." 
It was found that some jurisdictions were more or less routinely 
locking up status offenders on the assumption that this was the 
only way they could be cure the juvenile would show up for 
court hearings, it was discovered this was not necessary and 
that they could be released with few problems. 

—Subsequent arrest rates— after participation in the 
deinstitutionalization programs— were approximately equal to a 
matched comparison group that had received traditional court 
■ treatment. 

(In discussing this point, Solomon Kobrin, the Co-principal 
investigator and author Of the study said: "This finding 
constitutes evidence in support of the view that traditional 
court treatment of. status offenders, with its heavy uae of 
secure confinement, offers no delinquency prevention ^vantage 
over the use of community-based treatment without securr con- 
finement.") 

—In the four site* «or which before- *r>*r <5<ita for ioiyj- 
term institutionalizatif were obtainable, there was • £7 
percent reduction in its use. 
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—The report said there was one exception to the general 
view that secure confinement always has negative consequences 
when applied to status offenders* The study found a 
significant reduction in the recidivism of chronic runaways who 
were subjected to temporary secure confinement* 

Kobrin said the experiment pointed to a number of ways in 
which improvement could be made in future efforts to foster 
the deinstitutionalixation of status offenders* 

He said that to the extent resources at the federal or 
state level are available to support similar local programs, 
they should be concentrated in the many jurisdictions likely to 
continue to make heavy use cP ^>*^.<: Confinement of status 
offenders* 

The- study also found tht £.s^*<<*s how operating have "sn 
unfortunate tendency to shift V •>'<*•' * toctiv on deinstitutionalixation 
to a focus on prevention and diversion from arrest and jourt 
processing* ■ This, Kobrin said, results in treatment extended to 
many cases where intervention is not needed* 

Kobrin said the programs must «,uard against excessive 
na/.rowness in the content of their treatment approach* The 
evaluation study disclosed a tendency to make an almost exclusive 
use of psychological counselling* Additional types of treatment 
such aa educational snd employment counselling end job training 
were virtually excluded. , 

Such programs also should exercise greater care in the 
designation of youth who commit a status offense as being 
exclusively ttatu* offenders* The study revealed that only 
about 10 percent ci those arrested for a status offense were 
without A record of arrest Zq r a prior misdemeanor or f*lony* 

Bxplaining the latter point, Kobrin said the study found 
that there would sometimes be a problem when attempts were made 
to place juvenilea into programs to deinatitutionalise the 
status offender when the juvenilea had committed other non-status 
offense violations and the courts wanted to place them in wecuta 
confinement* 
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Besides Kobrin, the other co-principal r ur;oz u;<J 

author wee Malcolm W. Klein. Both are with the University of 
Southern California's Social Science Research Institute, in Los 
Alleles. The four-year study cost approximately $1 million* 

The views or opinions in the study are tboso of the authors 
and do not necessarily represent ehe official position or 
policies of the U.S. Department of Justice or any of its agencies 
or bureaus. 

Copies of the executive summary of the study, "Rational 
Evaluation of the Deinstitutionalization of Status Of£*Ade< 
Programs," are available free of charge by writing thz Juvenile 
Justice Clearinghouse, National Criminal Justice Reference Service, 
Box 6000, Rockville, Maryland 20850. The full report J J 
available from the clearinghouse on microfiche at $18. 
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BY THE U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Report To The Attorney General And 
The Secretary Of The Anterior 



Improved Federal Efforts Needed To Change 
Juvenile Detention Practices 



GAO reviewed secure detention practices in 
five States and concluded that the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion needs to assist the States in improving 
their detention criteria, monitoring and re- 
cordkeeping systems, and providing approp- 
riate alternatives to detention. The States 
were detaining many juveniles who had not 
committed serious crimes under conditions 
that did not always meet nationally recom- 
mended standards. 

GAO also reviewed (he secure detention 
policies of five Feelers) agencies and found 
they were not always consistent with objec- 
tives of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act. The Department of 
Justice agreed that this report accurately 
portrays juvenile detention practices in the 
States GAO reviewed and that certain poli- 
cies and practices of Federal agencies were 
not consistent with Jhe act's objectives. It 
said that its support and fulfillment of the 
recommendations will improve juvenile de- 
tention practices at the local. State and Fed- 
eral levels. 





* 'Vcour^ 



GAO/QQD.83-23 
MARCH X, 10f3 
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GENERAL ACCOO;' C ING OFFICE IMPROVED FEDERAL EFFORTS 

REPORT TO TH* TTORNBY NEEDED TO CHANGE JUVENILE 

GENERAL AND '?■«■*« "RETARY OF DETENTION PRACTICES 
THE INTERIOR 

DIGEST 

Juvenile detention practices have improved since 
passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act, but problems still exist. Using as 
criteria standards developed by the National Advisory 
Committee' for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention to review secure detention practices in 
\ ffve~States and five Federal agencies, GAO found that 

Federal and State agencies needed to establish better 
detention criteria, conform certain policies to the 
act's objectives, and establish effective monitoring 
systems. The Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention could help in implementing 
these improvements. 

CHANGES NEEDED TO IMPROVE STATE 

ARB" LOCAL JtlVEHItft QfiTBHTEoTTPRACTICg S 

Although the number of juvenll#r adm; > - A to 
f \ detention centers appears to hi»t»-. aVv'^-.dwC "bout 14.6 
I percent from 1974 to 1$"^ GAO to»t#. <*y»st ionabl e 
\ detention practices in five of U?5 States it 
| visited. 

— The National A<* . u -•„■' Committee standards state 
that T sTrronis7iess of _tiMtl charge and past history 
\\ \ of ^tfte,, juven ile are appropriate criteria for 
• \ - determining Whether secure detention fs 

warranted r However , "GAO found that about 39 
percent of its sample of juvenilis detained in. 
detention centers and jails in five States were 
not charged with a serloufc offense. They were 
I accused of either nonserlous offenses, acts that 

would not be considered offenses if they were 
I adults, or no offenses at all. (See pp. 9 and 
10.) 

— The standards stress the importance ol 
: processing cases expeditiously and state that 
; detention should be brief and play a minor role 
\ In the juvenile justice process. Out of the 
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876 detentions in GAO's sample, 381 
lasted over 30 daya. These long stays 
caused several problems, including 
increased frustration and fighting among 
juveniles. (See pp. 11 and 12.) 

— The suggested standards for physical 
conditions and services were not met by 
many ol' the detention facilities GAO 
visited. Juvenile detention centers did 
not totally neglect any major service, 
but some- did- not provide the counseling, 
medical » or educationaT"Services'recom- 
mended by the standards. These services 
» were nonexistent or extremely limited in 
jails, where GAO also noted Insufficient 
space, dim lighting, and lack of ready 
access to bathroom facilities. (See 
pp. 14 to 17.) 

— The conditions of confinement in isola- 
tion cells conflict with several 
juvenile detention standards. Some 
jails GAO visited used isolation- type 
cells to separate juveniles from adult 
prisoners., (See pp. 17 to 20.) 

GAO believes that, to meet the act's 
objectives for improving the use of detention 
by States and localities, the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention should 
provide the States with technical assistsnce 
and Information on detention criteria and ser- 
vice delivery standards, appropriate alterna- 
tives to secure detention, and monitoring and 
enforcement mechanisms to identify, plan, and 
implement appropriate reductions in secure 
detentions. (See pp. 22 to 33.) 

GAO recommends that the Attorney General 
require the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention to take several actions 
to assist the States in improving their secure 
detention practices. One of the most important 
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recommended actions is to encourage States to 
adopt am3 implement juvenile justice standards 
that limit the use of secure detention , includ- 
ing standards for specific detention criteria, 

FEDERAL AGENCIES SHOULD IMPROVE 
THEIR DETENTION PRACTICES 

GAO's review of the juvenile detention policies 
and practices of five Federal agencies shove 
they do not always adhere to the objectives of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act. 

— The Bureau of Indian Affairs 1 standards 
require that juveniles be held in dif- 
ferent cells than adults but allow them 
to be within the sight and sound of adult 
prisoners. (See p*. 43.) 

— The Marshals Service and Immigration and 
Naturalization Service policies could 
result in juveniles being transported in 
the same vehicle as adults. (See pp. 43 
and 44 . ) 

—The National Park Service picks up 
runaways and turns them over to local 
authorities, possibly resulting in their 
detention. (See p. 44.) 

Of the five Federal agencies, only the Marshals 
Service could provide GAO with reliable data on 
the number of juveniles detained. Further, the 
agencies' systems of inspecting law enforcement 
programs and detention facilities for adherence 
to their policies and national juvenile justice 
standards were not adequate. (See pp. 38 to 



The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention has done little to assist the other 
Federal agencies in conforming their policies 
and practices concerning juvenile detention to 
Office policies or the act's objectives* GAO 
recommends that the Office actively assist the 
other Federal agencies and that the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the Interior 
require their cognizant agencies to take certain 
actions to improve this situation. 
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AGBFHCY AND STATE COMMENTS 

The Department of Justice agreed with GAO's dis- 
cussion of State juvenile detention practices 
and agreed that certain policies of Federal 
agencies were not always consistent with the 
r-act's objectives. The pepartment stated that 
I its support and fulfillment of GAO's recom- 
mendations would reeult in Improved juvenile 
detention practices at the local, State, and 
1 Federal levels but expressed the belief that the 
I Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
/ Prevention has done more to assist State and 

Federal agencies than the draft report 
^ indicated. After reviewing the comment m and 
obtaining additional information from the Office 
and other Federal agencies, GAO believes that 
(1) the report accurately portrays the Office's 
past actions and (2) planned actions will 
provide some of the assistance GAO is 
r* commending. 

The Department of the Interior provided comments 
from tbe National Park Service and Bureau of 
Indian *.'?airs. The Park Service stated it 
would- take actions that would implement GAO's 
recommendations. The Bureau concurred with 
several findings but stated that some informa- 
tion needed clarification. 

The States responding to the draft report 
generally Agreed with its findings and 
conclusions* Some states saio they were taking 
actions* to improve detention practices and 
welcomed technical assistance from the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 
Comments from the States have been incorporated 
into appropriate sections of the report. 
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Summary of Participation in the 33DP Act 
and Compliance with Sections 223(a)(i2), (13), and (14) 
for FY 1983 Formula Grant Eligibility 



May 9, 1983 



The initial year States and territories could participate in the 33DP Act was FY 75. 
During the iniM, ! year of participation, 45 of the 56 eligible States and territories 
received an aw&i . *ix States withdrew from participation prior to the FY 76 awards. 
This made a to 1 uf 3S Sutes and territories participating for the full iiscal year. 
During FY 76, •? aodit.onal States and territories began participation, thus making a 
total of 43 par tic pc.^ States. 

Four more States ac./n participation in FY 77 which made a total of 47 States receiving 
an award. However, two States withdrew from participation prior to the FY 78 award, 
thus maS.ing a total of 45 States and territories participating for the full 1977 fiscal year. 

During FY 78, another five States began participation. No State receiving a FY 78 award 
withdrew from participation, thus a total of 50 States participated during the full 1978 
fiscal year. In FY 79, an additional territory became eligible for participation, thus 
raising the number of eligible States and territories to- 57. During FY 79, no State 
withdrew participation, but one additional territory began participation. This made a 
total of 51 States and territories participating during FY 79. During FY 80, one State 
withdrew, thus 50 States participated in the Act. During FY 81, one State renewed 
participation, one State began participation, and one State withdrew leaving 51 States 
and territories participating in the JJDP Act of 1974, as amended. During FY 82 one 
State renewed participation making a total of 52 participating States and territories. To 
date, during FY 1983, the number of participating States is unchanged. The five States 
not participating in the Act are; 



Section 223(a)(i5) requires States to provide for an adequate system of monitoring jails, 
detention facilities, correctional facilities, and non-secure facilities to insure that the 
requirements of subparagraphs (12XA), (13) and (14) are met, and for annual reporting of 
the results of such monitoring to the Administrator. December 3lst of each year has 
been established as the date for submitting the annual monitoring report. According to 
the most recently submitted and reviewed State Monitoring Report, the following, to 
date, is a summary of compliance with Section 223(aXl2XA) and (13). 



A. Of the yi participating States, 43 have participated for five or more years and are 
thus required to achieve full compliance with Section 223(a)(12)(A) of the Act to 
maintain eligibility for FY 83 Formula Grant funds. Of these 43 States, a 
determination has been made that the foiiowing\$2 States and territories are {".lull 
compliance pursuant to the policy and criteria for full compliance with de minimis 
exceptions. 



Nevada 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 



South Dakota 
Wyoming 



SECTION 223(a)(12XA) 



Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders and Non-Offenders 




Florida 
Georgia 
Guajn_ 



Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 



Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 



American Samoa 



Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
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Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 



Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Trust Territories 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

Washington 

Wisconsin 



One of these 43 States have not to date bet., found to be in full compliance with 
the deinstitutionalization requirement. That State is: 

Alaska 

Of the 52 participating States, eight must achieve substantial or better compliance 
to be eligible" for FY S3 formula funds and four of these States (e.g., designated 
with *) must achieve full compliance for FY 84 formula fund eligibility. 



* Alabama 
•Hawaii 

* Kansas 
•Mississippi 



North Carolina 
Northern Marianas 
Utah 

West Virginia 



All eight have demonstrated substantial or better compliance and the Northern 
Marianas has been found in full compliance. 

C. One of the 52 participating States, Nebraska, must demonstrate progress to 
maintain eligibility for FY 83 funds and must achieve substantial or better 
compliance for FY 86 formula fund eligibility. 

SECTION 223(aXl3) 

Separation of Juveniles and Adult Offenders 

There are 34 States which have demonstrated compliance with Section 223(a)(l3) of the 
Act. Sixteen other States have reported progress while two reported no progress. 

Those 34 States which have been found in compliance with the separation requirements 
are: 



American Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

The 16 States reporting progress are: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 



New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Northern Marianas 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas . 
Utah 1 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Virgin Islands 
Washington 
Wisconsin 



Kansas 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 

.Ohio 
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Idaho Oregon 

Indiana Trust Territories 

Iowa West Virginia 



The two States reporting no progress are Tennessee and Kentucky. 

SECTION 223(a)(14) 
Removal of Juveniles from Adult 3aiU and Lockups 



All participating States and territories must demonstrate fuli compliance or substantial 
compliance (i.e., 75% reduction) with the jail removal requirement by December 1985. 
Eligibility for FY 1983 formula grant funds is not dependent upon the States' level of 
compliance with the jail removal requirement of Section 223(aXl4). Refer to the 
••Discussion" section of this paper for information on the number of juveniles held in adult 
jails and lockups. 



The summary of State participation in the 33DP Act and compliance with the 
deinstitutionalization and separation requirements of Sections 223(aXl2) and (13) of the 
Act is based upon the 1981 monitoring reports which determined States' eligibility for FY 
1983 formula funds (10/1/82 - 9/30/83). 

Attached are two fact sheets showing the number of status offenders and non-offenders 
held in secure detention and correctional facilities and the number of juveniles held in 
regular contact with incarcerated adult persons. The data presented represents a 12- 
month period and was actual data for some States and projected to cover a 12-month 
period for other States. All current data is that provided as "current data" in the 1981 
monitoring reports. The baseline data for the number of status offenders and non- 
offenders held in secure detention and correctional facilities is that provided as "baseline 
data" in the 1979 reports. The baseline data for the number of juveniles held in regular 
contact with adult offenders is that provided as "baseline data" in the 1981 reports. Only 
participating States are included in the figures. 

The nationwide baseline data for the number of status offenders and non-offenders held 
in secure detention and correctional facilities was determined to be 199,3U. The 
nationwide current data showed 22,833 status offenders and non-offenders held in secure 
detention and correctional facilities. Thus, by comparing baseline and current data, the 
number of status offenders and non-offenders held in secure facilities has been reduced 
by 88.5% over the past 5 to 7 years. According to the 1980 census, approximately 
62,132,000 juveniles under the age of 18 reside in the participating States. Thus, the 
number of status offenders and non-offenders currently held computes to a national ratio 
of 36.7 status offenders and non-offenders securely held per 100,000 juvenile population 
under age 18. This national ratio is in excess of the maximum rate which an individual 
State must achieve to be eligible for a finding of full compliance with the 
deinstitutionalization requirements of Section 223(a)(l2XA) of the HDP Act, pursuant to 
OJJDP's policy and criteria for de minimis exceptions to full compliance. It should also 
be noted that these figures do not include those status offenders and non-offenders held 
less than 24 hours during weekdays and those held up to an additional 48 hours (i.e., a 
maximum of 72 total hours) over the weekend. 

The number of juveniles held in regular contact with incarcerated adults has reduced 
from 97,847 to 27,552. This computes to a 71.8% reduction over approximately a 5-year 
period* 

Based upon the number of status offenders and non-offenders currently held in secure 
facilities, which is a 88.5% reduction in the number held five or more years ago, and 
based upon the fact that 43 States and territories have been found in full compliance 
with de minimis exceptions, it is evident that substantial progress has been made in 
attaining the deinstitutionalization objective of the Act. However, considering as stated 
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•Dove, th*t status offenders held less than 20 hours are not included and considering that 
States can securely hold status offenders at a level acceptable for a finding of full 
compliance pursuant to the de minimis policy, it is also evident that the 
deinstitutionalization objectives have not been fully met. It is also noted that 033DP 
determines compliance a Statewide aggregate data, thus cities, counties, regions or 
districts may not have achieved local compliance in their efforts to deinstitutionalize. 

The efforts to deinstitutionalize status offenders and non-offenders <tnd to separate 
juveniles from incarcerated adults is a continual strive to achieve the objective of the 
Act in all aspects and in all localities. Once achieved, the same deligent effort must be 
provided by the Federal, State and local agencies to ensure compliance is maintained. 
The impetus to achieve and maintain compliance must continue at all levels or gradually 
there will be lessening of the thrust and progress will slowly dwindle. 

States' eligibility for FY J 983 formula funds is based upon the 1981 monitoring report and 
the subsequent finding of compliance based upon the review of that report. The date 
that OJ3DP released the final formula grant regulations, which States must adhere in 
monitoring and reporting compliance, corresponds to the exact date which the 1981 
reports were due (i.e., December 31, 1981). Thus, the first monitoring report which 
States must show the extent of compliance with the jail removal requirement of Section 
223(aXl*) of the Act is the 1982 report. To date, 033DP has received most of the 1982 
reports and they are currently being reviewed and analyzed by O330P and are being 
modified and revised, as needed, by the States. 

Since all reports have not been reviewed and analyzed and, as stated above, since the 

1982 reports are the first to reflect State progress towards jail removal, O330P does not 
have information available from State monitoring reports to indicate how many juveniles 
are held in adult jails and lockups. However, other sources of information and data are 
available to 0330P wm<;h provides an indication of the extent to which juveniles are 
detained in adult jai. s. 

There is a great va iation in the estimates of the annual number of children who arc held 
in adult jails and l< ckups. One of the earliest projections and perhaps the highest is that 
of Rosemary Sarri, who in her 197* publication entitled Under Lock and Key* Juveniles 
in 3ails and Detention suggested that 500,000 juveniles are incarcerated in adult jails and 
lockups each year. The University of Illinois, Community Research Center (CRC) 
documented in a 1978 survey that 170,71* juveniles where held in adult jails. Given the 
actual survey response rate, this figure is an estimated actual total of 213,6*7 juveniles 
held annually in adult jails. In addition, CRC documented 11,592 juveniles in adult 
lockups. Again, given the response rate to the survey, the estimated actual number of 
juveniles held in adult lockups is 266,261. This yields an overall estimate of *79,908 
persons below the age of eighteen held for any length of time in an aduit jail or lockup 
during 1978. * 

033DP conducted a survey during the first six months of 1981 to respond to a report 
required by Congress pursuant to the jail removal amendment to the 33 DP Act. 
Reiterating that only 35 of the 50 States had reported as of the deadline for the return of 
the survey, this response showed that the number of juveniles detained in adult jails and 
lockups for any given day_ during 3anua / - 3une of 1981 was 1,778. The most recent data 
on juveniles in jails comes from the 03ARS's Bureau of 3ustice Statistics. In a February 

1983 B3S Bulletin entitled Jail Inmates 1982, a U.S. Bureau of the Census survey was 
released which showed the number of juveniles held in adult jails. Significantly, this 
survey did not include adult lockups and this is critical with respect to juveniles because 
it is the police lockup and the drunk tank to which alleged juvenile offenders are so often 
relegated pending court appearance. The 1982 BJS/'bureau of Census data shows and the 
Bulletin dated February 1983 states the following: 
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Despire persistent efforts to remove juveniles from adult facilities, the 
estimated number of juveniles in adult jail;, in June 19S2 (1,700) was 
unchanged from th*t reported more thin 4 years earlier. Juvenile status is 
a legal concept denoting that the individual will appear before a juvenile 
court for adjudication or placement rather than before an adult court. In 
most States, juveniles are persons who have not reached their 18th 
birthday, but in a few States juvenile status ends with the 16th birthday. In 
addition, most States allow juveniles to be tried as adults if circumstances 
warrant it. Consequent!/, it is possible for an inmate with adult status to 
be younger than some of the inmates with juveniles status. 

The average daily inmate population lor juveniles was not reported for the 
year ending on June 30, 1982, nor was the average length of stay. If the 
average daily population approximates the number in jail on June 30 and if 
an assumption of an average stay of 2 days is made— an assumption 
considered reasonable by juvenile justice researchers— then more than 
300,000 juveniles would have been held in jail at some time during the 12- 
month period. 

As shown, there is much data and information on the placement of juveniles in adult jails 
and lockups. Regardless of the true figure, it is clear that the practice of jailing 
juveniles has not diminished during the last decade. 
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Prepared by: 



Doyle A. Wood 

Formula Grants and Technical 
Assistance Division 
OJJDP 
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Jails Are Becomii 
Federal Governm< 

By Pete Barley larded an< 

W»»lun|tonPoa8UffWriur pecp!c"wh 

City and county jails have become the added Ant 

"social agency of lant renor!" for millions the Amerii 

iif poor, homeless and mentally disturbed Johnson 

Americans who have no other place to go, ncsscs told 

\fl n governmental advisory panel wax told Interwoven 

q yeMerday. Hons in jai 

Cuu in stu'iijl programs, hard ecnnuui- bemuse of 

ic limes and the development of psycho* For moi 

tropic medicines, which have allowed of prisonei 

large uumlx»r* of disturbed persons to jails did n< 

leave mental institutions, have contrih* jail |>opula 

tiled lo a dramatic, increase in persons In 7 millioi 

jailed for nnn*serious crimes. One reai 

"Many of the people in jail today are sentencing 

i here lH'cutixo we, as a society, have Another 

ftmnd no oilier place for them," said Ju- oners into 

di(h Johnson, director of the National Moser of 

Coalition for Jail Reform, which repre* ation. In 1! 

senls JU or^anizationa, including the moved fro 

Amerittin liar Association and National l>ecause t\ 

Uague of Cities. ceeded the 

Local tails nre hpinjjr used to hn^se a_ , While tl 

tiMitiHttirri , of juveniles, drunks, the a- has..dropp 



